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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS 



TO 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 



Gentlemen^ — ^Towards the close of the last year I dis- 
covered that Mr. William Hickson was the author of a coarse 
and scurrilous handbill^ extensively and gratuitously distri'** 
buted through the City of London^ which^ together with an 
article in ^^The Westminster Review ^^ therein advertised^ im- 
puted to me in my public character hypocrisy^ apostasy and 
mendacity *y and while it charged me with obtaining in my 
official capacity an enormous income by the persecution of 
the poor^ called upon the freemen of London to demand the 
abolition of the office^ which^ under the Corporation, 1 have 
the honour to hold. 

I had never, knowingly, offended Mr. Hickson ; in fact, I 
had no knowledge of him except that I had heard him de-^ 
scribed by mutual friends as an intelligent pubUc-spirited 
individual, who had carried on business for years as a respect- 
able shoe-manufacturer in Smithfield, and who having satis- 
factorily executed the duties of a sub-commissioner of Inquiry 
under the late Whig government, was desirous of obtaining 
a similar employment. I was of course much surprised at 
this wanton and unprovoked attack proceeding from such a 

* Mr. Hickson I understand pretends to palliate the application to m6 
of sdch expresflions as " mendacious assertions " by saying that I also can 
use hard words : he will be pleased to note the distinguishing difference be* 
tween his conduct and mine in this particular ; his attacks were secret and 
assassin-like, made against a man who had given him no provocation, and 
who was supposed to be bound by the duties of his office to sit silent under 
the attacks : whereas when / applied hard words to Mr. Hickson, it was 
in his presence and hearing, and in return for the grossest provocation. 
Let him further understand, that in my life I never applied such expres- 
sions to any man behind his back, and never published a line against any 
human being that did not involve my personal responsibility by carrying 
upon its face ffiy name. 
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quarter, and determined to seek from Mr. Hickson an expla- 
nation of the strange proceeding } I however first spoke upon 
the subject to some gentlemen to whom he was better known, 
when his latent motive was brought to light. I then learnt 
for the first time that Mr. Hickson had recently quitted trade 
and purchased the copy-right of "The Westminster Review/^ 
which, as a mere money speculation, he made it his business 
per fas ant ntfas to force into circulation. 

As to the handbill, it was intended, they said, as an adver- 
tisement, and my name had been used merely to attract at- 
tention and sell his book. He had, I was assured by those 
who had known him long, no more thought of me in the 
matter, or of my character, or of my feelings, or of my family, 
or my friends, than the Turkish huckster had thought of 
Mahomet, when, to vend his wares, he cried at the top of his 
voice, ^* in the name of the Prophet, figs.'' 

All this seemed a reasonable explanation of Mr. Hickson's 
otherwise motiveless conduct — ^but it afibrded me no satisfac- 
tion ; I could not tell how far such a spirit might lead him, 
or to what extent of injury I might be subjected by the con- 
tinued secret dissemination of such scandalous imputations 
upon my conduct ; I therefore thought it right to avail myself 
of the columns of the daily press to challenge Mr. Hickson 
to a public discussion of the statements contained in his 
papers, so far at least as I was concerned. 

The following pages contain a faithful abstract of the Ad- 
dress, which, upon that occasion, I had the honour to deliver 
to the Meeting; they also contain Mr. Hickson's two ex- 
tenuating letters, which, at his desire, were read. 

Had Mr. Hickson complied with my request, to furnish 
me with your names and address, I should have invited you 
to honour me with your presence at the Meeting, if your in- 
clinations and convenience would have allowed : as he refused 
me that privilege, I take leave to request the favour of your 
perusing the following pages, that you may judge what de- 
gree of truth belongs to Mr. Hickson's general statements, 
and how far in my public and official character I deserve to 
lose that place in public estimation which he admits it was 
once my good fortune to deserve. 

On each of the days occupied by the delivery of my Ad- 



dress^ the Meeting was attended by between three and four 
hundred persons^ comprising Members of Parliament and in- 
dividuals of influence and respectability of every shade of po- 
litical party and opinion ; Mr. Hickson^ together with mem- 
bers of his family and gentlemen who had known him from 
his youth, were in daily attendance. The amiable, honour- 
able, and intelligent John Travers presided, and was accom- 
panied to the Meeting by several gentlemen, who like himself 
entertained strong prejudices agauistthe administration of the 
Corporation, and had contributed to defray the expense of 
publishing the pamphlet under discussion. An audience 
more favourable to a fair and full investigation of truth could 
not have been selected ; if any way, its bias must have been 
against my views. Although I have been unaccustomed to 
public speaking for several years, and have no longer any re- 
lish for such pursuits, I contrived to make myself thoroughly 
understood by what Mr. Hickson is pleased to call an ^^ ad- 
miring audience.*' By repeated friendly invitations, inter- 
spersed with what he calls " vituperative '* epithets, I tried to 
induce him either to recant his statements, or to rise and 
support them ; but it was all in vain : Mr. Hickson thought 
" ^twere better to bear the ills we have, than fly to others that 
we know not of* ; for there he sat during the whole of the 
three days a mute and motionless monument of detected mis- 
representation, looking like a ^^ guilty creature on a fearful 
summons**; quailing beneath the lash of my excited indigna- 
tion, without the candour to confess his errors or the courage 
to defend them. 

Let it not be inferred from Mr. Hickson*s silence, that if 
truth could have supplied him with the weapons of defence 
he lacked either the ability or the self-confidence to wield 
them. No ; for Mr. Hickson was in early life a disciple of 
^j.^ ******* *^ one of the most powerful speakers that 
ever mounted a public platform; in the sect which he founded 
" every man was his own clergyman,** and William Hickson 
was a frequent holder-forth ; — 

** A man who served them in a double 
Capacity, to preach and cobble; 
Who out of all doctrines could cut use, 
And mend men's lives as well as shoes." 
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At the hebdomadal Meetings of this sect the widest range of 
discussion was indulged in : I happened to be present at one^ 
and heard some speeches capital of their sort, they were de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliisy commingling in one mighty 
amalgam the most divers subjects— subjects theological and 
satirical— metaphysical and personal — ^and uniting at once the 
grave, the gay, the lively and severe. Whatever might have 
been the other uses of these discussions, they certainly ap- 
peared to me well-qualified to impart to those who engaged 
in them a volubility of words and a confidence of face, of both 
of which Mr. William Hickson was pre-eminently successfiil 
I understand in obtaining for himself a very large share. 

But to return to my subject,— at the close of my Address 
Mr. Travers read to the Meeting a long explanatory letter 
which Mr. Hickson had placed in his hands. * After a short 
address from a gentleman who called himself one of Mr. 
Hickson's friends, deprecating the passing of any Resolutions, 
Mr. Travers, with his customary kindness and moderation, 
and to prevent any stronger Resolutions against Mr. Hickson 
being proposed by others, himself suggested the following, 
which he had penned : they were duly moved and seconded 
by volunteers in different parts of the room, and were una- 
nimously adopted by the Meeting:— 

1st. ^^That in the opinion of this Meeting Mr. Pearson 
has successfully vindicated his integrity and consist- 
ency as a public man from the imputations cast upon 
him by an article in the Westminster Review of May 
last.'^ {Heary hear.) 

2nd. " Tbftt they are moreover of opinion that the amount 
and sources of Mr. Pearson's income and emoluments 
stated in that Review are, as explained by him, at 
variance with the facts, and so far as they are able to 
judge, do not exceed that fhir and proper remunera- 
tion which is necessary to maintain the character and 
position of a gentleman and a high public officer.^' 
{Hear, hear.) 

3rd. " That this Meeting are indebted to Mr. Pearson for 
a large amount of information, which, in detailing his 
long connexion with the Corporation of London, he 
has communicated, and that his statements have cor- 
rected many prevailing errors, as well as proved the 
great advantages that may be derived from a good 
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system of local government, baaed upon a repreaenta* 
tive principle/' {Hear^ hear*) 

It will be seen by a letter which is inserted in the following 
pages (p. 4), that I bad originally proposed, if Mr, Hickson 
would pay half the printer's and short-hand writer's charges, 
that a copy of the proceedings should be published, ^^ subject 
to such verbal corrections and curtailment as we might mu« 
tually agree upon, to put it in a readable form." Mr, Hickson 
refused to pay a shilling of the expense, and therefore left it 
to my own discretion, as to the amount of curtailment which, 
from pecuniary considerations alone, I should think it proper 
to adopt in the publication of my Address. 

The following pages contain I believe in every respect a 
fair and faithful account in a compressed form of every part 
of the proceedings ; I am satisfied there is not any substantive 
fact omitted which was introduced in my Speech, neither was 
there any statement made which is here omitted'^* 

Having been always a rapid and entirely extemporaneous 
speaker, there would have been found at aU times in any ob« 
servations made by me a number of needless expletives and 
repetitions, the printing of which would have largely inorear 
sed the expense of printing and equally augmented the labor 
of the reader: these have to a considerable extent been ex« 
punged, though many will I fear be found still to exist. These 
are evils which in a greater or less degree belong to the ex- 
temporaneous speeches of all but very first-rate men. 

It remains for me now to account for the non-publication 
of the Address for so many months, as well as for its appear- 
ance at the present time. 

Shortly after the Meeting took place 1 was attacked by 
serious indisposition; and the accumulation of business it left 
upon my shoulders delayed the preparation of the sheets for 
the press for some time : the whole however, as far as p. 192, 
was printed off as early as the month of February last. Un- 
avoidable delays, from the pressure of official business and 

♦ I should have excepted from this remark my observations upon Mr. 
Hickson's statement respecting the Poor Law Unions in the City : as the 
Corporation is not in any^ way connected with their administration, I did 
not think it necessary to incur the expense of printing those observations : 
if Mr. Hickson thinks it will in anyway serve his cause, and he will contri- 
bute a moiety of the short-'hand writer's transcript and the cost of priutingf 
they shall be published, " subject to such verbal correction and curtailment 
as we may mutually agree upon, to put them in a readable form." — C. P. 
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other circumstances^ then interposed^ until the feeUngs under 
which I originally entered upon the subject had subsided^ 
and I really became indisposed to complete it. 

Those who know me in private or even in public Kfe know 
that I am of an excitable temperament^ but of an easy dis- 
position^ and instead of being fond, as '^ The Reviewer ^* in- 
sinuates, of myself using hard words, I am in danger of ac- 
quiring the title of ^^ a good-natured fellow/' a title which I 
am aware rather obtains the pity than the respect of man- 
kind. After what Mr. Travers called, and the pubUc called, 
my manly defence of my own conduct — after the full and 
faithful exposition I had given of our corporate institutions 
in the presence of its opponents — after what appeared to all 
my hearers, my overwhelming exposure of Mr. Hickson, and 
my triumphant refutation of his statements ; and after the 
publication of the unanimous resolutions of the Meeting in 
the daily joiu'nals, I thought I had done all that an honour- 
able man was bound to do, and I did not desire by the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet to give unnecessary pain to Mr. 
Hickson, or to perpetuate the remembrance of a discussion, 
which, although it had terminated in a manner highly credit- 
able to myself, had, with the causes which led to it, been the 
source of much unaffected uneasiness to my family and friends. 

I have been now, however, induced to devote the requisite 
time to the completion of the few remaining pages by in- 
formation which reached me on Saturday last, that Mr. Hick- 
son has had the impertinence to pubUsh another pamphlet, 
in which he ascribes my forbearance to another motive, and 
although, as if ^^ wiUing to wound and yet afraid to strike,^' 
he refers to me in a subdued tone, and as I understand speaks 
even in respectful terms of my conduct in one important par- 
ticular, in which he had before impugned it, he yet presumes 
to re-assert some of the statjsments, to which, at the Meeting, 
I had given a triumphant refutation. 

As a duty therefore to myself and to the gentlemen who 
attended the Meeting and pronounced a decision upon the 
case ; and in grateful homage to the memory of Mr. Travers, 
who, after hearing my Address felt it right to withdraw his 
confidence from Mr. Hickson and bestow it upon me, I have at 
length deemed it necessary to issue these pages from the press. 

Mr. Hickson's recent pamphlet, like the former one, is, I 



undentandi carried about the streets in bags and gratuitously 
distributed. Time waS| when unsaleable wares of this de- 
scription used to be taken to the trunkmakers to line their 
boxes. I suppose I am not an impartial judge of the matter ; 
but when I recollect that Mr. Hickson^ to my certain know- 
ledge, has been for above twenty years dreaming about, and 
talking about, and writing about, Corporate Reform, and can- 
not point to any one single act of Corporate Reform that he 
has even assisted in achieving, I as a practical man submit 
that the productions of his pen might with great propriety 
be consigned to the uses ,of that respectable mechanic, who, 
proverbially, like himself, ^^ makes more noise than work/* 

Mr. Hickson I understand dolorously complains that I 
have thought proper to hold him responsible for his calumnies 
personally and by name, instead of fencing with him behind 
his mask as a Reviewer. Had Mr. Hickson chosen to confine 
his attacks to the pages of his " Review,*^ I must, if I had 
noticed them at all, have entered the lists secundum ariem, 
by tilting with him as an " editorial we/^ a sort of metaphy- 
sical abstraction wiSbhout a conscience to be shamed or a body 
to be kicked. The interests of religion and morals, of art and 
science, of literature and politics, may require for writers a pri- 
vileged incognito to enable them to comment upon men and 
manners, persons and things, with the freedom which the dis- 
cussion of these important subjects demands, and no man can 
deny that in the large majority of instances this is a privilege 
which is not abused ; but when a Reviewer is detected, as I 
have detected William Hickson, in gratuitously distributing 
by sackfuls his slanderous Ubels and puffing his " Literary^^ 
Review by means of anonymous handbills, " filching from 
me my good name,'^ he forfeits the rights of his incognito, 
and deserves to be drummed out of the corps of respectable 
Reviewers, as a soldier caught in the commission of a petty 
larceny crime is deprived of his facings, and kicked out of 
the barrack-yard with the " Rogue's March^^ playing at his 
heels. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 
CHARLES PEARSON. 

Clapham Common, Dec, 14, 1844. 



ERRATA. 

Page 80, note. — It was at tlie close of Charles the Second's reign that the 
Charters of London and other Corporations were actaally seized ; but the pro- 
ceedings were instituted at the instigation and under the management of James, 
then duke of York, and his minion the charter-himting Jeffireys. 

— 125, Hue 31,/or staticians read statisticians. 

— 137, — 34,ybr is read are. 

— 158, — 28, /or statidan read statistician. 

-- 16i; — 17,/or 3559/. b*. Sd. read S1559{i U 9d. 

— 187, — 10, for No. 17 read^o. 18. 

— 187, — 20, Jbr London read London Bridge. 
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Mr, TRAVERS addressed the Meeting- 
Gentlemen, — I think I had better proceed to open the 
business of the meeting, having given our friends a quarter 
of an hour to assemble ; in doing which I will first of all read 
two letters which have passed between the two gentlemen 
respectively concerned in the object of this meeting. The 
first is from Mr. Pearson to Mr. Hickson ; it is in print, and 
I dare say has been seen by many gentlemen present : but it 
may not have been perused attentively by all. It contains 
some very important points referring to the whole subject, 
and I think it is as well, therefore, to trouble you with a se- 
cond reading ; but I should first tell you that Mr. Pearson 
had before offered to Mr. Hickson and his friends to be pre- 
sent at this meeting, including those gentlemen who had sub- 
scribed to the reprint of this article in the Westminster 
Review, having their names furnished to him, which Mr. 



Hickson had declined doing. Mr. Pearson then writes to 
him under date of 27th November : — 

" Sir, — By persisting in withholding from me the names of the 
persons from whom you have obtained subscriptions for the 
circulation of your anonymous and slanderous publication, and 
by refusing me the names of the persons to whom you have 
gratuitously sent them, you may have imagined you would 
deprive me of the power of relieving myself of the imputa- 
tions they cast upon me : you will find you are mistaken. The 
request contained in the accompanying letter* to the Lord 
Mayor has been granted, and I now demand of you that you 
meet me face to face, like an Englishman, to defend yourself 
as best ypu may from the charges I have therein preferred 
against you. When two persons propose to adjust their dif- 
ferences by a public appeal, it is important that those differences 

* The following is a copy of Mr. Pearson's letter here referred to : — 

" My Lord, — When I v/as elected a paid officer of the Corporation, I 
pledged myself to abstain from any interference in public affairs, or from 
engaging in exciting subjects which, when my time and my actions were at 
my own disposal, occupied a large portion of my attention. 

*' Knowing this circumstance, an anonymous writer has taken upon him- 
self the cowardly office of forcing; upon the public attention in all directions 
by gratuitous distribution a series of unmanly UbeU upon my public and 
official character, charging me with hypocrisy when I was an independent 
member of the Common Council, and with apostasy since I have been one 
of its paid officers — filling my pockets with an enormous income, obtained 
by persecuting the poor, and- upholding abuses which I formerly denounced. 

'* I have discovered that the author of these publications is a man of 
talent, a practised and impressive speaker, and a person possessed of wealth, 
influence and power ; just the character who, if deceived by others, ought 
to be convinced and cautioned -, and, if himself a deceiver, ought to be cor- 
rected and exposed. 

" The Corporation of London can affi)rd to despise or disregard this 
writer's attacks upon them. Similar charges were in the House of Lords 
received with an incredulous smile, and in the Commons were dismissed 
with a shout of derision. 

*' Private individuals do not stand in the same situation as public bodies. 
8llence under an imputation is often taken as an acquiescence in its justice, 
and falsehoods oft repeated without contradiction in time obtain the chiv- 
racter of truth. 

'' My antagonist is an unscrupulous person, obviously determined to 
«p«re neither trouble, time, nor expense in his efforts to destroy a public 
reputation which I gratuitously devoted half the business hours of nearly 
twenty years of my life in acquiring. I must either in sorrow and silence 
succumb to these attacks, or 1 must be allowed to rise and refute them. 

" I should have no difficulty in proving, as of the Cprporation so~of my- 
self, that the charges contained in these publications are a series of false- 
hoods from the commencement to the close— that the vrriter has falsified 
figures and accounts, misquoted documents and garbled extracts, for the 
purpose of buildins upon them statements utterly unfounded and untrue. 
j3ut, my Lord, as the events referred to are spread over a surface of nearly 
thirty years with which I have been more or less connected with the Cor- 



should be clearly defined, the mode of appeal settled, and an 
impartial moderator chosen to see that everything is fairly con- 
ducted." 

Then he goes on to say something of myself, very kind 
and complimentary*, and that I had contributed two guineas 
as a subscription to the reprint of this publication in the 
Westminster Review, of which Mr. Pearson complains, and 
stating that at the time of my subscription I was not ac- 
quainted with its contents. I had heard generally it was a 
very able article, which I cheerfully testify ^at this time, but 
I certainly had not read it and did not know the whole con- 
tents, but I gave my subscription of two guineas freely. Mr, 
Pearson then adds, — 

** My confidence in his honour and in the justice of my cause 
V would not have diminished my desire to have the discussion 

-poration, it will require a few days to collect the documents requisite to 
refute these misstatements, as I should alone choose to refute them, with 
the overwhelming weight of demonstrative truth. 

" To employ my time and attention, which belong to the Corporation, 
in such an occupation, without their permission, appears to me contrary to 
the engagement into which I entered when I took office ; I have, therefore, 
to request the favour of ten days* leave of absence after the close of the 
present term, that I may meet my foe face to face, without the anonymous 
mask under which he has hitherto made his attacks } after the expiration 
of that time I will return to my duties with every vestige of these matters 
discharged from my mind. 

<' As some title to the indulgence I seek, I may remark that since my 
appointment to office, now more. than four years, I have not been absent 
from business, either for recreation or from indisposition or any other cause, 
more than thirty days altogether; and so faithfully have I observed my 
promise not to interfere in public aifairs, that I have never been present at 
any public or political meeting, and I have even abstained from giving a 
vote, though my personal attachment to political parties and opinions re- 
mains as strong as at any period of my life. 

•* I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

" Your Lordship s most obedient Servant, 

•' CHARLES PEARSON." 
** Guildhall, November 22^ 

*' PS, If it is your Lordship's pleasure to grant me the indulgence I 
seek, I shall feel obliged by your mentioning it to the Cgurt tomorrow, as 
absence at this time of the year is an unusual favour, 
" The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor." 

* The following is the paragraph in Mr. Pearson's letter which Mr. 
Travers omitted to readt — 

" The.wellrknown intelligence and integrity of Mr. John Travers would, 
I am sure, render his acting in that capacity equally acceptable to you and 
myself. He has, I am aware, contributed two guineas to your subscription 
to circulate one of ^our offensive publications. Even had he been pre- 
viously acquainted with its contents—" 

^ b2 



conducted under his auspices ; besides which, his having un- 
wittingly been party to a measure which has inflicted injustice 
upon me gives me some sort of claim to the sanction of a 
public inquiry, of the fairness of which his honoured name will 
afford the best warrant. I therefore propose, first, that Mr. 
Travers shall be requested to act as chairman or moderator. 
Secondly, that he shdl fix the day, hour and place of meeting. — 
any day within ten days from Monday next ; that as many per^ 
sons as the room will conveniently contain be admitted with 
tickets upon payment of, say one shilling each, to be applied 
towards defraying the expenses of the room and the charges of 
a short-hand writer, and that the remainder of the expense, in- 
cluding a transcript of the notes, be paid between us, with leave 
for us either jointly or separately to publish the same, subject 
to such verbal corrections or curtailment as we may mutually 
agree upon to be put in a readable form. Thirdly, tliat it shall 
be my duty to prove that your charges against me in your three 
publications, of being a hypocrite while I was in the Common 
Council and an apostate since I have been one of its officers, are, 
like your assertion that I derive an enormous income from per- 
secuting the poor and upholding abuses I formerly denounced, 
uttterly destitute of foundation. I undertake to prove that your 
publications abound with untrue statements, based upon figures 
and accounts falsified, — upon documents* garbled and extracts 
misquoted, — and that your arguments are as unsound as your 
statements are untrue. Fourthly, that no person shall inter- 
fere in the progress of the discussion but Mr. Travers, when 
necessary ; and that, subject to his correction, we will endea- 
vour to conduct it in a fair and gentlemanlike manner, free from 
personalities and, as far as is consistent with our avowed ob- 
ject, fi^e from harsh expressions ; like men, who, thouglf we 
may love ourselves much, love truth mpre. My primary object 
is, of course, to vindicate myself : the Corporation of London, 
their conduct and character need no champion, and I am not 
charged with their defence ; but in defending my own consist- 
ency for the quarter of a century I have been connected with 
that Corporation, I shall be compelled to refer to passages in 
their history during that period which will, 1 think, bring that 
body out in a bold relief sufficient to put you and their other 
accusers completely into the shade. In like manner I volunteer 
no defencp of corporate institutions in general ; but as I am, 
and ever have been a staunch advocate of local self-government 
based upon popular representation, and you are the great apo- 
stle of centralizing institutions, I may reasonably expect that 
our discussion may take' a turn of greater interest and more 
general utility than that which depends upon personal consi- 
derations alone. If you throw down the glove, I shall not be 
slow to take it up. Your recent continental tour will enable 
you to amuse the meeting with some samples of the institutions 
of despotic states, which you have, I understand, brought over. 



to be substituted for the corporate principles of local self- 
govemment which it is your wish to bring into disrepute. In 
relieving you from the obligation to prove your charges, and in 
taking upon myself the burthen of their disproof, I am aware I 
shall subject myself to unusual disadvantage in a public discus- 
sion with a person of your ability. I likewise feel that the cause 
may suffer from my long abstinence from engagements of this 
nature ; time and cares have abated my appetite for controversy, 
and my weapons will be found rusting from disuse." 

On the following day, Gentlemen, Mr. Hickson replies to 
Mr. Pearson to this effect : — 

*' Sir, — Your letter of the 24th siunmons me to a public meet- 
ing, before which you state," [Here he gives an extract from a 
part of Mr. Pearson's letter, viz.] — * It shall be my duty to 
prove that your charges against me of being a hypocrite while 
in the Common Council and an apostate since I have been one 
of its officers, are, like your assertion that I derive an enormous 
income from persecuting the poor and upholding abuses I for- 
merly denounced, utterly destitute of foimdation.' " 

** I am quite willing " [Mr. Hickson goes on to say] " to attend 
any meeting yoi^ may call, and should you favour me with a 
ticket I will certainly endeavour to be present ; but I have too 
much regard for the cause I advocate and respect for myself 
to take a part in proceedings instituted upon such grounds as 
the above. I cannot make a private quurrel of a public ques« 
tion ; I cani^ot admit by any arrangements to which I may be 
a party, that I have preferred such charges against you as you 
^describe. I am not a person to use offensive appellations. I 
.have not said you were a hypocrite in the Common Council; 
and, on the contrary, I thiiiJc, and have always thought, that 
you were perfectly sincere in your former statements that the 
' municipal imposts ' of the Corporation and the salaries of its 
officers require to be * largely reduced.* I have not called you 
' an apostate/ nor charged you with deriving an enormous in- 
come either from persecuting the poor or any other source. The 
passages which affect yourself in the pamphlet on ' Corporation 
Reform,' simply state that you are now the advocate and one of 
the well-paid officers of a corporation the abuses of which you 
formerly attacked, and the various fiscal exactions of which cer- 
tainly involve (in my estimation at least) the oppression and 
persecution of poor men. That you should be anxious to ex- 
plain your conduct and remove any unfavourable impression 
that may be produced by facts which cannot be denied, is 
honourable to yourself, and I trust the explanation will be satis- 
factory to the public. I have before offered you the opportunity 
of rebutting the statements of the Westminster Review through 
the medium of its own pages, but this you declined. That your 
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name should have been introduced in the discuSBion is simply 
owing to the active part you have taken from the date of Lord 
Brougham's speech to the Mansion House dinner of October 
last, in representing the present advocates of improved muni- 
cipal institutions (including myself) as 'calumniators of the 
Corporation/ and as men not even believing their own asser- 
tions ; it thus became necessary to show that some of those 
assertions have your own authority for their support* Private 
character is sacred, but the pubUc character of public men is 
public property; and when public men change sides, or but 
seem to do so, the right of commfenting upon their apparent in- 
consistency is the only security we have against a misplated 
confidence either in their arguments or their professions. To 
this 1 have only to add, the names of the subscribers to the fund 
for reprinting the article on Corporation Reform I do not feel 
at liberty to give. I mentioned in a former note that I was not 
the person who originated the subscription. If, however, your 
only object in this somewhat singular detaand be, that each of 
the subscribers shall hear your proposed defence, I will under- 
take for the parties concerned, if you will send me tickets for 
the purpose, that each of them shall have an invitation to at- 
tend ? The number of tickets required will not be great, as the 
fund alluded to does not, I believe, quite reach a hundred pounds, 
and most of the subscriptions are for sums of five pounds and 
upwards." 

Then> Gentlemen^ this morning I have received a note from 
Mr* HicJkson ; he says, addressing it to myself, — 

"December 9, 1843. 
" My dear Sir, — In the printed cards issued by Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, my name has been introduced, and in such a manner as to 
lead, I am afraid, to an impression that I have not only pro- 
mised to attend the meeting of Monday, but tdso to take part 
in the discussion. To remove this misconception, may I request 
you, as Chairman, to read to the meeting the whole of the short 
letter from which the extract in the inverted Commas has been 
given. * I know not whether my presence is expected by Mr. 
Pearson, or whether it has really been desired, but the form of 
card does not correspond with the kind of invitation which it 
is usual to accept. Whoever may be the individual described 
as the author of ' scandalous anonymous publications,' I cannot 
recognise myself as the person addressed. The statements 
of the Westminster Review have now been more than six 
months before the public, and no Secret has been made of the 
authorship. Proof sheets of the article were extensively circu- 
lated among the members of the Corporation and others with 
a view to the correction of inaccuracies before publication. 
Among the numerous particulars of the corporate and parochial 



expenditure contained in that paper, should any error of fact be 
yet disGovered, I will certainly take the fullest public opportu-* 
nity of rectifying the mistake. For myself, personally, I can- 
not anticipate that any imputation of motives or misstatetnent 
of toy opinions will render it necessary for me to say a word in 
selfodefence. Motives must be judged of by actions ( and the 
opinions of any individual upon a public question are but feeble 
authority. I have lived long enough to know that injurious 
aspersions, undeserved, are but of little moment, and that no 
man has a greater enetny to fear than himself.' " 

NoW; Gentlemen j these are all the documents which I think 
it necessary to read to you. I am most happy to attend an 
invitation of this kind^ given by any gentleman whatever, if 
it is thought thAt my services can be of any use to them or to 
the public, more especially in (eliciting truth upon a very im- 
portant subject, arising out of the particular charge here made, 
as Mr. Pearson alleges, against himself. I need not, I be-* 
lieve5 give you the history of the matter further than by saying 
that Mr. Pearson considers himself aspersed and calumniated 
by ti certain article which Appeared in the Westminster 
Review in May last, which article has been reprinted and 
c&culated with a great deal of mdustry throughout the City, 
until at last Mr. Pearson has fouhd it necessary to come for- 
wiu*d and defend himself, if so it may be termed, but at all 
events to explain the matter, and to rebut those aspersions or 
misstatements which have been made in that Review. 

Now you have heard that the Westminster Review^ or 
its pages, have been offered to Mr. Pearson, and he might 
have chosen that course as a means of self-defence, or he 
might have published a pamphlet i but Mr. Pearson says, I 
will do neither one nor the other: and I contend that Mr. 
Pearson has a right to adopt his own mode of defence, what** 
ever it may be, provided it is of a legitimate and proper cha^ 
racter ; and there can be nothing more fair and proper, and 
candid and bold, than coming forward before his friends and 
saying, I will defend myself at a public meeting, and I ask 
my accuser to come and meet me face to face. Mr., Hiokson, 
on tliat account, is not, I think, at all bound to meet him ; but 
he is here, and I recommended him to be here, as I have re>- 
commended to all others who entertain my opinions, which 
are generally similar to Mn Hickson's. I hope indeed, that 
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all advocates of corporate reform^ as well as those who thmk 
that reform should extend itself to our institutions generally^ 
are present. Whenever an accusation is made^ those who 
contribute to it ought to hear readily the answer that may be 
offered^ and I say it generally^ but especially in reference to 
the present case. Thus it is that you see me here. 

And you see me here especially^ because I have been some- 
what of an unconscious participator in this alleged, libel upon 
Mr. Pearson. The whole article, as I read it in the West- 
minster Review, is of the most able description. That there 
are not misstatements in it I will not assert. It is impossible 
to write upon such a silbject without some errors. I dare say 
it will be found that there are some misstatements, and I be* 
lieve that there is no man who will be more ready to correct 
any mistake or any error than our friend Mr. Hickson, who is 
known to be a man of high character. I believe a more 
honourable man does not breathe, or one more inoffensive, — ^a 
man who would not tread upon a worm ; but he is writing here 
upon a great public subject, and he has a right to use his 
weapons as he pleases, provided he keeps within the province 
of fair criticism. Here these two gentlemen are at issue. It 
is for you to. determine that issue, whether Mr. Hickson is 
justified in writing as he has done upon the subject of Mr. 
Pearson himself, and whether he has kept within ^e limits of 
fair criticism upon the general subject. 

Now I admit, on the part of Mr. Pearson, that the article is 
one of very considerable severity ; and I admit more, that if I 
had seen everything in that article before I gave my little 
subscription to the reprint and circulation of it, I should have 
hesitated to contribute also. I think it is a little beyond the 
limits of fair criticism, but I feel also that Mr. Hickson is the 
last man to inflict intentional injury on any individual what- 
ever. And it is to be remembered that in the warmth of ad- 
vocacy, sentiments are often expressed which were better 
omitted. But this meeting gives us the opportunity of cooler 
reflection. 

Mr. Pearson is here to make his own statement, and of him 
I need say little. He is known to you as a man of great re- 
putation. I believe we are indebted to him in past times for 
a considerable amount of corporate reform, and he will explain 



this to you. I believe also, a great many reforms have gone 
on in the Corporation which have not been seen by the pubUc 
at large, but more in practice than in constitution. The con- 
stitution itself remains as it has been, and is, I think, a most 
erroneous and mischievous one. We see in it that represen- 
tation and taxation do not go hand in hand together, and until 
they do, I shall never cease to wish that it may be reformed. 
In its present state it is not adapted to the times we live in, 
and cannot be otherwise than imperfect. Therefore, Gentle- 
men, do not mistake me, I am the same reformer as ever, and 
appear here as the advocate of fair play, my object being to 
elicit truth. If Mr. Pearson chooses to appear as tlie City So- 
Kcitor in the character of an advocate of the Corporation, to 
soften off anything disagreeable to me as a corporate reformer, 
and I am sure he would not misstate anything, I have no objec- 
tion to his doing so. The whole question is necessarily involved 
in the defence of his public character, and I am very glad to 
have something like a meeting upon the whole subject; for 
though we cannot call it a discussion, as there will probably 
be only one gentieman to address you, it will bring out a great 
deal of general information upon matters with which I dare 
say we are unacquainted. Whatever may have been the re- 
forms of the last twenty years, and however numerous the 
offices abolished, I am satisfied that there is much yet to be 
done. It would be enough indeed to say that our constitu- 
tion remains unaltered, and so long as it is based upon its 
present unsound principles, we cannot be right. I know that 
at the present moment there are in the Corporation itself im- 
portant reforms in agitation. I heartily desire that even more 
than these may be carried out, for I believe that the influence 
of public opinion is increasing, and becoming very strong 
upon this subject, and that it is desirable to have reforms 
effected from within, which individually speaking I should 
very much prefer, — ^for in this way reforms are usually ac- 
complished in a calmer spirit and a more efficient manner. 
But if it be not done from within, then, I say, it will come 
upon us from without, in a manner perhaps more violent and 
objectionable. 

However^ Gentlemen, these are but general remarks. I 
have told you what I believe we all know, that Mr. Pearson 
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hftd been a very good and consifttent reformer, and my belief 
is that he is the same consistent reformer fttill. But it mutt 
be remembered, that within the last few years he has aooepted 
public office; upon taking whidh he gave a pledge, and I 
thiuk very properly, that he would drop the oharacter of a 
partisan. He had no right afterwards to forfeit his pledge j 
but tvhether given or not, such would have been the position 
which he ought to take : for I hold it as a principle, that when 
a man takes office, though retaining his own private opinions 
and advocating them on all proper occasions, yet as a public 
officer he has no right to use the garb of office to enforce 
upon others those opinions, which^ though they are indivi** 
dually his own, may not be the opinions generally of those in 
whose service he is engaged. And this being the case with 
Mr« Pearson, he haa been silent for the last few years, and I 
confess I can account for his conduct satisfactorily, I have 
no charge of inconsistency to make against him myself. It 
is true that the words ^^apostacy^^ and " hypocrisy ^^ are 
not U0ed by Mr. Hickson, although certainly an inference 
may be made of something like them from the general tenour 
of the article in question^ but they are hard words to use i 
I wish my friend had not used them Upon his card of invita^ 
tion today> to which however be it understood I am no 
party. I think the wordis unnecessary for the occasion i we 
hardly enter upon the discussion in so calm A condition. But 
you will remember^ on the other haUdi that Mn Pearson's 
provocation has been great. Here is a wound and a deep 
wound inflicted upon his public oharacter and his reputation 
as a gentleman, whom you have knoWn and respected for 
twenty or five>*and'>'twenty years^ and he feels them more 
especially because5 as coming from such a quarter, he i^ays it is 
ungrateful of you to bring such a charge against one who has 
contributed pretty largely to reforms advocated by yourselves, 
and of which you appear altogether insensible* 

Gentlemen, there is a right and wrong on both sides i I 
dare say the address of our friend today will put the matter 
in a better shape wherewith to form an opinion on the sulyect. 
We shall at all events discover much that we did not know 
before. I do not recommend to Mr. Hickson to take any part 
in the present meeting, but he will do as he pleases* The 
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matter upon which Mn Pearson is to address jrou will be 
published afterwards* Mr. Hickson may prefer another mode 
of renewing the subjeot, and I trust that it will continue to 
be investigated till we know really where the truth lies^ and 
until all needful reforms are accomplished. 

Gentlemen^ I believe I need not say more : I am sure you 
will give our friend a patient and attentive and impartial 
hearing) and if there should be but one Uiith elicited upon the 
subject of Mr. Pearson's own reputation^ or upon the greater 
question of corporate reform^ — and he will permit me to say 
that I look upon it as a more important subject^— ^then I say 
that the object of our meeting today will have been fully 
accomplished. 
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MR. CHARLES PEARSON'S 
ADDRESS, 

&c. &c. 

Mr. Chairh AN) 
Sir^ — ^the perusal of the preliminary correspondence^ and tihie 
introductory remarks with which you have kindly opened 
the meeting, relieve me from the necessity of making many 
observations which would have been otherwise requisite to 
explain thill somewhat novel mode of public appeal in a case 
which might have been considered more properly the subject 
of personal or private explanation. 
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The meeting will perceive that Mn Hickson^ in some parts 
of his letter just read^ has sought to moderate and soften 
down the severity of the imputations which the offensive ar- 
ticle appears to me and to my fiiends to import. 

If Mr. Hickson really felt, when writing in his own name, 
that the conduct upon which he had anonymously commented 
was mord^vfitly represented by the modified expressions he 
now employs, it undoubtedly is to his credit, that at this early 
stage of the business he has so explained himself. I wish 
the whole tone and tenor of the letter had been in harmony 
with that feeling; it would have justified me in speaking of 
his conduct in the transaction with a degree of moderation 
and mildness which it might be considered pusillanimous in 
me now to employ. 

Mr. Hickson must moreover remember that the offensive 
publications, though assailing me personally and by name, 
were written anonymously, and circulated extensively both 
gratuitously and in a cheap form. It is the concurrence of 
these circumstances which has excited my angry feelings as 
well as the tone of indignation in which my letters have been 
couched, and has led to the meeting I have now the honour 
to address. I believe there is not within this room an En- 
glishman with a heart in his bosom who would not have felt 
and acted as I have done and am now doing, provided he had 
the means and the power of giving the triumphant refutsCtion 
of every charge which I happily possess. 

I propose first to read that part of the article written by 
Mr. Hickson of which I complain, and I will then state 
shortly the nature and character of the defence which I un- 
dertake to sustain. I have published and sent round with 
the tickets a statement of the heads of the intended discus- 
sion. If anything there mentioned should from inadvertence 
drop through, I shall be obliged by the chairman or any of 
my auditors reminding me of the omission, that I may sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

Mr. Hickson informs you that (although present) he does 
not intend to take any part in the proceedings ; I shall not 
allow myself on that account to depart fix)m my original inten- 
tion of discussing topics connected with corporate institutions 
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of more general interest than those which exclusively regard 
myself, for the purpose of rendering my address more inter- 
esting as well as more useful than if it were entirely absorbed 
by the discussion of purely personal matters. 

Although the expressions I have used in the correspond* 
ence are probably suf&cient for this purpose, I deem it right 
emphatically to repeat I am neither directly nor indirectly, 
by expression nor by implication, authorized by the Corpora- 
tion or any of their committees or members to explain or de- 
fend any one of their proceedings from the imputations cast 
upon them by these publications. They consider their name 
and character *^ a tower of strength,^^ which places them above 
the necessity of refuting anonymous attacks. Although, 
therefore, as may be seen by the printed announcement, a 
very large portion of my address will be devoted to an histo- 
rical description and a practical exposition of the Corporation 
and its institutions, its rights, privileges and immunities, and 
the manner in which its committees manage their affairs, my 
observations will yet be wholly or principally confined to 
those subjects which have been selected by Mr. Hickson as 
topics for misrepresentation ; and my remarks upon the 
changes which have taken place will chiefly refer to the pe- 
riod during which I was connected with the City of London 
as one of its unpaid members. I disclaim the character of 
an advocate, and desire none of those privileges with which 
it invests those who wear it. I came here to defend my own 
character from the charge of inconsistency as a political or 
corporate reformer, and to do justice to the warm and enthu- 
siastic feelings of ^^ a first love,^^ by clearing from unmerited 
imputations the fair fame of the Corporation of London, which, 
as a system of good local government, based upon popular 
representation, was the object of my earliest attachment. 

In disclaiming the character of an advocate in this discus- 
sion, I hope it will not be understood that I would shrink 
from standing forward in that capacity, at the bidding of those 
I have the honour to serve, for the purpose of stating the 
same facts to which I shall this day give utterance, before any 
tribunal in the world; all I mean to imply is, that as the Cor- 
poration is in no respect answerable for what I may utter, I 
shall not use my official gown as a cloak to screen me from re-^ 
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iponsibiEty in the performance of a task which haa been self- 
imposed. I am ready here upon the spot^ at my own perils 
to answer for everything I may chance to say j and although 
Mr. Hickson intimates his intention to remain silent, if any- 
thing should occur during the discussion to induce him to 
change his intention, I shall cheerfully absolve him from its 
observance, and shall exercise my privilege of explanation or 
reply: if it should appear that through inadvertence any mis^- 
representation has fallen from my lips, its correction shall in* 
stantly follow the discovery of my error; and if charged with 
intentional misstatement, upon my own head be the respon- 
sibility which would be properly entailed. 

I will now read the offensive article, with a running com- 
ment as I proceed. The catch-'Words of the paragraph will 
be found to be ^^The City Solicitor,'^ written in italics to at- 
tract peculiar attention. Except the Lord Mayor, I am, it 
should be remarked, the only person throughout the work 
distinguished with this finger-post direction. Though I am 
the lowest and last in title and rank and station of the several 
officers with whom the writer has classed me, "The City 
Solicitor '^ is thus dragged into the first rank, and his income 
misrepresented, for the purpose, as it obviously appears, of 
making the person who fills the office the subject of the 
author's derisive sarcasm. 

" The City Solicitor. — ^The legal business which, in the 
new town councils and in the boards of guardians, is now 
uniformly transacted by one officer, assisted by his clerks, 
is in the London Corporation divided among four t the 
Town Clerkj the ComptrolleTy the Remembrancer, and the 
City Solicitor. The salary and emoluments of these 
four officers, including the expenses of their clerks, cost 
the city, in the year 1833, upwards of £12,000; since 
which time there has been a slight, but immaterial dimi- 
nution of the burthen." 

Sir, appended to this article is a foot-note in small type, 
which I will also read. This practice of qualifying, as it were, 
in different parts of the work, by small foot-notes and appen*- 
dices in small type, the main misrepresentations which the text 
contains, is most reprehensible,-^calculated not only to con- 
fuse the reader, but to give an air wd appearance of candour 
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to the work ; thus disarming suspicion as to the accuracy of 
its main statements^ and leaving lurking under the fallacy^ 
the misstatements it is destined to conceal. The note is as 
follows:— ^ 8, d 

" Town Clerk 3586 1 4 

Comptroller 3599 10 4 

Remembrancer .' ; . 1845 2 5 



£9080 14 1 



Subject to their own expenses for Clerks. — Report of Sub-Re- 
venue Committee, p. 50. 
" The emoluments of the City Solicitor for the same year were 
estimated at £3000 ; but they are probably now somewhat less, 
as are those of the Town Clerk." 

Afler having read the foot-note I will proceed with the 
article, which is as follows : — • 

^^ It would be hard to define where the duties of each of 
these officers begin and end; they are all analogous. 
The Town Clerk attends to the business of the chamber^ 
and to freedoms and leases : — the Comptroller to some 
extent does the same, and looks after the Chamberlain, 
The Remembrancer attends the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and his chief business is to remember all the privi- 
leges of the City, in case any of them should be invaded 
by a railroad bill, or any other projected legislative 
measure. The duties of the City SoUcitor may, perhaps, 
be gathered from the following charges which appear in 
the statements of the City estate for 1841 : — 

£ #. d, 

" To Charles Pearson, Esq., City Solicitor, one 

year's salary 1200 

„ „ as Comptroller, pro tempore, 

twenty-five days' salary 34 4 11 

„ „ in respect of the markets . . 10 5 
To him more— an allowance for stationery , , . , 3 15 4 

To Charles Pearson, Esq., for disbursements in 

respect to the City right of metage 61 9 3 

To Charles Pearson, Esq., in respect to magis- 
tracy and police 1493 13 9 

,,. „ the conservancy of the river. , . . 359 17 3 
To him more, for miscellaneous business by order 

of the Court of Aldermen 105 4 4 

£3368 9 10 
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" These are all items in one account, — ^that called the City- 
estate^ — but, as we have observed, there are fifty-nine 
other accounts, many of them involving charges for legal 
business, and in only one of these accounts (the Bridge- 
house estate) are the particulars published in such a 
form that the sums paid to individual officers of the Cor- 
poration can be ascertained. Where the bill of the City 
Solicitor would end, if his charges under the head of 
each account were given, we know not ; enough has been 
supplied/' 

Could any man doubt, from the perusal of the foregoing 
figures, that, with the exception of the items for the salaries, 
the allowance for stationery, £S 15s. 4d,, and the item of 
£61 98. Sd., said to be for disbursements, the other items 
which swell the amount to £3268 9s. lOd. represent either 
profit charges, or at least that they represented bills for pro- 
fessional business involving the customary proportions of 
professional emolument ? Could any man read the paragraph 
which follows the figures without drawing the inevitable con- 
clusion, that a writer knowing so much of corporate affairs as 
Mr. Hickson affects to do, must have known that in addition 
to the foregoing enormous sums from one account, ^^ the City 
Estate,^' the City Solicitor derived very large emoluments 
from the other ^^ fifty-nine'^ ^^ — ^leading to his ejaculation, 
" Where the bill of the City Solicitor would end, if his charges 
under the head of each account were given, we know not ! *' 

Mr. Hickson, it would be perceived in his letter to Mr. 
Travers, says he did not state that the City Solicitor was an 
" over-paid officer ; '* but did not the foregoing statement 
convey to the mind of his reader this fact as plainly as if he 
had used those terms ? I have no hesitation in saying, that 
if the Corporation had paid me as my emoluments of office 
the amount which these figures represent, and also profes- 
sional bills for the business required by the several com- 
mittees and commissions ^of the Corporation, designated in 
the " fifty-nine other accounts,^' my office would indeed be 
deserving such an epithet as Mr. Hickson's charge implied ; 
but Mr. Hickson says he only described me as a " well-paid 
officer : '' if such had been the case, instead of matter of re- 
proach, it would have been a circumstance alike creditable to 
those who retained, as to him who filled, the situation. 
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I am sure the Chairman and every other honourable mer- 
chant in the City of London would bear cheerful testimony 
to the factj that no economy is worse than that which attempts 
to effect sayings by undervaluing and underpaying the exer- 
tions of diligent and faithful servants. 

The writer then continues^ " And let us do justice to a clever 
oflficer/^ Let us see. Sir, what are Mr. Hickson^s notions of 
^^justice to a clever officer:*' maUgnant sarcasm, base and un- 
founded imputations, constitute the " justice'* with which he 
woidd reward a public servant, who gratuitously toiled in the 
cause of Reform (which Mr. Hickson professes to advocate) for 
twenty years. I have, it is true, as you are well aware, retired 
altogether from any interference in public affairs, and am con- 
tented to spend the remainder of my days in the unobtrusive 
quietude which my official usefulness and personal ease render 
dike desirable; but I fearlessly challenge Mr. Hickson to 
the proof that, in word or action, I have ever exhibited the 
slightest disposition to abandon the principles which earned 
for me the degree of public respect awarded by the Common 
Council seven years since, when I formally retired from the 
court, and received from my constituents a vote of thanks for 
the past, and a dispensation from future service. 

I will now read the personally offensive part of the article, 
which it will be perceived commences with a left-handed com- 
pUment, reminding me of the fable of the eagle, who not 
being able to penetrate the tortoise's shell by any ordinary 
mode of attack, bore him aloft in his talons, till, dropping 
him on a rock, he was enabled to destroy his victim, and 
prey upon his remains. 

*^ Mr. Charles Pearson was long the talented leader of what 
might be considered the liberal opposition in the Court 
of Common Council : he is now an officer under that 
corporation whose misgovemment he denounced; — > 
but why, therefore, should he be condemned ? Is not 
the whole world more conservative than it was in by- 
gone days? And what are the duties of a reformer? 
In a financial light they are two : — first to reform 
abuses of expenditure ; and if that cannot be effected, 
to prevent the pubUc money falling into worse hands 
than his own. In the first object Mr. Pearson failed — 
in the second he ably succeeded ; and now silently, but 
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not less forcibly, than when his voice was uplifted in 
the Court, and its walls rang with the tones of indig- 
nant remonstrance, be pursues the same path of ho- 
nourable consistency. He puts year by year his va- 
rious bills of charges before the members of the Court 
of Common Council and their numerous committees; 
charges which tell of monopolies defended, of poor men 
persecuted, of oppressive exactions and spendthrift 
irodigality ; but he wastes no words, for in his heart 
e says — ^ Those who will not be impre9sed with the 
necessity of reform by the mute eloquence of these wit- 
nesses, would not be convinced by anv effort of human 
anguage, Demosthenes himself would plead in vain ! ^ *^ 

The foregoing imputations upon my conduct and character, 
it should be observed, were contained in an article in the 
Westminster Review, professing to treat on municipal reform, 
and embracing a number of charges against the Corporation 
of London. I do not know what other men may think, but 
for my own part I could but consider, that so to describe an 
individual by name (the only name mentioned, except in terms 
of commendation, in the entire article,) was to hold me up to 
the public as an insincere or useless reformer while a member 
of the Common Council, long acting as the talented leader of 
the liberal opposition, yet failing to effect any reform in 
abuses of expenditure, and now '^ pursuing the same path of 
honourable consistency '^ by serving that same corporation as 
an apostate officer, and filling my pockets with the price of 
my degradation, in the shafpe of bills of costs for persecuting 
the poor, supporting oppressive exactions, and defending 
abuses which I had formerly denounced. These chains 
however, grave and serious as they are, had failed to arouse 
me. In truth, I long refused to read the article ; — when told 
by a friend of its existence in the Westminster Review, I re- 
plied, " If there is an initial letter, or any conventional sign 
to denote the writer, as is the case with the productions 
of respectable contributors to that periodical, I will read it, 
and if it afford ground of complaint, I will communicate 
with the writer.^^ Whatever may have been my disposition 
in former times, I now entertain the greatest repugnance to 
have my time wasted and my feelings excited by engaging in 
a paper war; and finding the article bore no signature to 
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vouch its accuracy, I resolved to pass it over without notice^ 
calculating that the ^Review' had but a very small circulation^ 
and that the good sense and good feeUng of its general readers 
would give sufEcient weight and value to my public character 
as a consistent man^ to protect me from loss of reputation on 
that account. 

There the affair might have rested, the article unread, and 
the writer unknown or unnoticed, but another friend called 
upon me some weeks afterwards with a reprint in a pamphlet 
form, with a prefix of a letter written by me in 1830, com- 
menting upon certain true representations, true accounts, and 
true statements which had been made by me, openly and 
publicly, in the Court of Common Council at that time; 
and which letter was artfully so introduced by the writer as 
to leave it to be inferred that it vouched the accuracy of the 
untrue representations, the untrue accounts, and the untrue 
statements published by Mr. Hickson in 1843. But this was 
not all the provocation I had received before I took notice of 
the writer; for having in a speech after a dinner at the Mansion 
House responded to the toast of the Corporation of London^ 
in warm terms of admiration of sound corporate institution! 
and of good local self-government as contra-distinguished from 
the centralizing schemes of despotic states, the writer of the 
former ofiensive article printed, in the shape of a handbill, a 
garbled account of the speech, accompanied with comments of 
the most coarse and offensive kind ; charging me with ^^ gross 
and palpable misstatements'^ and ^^bold mendacious asser- 
tions,'' and urging the citizens of London to demand what he 
calls '^the consolidation of unnecessary officers, even if it 
should appear that an efficient town clerk should supersede the 
necessity for a City Solicitor : ^' thus coolly proposing that a 
man who had been compelled to give up a lucrative profes- 
sional practice on obtaining his present honourable position 
under a corporation — ^to whose service, as an unpaid member, 
he had devoted the pith and marrow of his youth, — should, 
under the mild term of having his office " consolidated,^' be 
turned adrift, to begin the world again at fifty years of age. 

These handbills, be it remarked, though anonymous, had 
not only been circulated from door to door in the City, but 
had been, with copies of the pamphlets, gratuitously sent to 
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my masters, my clients, the members of the Corporation, in- 
cluding gentlemen of every variety and shade of opinion ; and 
to crown the atrocious character of these proceedings, subscrip- 
tions had been obtained from my personal and political friends, 
in ignorance of the contents of the pamphlet, to defray the 
charge of its circulation, thus feathering as it were from my 
own pinion the poisoned arrow with which he aimed at my 
destruction. One other sentence, and I will conclude this part 
of my subject. Mr. Hickson^s letter, which has been read, 
claims merit for employing in the article '^ no harsh appeUa'* 
tions,'' and for not having used the precise expressions which 
my letter assumed. True ; but the meaning was the same, 
and the effect quite as mischievous. An assassin's weapon 
is not a whit less deadly because it is polished bright, nor is a 
club less dangerous when wielded by an unseen hand. 

A full exposition of Mr. Hickson's gross and wilful misre« 
presentations as to the amount, the particulars, and the 
sources of the City Solicitor's income, together with a true 
statement of the manner in which the Corporation remune- 
rate their officers, I will reserve for the conclusion of my 
address, and I will now proceed to lay before my auditory a 
recital of facts connected with the Corporation, its affidrs, and 
its history for the last thirty years ; after which I will boldly 
challenge the decision of the meeting, whether, while I was an 
unpaid member, or as Mr. Hickson sneerlngly describes me, 
the ^^ talented leader of the liberal opposition in the Court of 
Common Council,'' the Corporation failed to effect any re- 
form of abuses, financial or otherwise, as he affirms; or 
whether, since I have been one of its paid officers, I have 
acted the part of a worthless renegade, as his words import. 

I am aware. Sir, that the performance of the task I have 
undertaken will expose me to the charge of egotism. It is 
one of the disadvantages under which a man necessarily 
labours who speaks or writes in his own name and person, 
fron^ which anonymous writers and vicarious advocates are 
exempt. You, Sir, have Mr. Hickson's pamphlet before you: 
you have, you say, read it, and you will probably follow me 
in my references and quotations. If at any part of my ad- 
dress, your own good taste and unassuming manners should 
lead you to think me ** overstepping the modesty of nature," 
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be pleased to consider the situation in which I am placed% 
and compare me with the antagonist Mrith whom I have to 
deal. Think; only think^ Sir^ of the impertinent dogmatisms 
of this self-sufficient gentleman, divested of his mysterious 
incognito, the great '^ editorial we/' and I fancy I shall be 
deemed by comparison a tnost modest man. 

As soon as I was of age I obtained my freedom of the City 
and my livery of one of the twelve chief companies, at an ex* 
pense of nearly one hundred pounds. My educational studies 
and professional pursuits had impressed upon my young and 
ardent mind an enthusiastic attachment to our achnirable con- 
stitution, and no less an affection for the Anglo-Saxon institu* 
tions of this great city, in which I had first drawn my breath. 
I soon embarked, with more zeal than prudence, all my youth* 
ful energies in the stirring subjects which then agitated the 
public mind ; and in the beginning of 181 7^ when I had only 
just numbered twenty-three years, I was sent to the Common 
Council, as one of the representatives of the populous and 
public-spirited ward of Bishopsgate. 

State of the Nation in 1816.— At that period all the 
public establishments in the country, from the national trea* 
sury to the lowest of its municipal and parochial corporations^ 
were in a most unsatisfactory state. The gigantic efforts of the 
nation during the French war just then terminated had drained 
the country of its natural strength, while the creation of an 
inconvertible paper currency had given to its countenance the 
hectic flush of apparent health. The standard of value by 
which revenue and expenditure had been previously governed, 
was changed at the commencement of the war. In a quarter 
of a century the poor-rates had been trebled, the taxes of the 
nation had been trebled, the expenditure of the nation had been 
quintupled, and the national debt had been trebled, as a charge 
upon the national industry for their descendants to pay. 

I am here relating facts, without expressing an opinion as 
to the propriety or necessity of the measures that led to these 
results. It may be that the honour, the faith, the interests 
of the nation required these sacrifices, and that it was neces* 
sary for the government of the day to drug the people with 
political excitement and paper money, to stimulate the ex-- 
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eions and foreign interferences which overthrew the honour 
and the independence of continental states. If this is so, the 
necessity of the measures must furnish their justification ; 
but it is not the less true that paper money and party spirit 
had, at the time to which I have referred, infused a greater 
or less degree of disorder and corruption into every depart- 
ment of our social state. 

State of the Oorporatioii in 1816. — ^The Corporation 
of London and its institutions had not escaped extensive con- 
tamination from these causes; and on the return of peace, 
when men had leisure to address themselves to the examina- 
tion of abuses and the correction of extravagance, the Com* 
mon Council presented a vnde field for the stirring spirits of 
the age. It was not however to these circumstances alone that 
the difficulties and ill-government of the Corporation at the 
end of the last and the commencement of the present century 
might be imputed. The City of London had been the scene 
of disasters of no ordinary kind — disasters sufficient to have 
destroyed a community that did not contain within its own 
bosom an extraordinary share of energy and industry, those 
great elements of reviving power and wealth. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century this then densely populated 
city had been visited by a direful plague, which desolated her 
streets, while death and terror bore from within her walls a 
large portion of her most wealthy and industrious inhabitants* 
Scarcely had the sound of wailing died away on the survivors' 
ears when an accidental conflagration, for its extent and de- 
vastation without parallel in the history of the world, ravaged 
the city ; seventeen thousand private houses were destroyed $ 
and the greater part of the churches, the halls of the com- 
panies and the public buildings of the Corporation, as well as 
a large portion of its corporate property, fell a prey to the de- 
vouring element It is true that the city rose again from its 
ashes with more than its pristine grandeur, but the distresses 
in which the calamity had involved the Corporation led to the 
selling of their official appointments in perpetuity, with power 
of alienation to the purchaser : it likewise led to other discre<^ 
ditable practices, establishing a vicious system of corporate 
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management^ and entailing upon their BUCcesBors the obser- 
vance of chargeable obligations which they were legally bound 
to fulfil, but for which they were no otherwise morally re- 
sponsible than are Her Majesty^s ministers of the present day 
iiinenable to censiu-e for maintaining inviolate the national 
fiuth by paying the interest of a debt imprudently (in some 
instances corruptly) contracted by those who governed the 
nation in bygone years. You will be pleased to observe, Sir, 
that I here profess to state the history of these abuses, not to 
justify their existence : but if national mismanagement and 
national debts incurred in past times can find any apology 
in the circumstances to which they owed their origin, I, on 
behalf of the Corporation of London at the close of the 
eighteenth and the commencement of the nineteenth centtuy, 
crave some forbearance from censure for the then continuance 
of evils which were the result of errors and misfortunes in 
former times, and which I will prove the Corporation in the 
present day have done everything in their power to redress. 

On the day I entered the Court of Common Council^ a 
report was presented with bills for upwards of £25,000, the 
cost of the banquets to the Prince Regent, the Allied So- 
vereigns, the Duke of Wellington, and the distinguished 
Warriors and statesmen who by their valour had won the 
triumphs of the field, and by their wisdom had established 
the peace of the world. The sum was great, but the occasion 
was glorious ; and there was not, I believe, a single citizen 
who, if it had been defrayed out of a surplus revenue, 
would have grudged the expenditure of even this sum, large 
as it was, to have made a demonstration in the sight of the 
assembled sovereigns of Europe, of the blessing of free insti- 
tutions in advancing the wealth and power of a people, when 
secured by a popular government based on the representative 
principle. But unfortunately, on the same day that this 
report was read in the Court, another report was placed upon 
its table which completely changed the complexion of the 
afiair* Instead of a costly banquet provided by a wealthy 
Corporation firom the superflux of its annual or other income, 
this report revealed that its cost had been defrayed by the 
increase of a large money-debt, — a debt which had been accu- 
mulating for several years, and was then in a still more rapid 
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progress of augmentation from an alteration in the law, which^ 
by the abolition of gaol fees^ had thrown upon the Corpora- 
tion a large increase of annual charge. The '^ Finance Com- 
mittee ^' reported that the ordinary income of the Corporation 
was quite inadequate to support its ordinary expenditure^ and 
that in the preceding four years a debt had arisen of £58,000 
3 per cent, stock, borrowed of a trust estate; besides j£lO,000 
due to the Chamberlain and (as it aftervi^ards appeared) up- 
wards of £30,000 to tradesmen,£l 7,000 to the Remembrancer, 
£6000 to the Solicitor, and other considerable sums to other 
persons. The report further recommended the imposition of 
a county rate on the citizens to make good the deficiency in 
the annual income of the Corporation, so as to meet the an- 
nually increasing demands upon its funds. Such was the 
desperate condition at that time of the finances and credit of 
the Corporation, that the City baker had refused to supply 
the prisons with bread, except upon the personal guarantee 
of the Chamberlain himself. 

[Mr. Pearson here read to the meeting extracts from the 
printed Reports of the Common Council sustaining these 
statements, and then continued] — These are undoubtedly 
strong evidences of previous mismanagement in the Corpo- 
ration, but they were not greater than might have been found 
at that period in every Government department; nor were 
they worse in principle, though perhaps larger in degree, 
than extravagant abuses which at that time characterized al- 
most every other public and private establishment throughout 
the land. Corporations, like nations, have their cycles of 
change, their revolutions of industry and economy producing 
affluence, affluence producing pride and extravagance, extra- 
vagance producing poverty and humility, and poverty and 
humiliation enforcing a return to the practice of prudent 
economy, which had been the original foundation of their 
power and their wealth. 

The House of Commons and the Common Council had 
their reformei's within their respective walls, and the people 
clamouring from without for economy, retrenchment and re- 
form, led to a series of national and corporate changes which 
abundantly proved the value of the principles of representa- 
tive governments as safety-valves for the discharge of cor- 
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ruption^ and for effecting all necessary reforms^ without up-^ 
rooting, as in despotic states^ the foundations on which their 
national institutions rest. 

Zksonomy and Reform. — My anonymous antagonist has 
charged me with having entirely failed to accomplish any finan* 
dal reform, when a member of the Common Council. The 
annals of that Court have however recorded that, when this 
report, which had for its object the imposition of a new tax, 
was brought up, I, boy as I then was, was one of the fore- 
most in the "forlorn hope,^^ who threw themselves into the 
breach to prevent the imposition of any new chaise on the 
rate-payers of the City, unless, after a scrutinizing inquiry 
into the actual position of the Corporation, and the causes 
of its then existing distress, it should prove that such a 
measure as that recommended was one of unavoidable ne« 
cessity. I was, together with three other members of the 
ward of Bishopsgate and ten members from other wards, 
added to the committee that had recommended the rate upon 
the citizens. The effect of this infusion of new blood into 
the committee was soon made manifest, for on the 13th of 
June they returned to the Court with a report containing the 
following sentence from the pen of the person whom my ve- 
racious antagonist satirizes as having failed to effect any finan- 
cial reform : — 

*' That they are decidedly of opinion that it would be impolitic 
and unjust to levy any rate upon the inhabitants of the City of 
London to meet the increased expenditure required by the 
gaols, until it is fully ascertained that the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary resources and revenues of the Chamber of the City of 
London are not adequate to the payment of all necessary de- 
mands ; and they had so far exercised their limited powers in 
the investigation of those channels of expenditure which had 
come within their inquiry, as to be fully convinced that, had a 
provident application been made of those funds, the humiliating 
consideration of the abandonment of any of the City privileges, 
or the levying a tax upon their fellow- citizens, would never 
have been imposed upon them." 

If, Sir, I had quitted the Common Council on the 13th of 
June, 18l7j the day on which the Report I have quoted was 
adopted by the Court and referred back to the committee, to 
pursue their inquiries and carry out the economical reforms 
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suggested^ — if I had never again set my foot within its walls, 
I tlunk I might have escaped the sarcasms of my assailant by 
showing that I had not been at least in this affair an insincere 
or altogether an unsuccessful advocate of financial corporate 
reform. The spirit of enthusiasm is, however, stimulated, 
not quenched, when the early dawnings of success flatter the 
youthful mind with brighter prospects of extended useful- 
ness: my constituents were elated with this early earnest 
of success and urged me forward in my carreer. 

It was not alone a financial reform for which the public- 
spirited members of the Corporation were their contending; 
as of the state so of the City, its various institutions were in^ 
feoted with abuses which called loudly for redress. 

Packltig Speeial Juries. — ^Amongst others, it was my 
good fortune to correct an evil, for the rectification of which 
Erskine and Home Tooke had struggled in vaiD« A practice 
prevailed of packing juries for the trial of political offences by 
means of selected lists placed in the hands of the officer of 
the crown, without the slightest warrant of prescriptive or 
statute law. It is told of Home Tooke, that when called 
upon to strike out from a panel taken from one of these 
packed lists the names of twelve jm>ors against whom he 
might have had special objection, the caustic wit refused to 
give his sanction to the corrupt list by taking any part in its 
reduction, replying, in the language of Shakespeare, ^^ I' faith 
there is but small choice in rotten apples.'^ The citizens of 
London elect its Sheriffs, and the Corporation has the appoint- 
ment of the Secondaries, by whom juries are impannelled and 
the lists prepared. The practice of packing the special jury- 
list which prevailed elsewhere, existed also within our corpo- 
rate jurisdiction. The Common Council granted me a com- 
mittee of inquiry. Supported by Robert Waithman, Samuel 
Favell, Robert Slade, the present Sir James Williams, and 
other great and good men of the Court, I was enabled to drag 
to light the hidden sources of this abuse. A report of the 
committee, which I here produce, sets forth that this picked 
and packed list had been constructed by the Secondary ac> 
cording to his own will and caprice, and contained but the 
names of 259 qualified jurors, picked and selected out of the 
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whole mass from whom the special jurors for the trial of po- 
litical offences within the City ought to have been impartially 
taken* It further appeared that this list, limited as it was, 
had been left for weeks together with the officer whose duty 
it was to nominate juries, so as to have enabled him to make 
a selection destructive of the purity of that great palladium of 
an Englishman's liberty, a trial by his peers* It moreover 
appeared, that preparatory to the trial of causes to which the 
crown was a party, a direct interference was proved to have 
taken place between the soUcitor to the Treasury and the 
officer whose duty it was to have maintained an impartial 
position as between the subject and the crown. Backed by 
public opinion, and supported by the independent public 
press, the practice was for ever abolished, and I carried away 
in triumph the list which had so long been used as an instru- 
ment of injustice and oppression. By the same means and 
at the same time we were enabled greatly to mitigate, though 
not entirely to remove, other grievous abuses which existed in 
the Secondaries^ Office, — abuses into which our inquiries re- 
ilpecting the packing of juries had given us an insight. In 
the year 1802, during the reign of misgovemment and cor- 
ruption, the Corporation had sold the office with all its abuses 
for £10,200 1 the venerable Samuel Dixon, and other conser- 
vative members of the Court, joined with those who were 
called reformers in correcting these flagrant evils ; thank God, 
I have lived to see an end to this scandalous practice of sell- 
ing offices and tolerating the abuses to which the practice 
naturally gave rise ! 

Abolition of the Sale of Offices. — ^Although the sale of 
offices had been a profitable source of corporate revenue, the 
Common Council have, within the time to which I have re- 
ferred, entirely abolished the practice. Not an appointment 
within their control is now sold ; the Secondaries are annually 
elected by the Common Council, who are themselves the ob*- 
jects of annual popular election. The well-merited confidence 
of their fellow-Citizens which the Secondaries enjoy, operates 
as a powerful stimulus to an honourable discharge of their 
important functions, and the rules and regulations by which 
their office is ordered are well-defined, publicly known^ and 
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strictly enforced^ under the superintendence of a committee 
appointed in that year for the purpose of conducting the in- 
vestigation. Within the period of which I am speaking, an 
immense number of other practical reforms have taken place 
in that Court, which though apparently small in themselves^ 
have had a most powerful effect in leading to the improved 
system of local government, which now prevails in every 
branch of our corporate afiairs. 

Attendance of Members* — ^To insure regular attend- 
ance at the commencement of the business of the Court of 
Common Council, the name of every person present at the 
time stated in the summons is taken down by an officer and 
recorded in the next printed proceedings of the Court. 

Open DiTisions. — ^Twenty years ago, persons below the 
bar, though part of the constituent body, were, in imitation 
of the practice of the Commons' House, driven out of Court 
while the divisions were taken within closed doors, and no 
record could be obtained for the information of the consti- 
tuents as to the manner in which their representatives dis- 
charged their delegated trust. Now, by order of the Common 
Council, the divisions are openly taken and faithfully re- 
corded in print. 

Reporters recognised. — Convenient seats have been pro- 
vided in the court for Reporters, and every facility given to 
ventilate by publicity the proceedings of the Court. 

Proceedings and Accounts Printed. — Full minutes of 
the proceedings of the Common Council are regularly printed, 
as are all its accounts and special reports upon all important 
matters ; and these documents are not kept in the seclusion of 
their corporate archives, nor are they confined to the inspec- 
tion of their members, but they are all regularly deposited in 
the Library in Guildhall, which is at all times accessible to 
all persons, subject only to regulations similar to those 
adopted by the British Museum, to secure by personal identi- 
fication of respectable individuals the preservation of the 
valuable documents which the library containst 
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Ballot abolished. — In order that the responsibility which 
exists in theory should be maintained in practice between the 
constituent and the representative body^ vote by ballot, by 
which corporate officers were formerly elected, is now abo- 
lished ; and in his place in the Court each member rises and 
gives his vote audibly, so that the constituent may at all 
times know the principles by which his representative is 
governed in making selections for office. I have. Sir, in the 
room the printed proceedings of the Common Council, which, 
if it is the desire of any individual present, I will produce to 
verify each of these statements. 

Commiasioiierji of Corporatton Inquiry. — ^There is 
one entry in the printed minutes of the Common Council 
which I cannot deny myself the pleasure of reading in ex- 
tenso, because it will demonstrate the utter groundlessness 
of the charge preferred by the enemies of the Corporation, 
that they practise a studied concealment of their affairs, and 
prefer darkness to light, as if their deeds were evil. In 1833^ 
when the Commission for Inquiry into Municipal Corpo- 
rations was issued by the crown, some of the first consti-* 
tutional lawyers in the country pronounced it illegal, and 
advised that it ought to be resisted: had the Corporation 
desired concealment, these opinions afforded abundant pre- ^ 
text for resistance ; the Corporation were, however, animated 
by higher principles, and the following resolutions were 
adopted : — 

" Resolved, — ^That it is becoming the honour and dignity of the 
Court, that all evidence, as well oral as documentary, which 
may be required by His Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring 
into the Government of Municipal Corporations, touching the 
rights and privileges of this Corporation, and the manner in 
which they have discharged the important duties intrusted to 
them, should be given by the officers of this Corporation at the 
head of the several departments to which such inquiries parti- 
cularly refer." 

" Resolved, — That all the officers, clerks, and servants of the 
Corporation (with the exception of the Recorder, Common 
Serjeant, and the Judge of the Sheriffs' Court, being judicial 
officers) be requested to attend before the Commissioners, and 
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to give them the fullest information in their power, both oral 
and documentary." 

In pursuance of these resolutions^ every officer was sub- 
jected to examination ; the most searching investigation into 
all our corporate affairs was kept up for several weeks ; foes 
as well as friends were examined without number or stint ; 
our late able and intelligent Town Clerk, Mr. Woodthorpe, 
was under examination for several days, and the head of the 
Commission complimented him with the remark, that in the 
whole course of his official examination of corporations, the 
Town Clerk of London was the only man capable of giving 
full and perfect information upon every subject on which it 
was required. The Commissioners engaged in that inquiry, 
it is true, recommended some structural and organic changes 
in the Corporation of London, as it was difficult for them to 
exclude one corporation from the operation of a rule which 
they had applied to all others in the nation ; but having re- 
ported to the crown and to parliament the evidence which they 
had taken, the ministers and the legislature thought proper, 
wisely, to exclude the Corporation of London from a measure, 
which however it might be suited to, or needed by other cor- 
porations, was wholly inapplicable to the City. 

It pleases Lord Brougham, the reviewer, and other oppo-* 
nents of the Corporation to represent it as a money-loving, 
sordid, avaricious, grasping body, endeavouring to fill its cof- 
fers by means of abuses and exactions of every kind for the 
purpose of enabling it to squander its wealth with coirupt 
profusion, as ifalieni appetens, aui profams^vftt^ the only suit- 
able motto of their corporate capacity. I will now proceed. 
Sir, to examine the foundation upon which this charge rests, 
and for that purpose I will advert to two or three of the in- 
stances referred to in Lord Brougham's philippic against the 
Corporation in the House of Lords, which was, I have rea- 
son for believing, stimulated by the same individual who 
penned the article which I am here to refute. It is no novelty 
in the practice of slander that ^' the good deeds" of corpo- 
rations as of individuals should " be evil spoken of;'* but it 
is somewhat remarkable that the enemies of the Corporation 
should have selected a purely disinterested act of that body- 
as the foundation of one of the basest imputations. 
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DiscontiBiuince of Bartholomew Fair. — Lord Brougham 
charges the Common Council of London with ^^ upholding 
the rioting and confusion — the debaucheries and immoralities 
of Bartholomew Fair^ for the purpose of keeping up their 
rents :^^ if this were the truth, or anything like the truth, not 
only would the. Corporation be undeserving of public con* 
fidence, but the individuals who compose it would be subject 
to the most degrading imputations. But how stands the 
fact ? The Corporation of London had had frequent applicdr 
tions in times past by sober-minded respectable citizens to 
put down the annoyance which the Fair created. The At- 
torney and Solicitor-General and other eminent counsel had 
been consulted, and it was held that the Fair could not be 
abolished, not only from the difficulty there exists at all times 
in interfering with popular rights and popular customs that 
have been sanctioned by time, and are intertwined with the 
prejudices of the people, but because a noble lord, the de- 
scendant of Sir John Rich, grantee of the crown in the reign 
of Henry VIII., possessed privileges similar to the City for 
holding a fair on the same days on a portion of the same 
site. The Common Council had over and over again mani- 
fested an anxiety to put an end to so great an annoyance in 
the centre of the City, and it became more than ever import- 
ant for them to accomplish this object, when, about seven 
years since, by an act of parliament, fairs in the suburbs of 
London had been put down, and the most degraded part of 
the fair^going population were thus driven to seek the grati- 
fication of their loose tastes and amusements by resorting to 
this, the remaining scene of their former revels. Instead of 
enhancing their gains and profiting by a monopoly, which 
the suppression of other fairs would have given them, the 
Corporation opened a treaty with the noble lord, the owner 
of the other moiety of the Fair, and purchased his interest for 
one thousand pounds, for the avowed purpose of getting the 
whole interest into their hands, that it might be suppressed. 
Having been elevated to the office I have now the honour to 
hold, I was consulted by the committee charged by the Cor- 
poration with the duty of putting an end to the Fair ; my in- 
structions were, that the Corporation would cheerfully sur- 
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render as well the emoluments which they had derived from 
their moiety as those which they had recently ptirchased, 
being only anxious to mitigate or entirely remove the nui- 
sance^ as I might find the law would warrant. If it bad been 
the disposition of the Corporation to make an ineffectual at- 
tempt to suppress the Fair and to purchase reputation without 
a sacrifice of revenue, both objects might have been accom- 
plished by commencing a crusade for its forcible suppression. 
The motives and actions of the Corporation in the course they 
took will be perhaps best explained by reading two or three 
short extracts from my report. 

" I am clearly of opinion that the Corporation may lawfully cir- 
cumscribe the limits and duration of the Fair, and may make 
rules and regulations for its government, which will remove all 
nuisances and obstructions to trade, without attempting sud- 
denly and entirely to suppress it ; a proceeding which would 
doubtless be ascribed to an attempt on the part of the Corpo- 
ration, improperly to interfere with the recreations of the 
humbler classes of the community. * * # 

" Perhaps the committee will not think it requisite in the first 
instance to proceed to extremities ; the Corporation, however, by 
abridging the duration to two clear days, and by refusing to let 
standings for show booths, &c., may materially diminish the in- 
convenience at present created, and thus prepare the way for 
its natural death, of the approach of which it has, I understand* 
^already exhibited certain marked symptoms. * * 

'* When we consider the improved condition and conduct of the 
working classes in the metropolis, and reflect upon the irrefra- 
gable proofs continually before us, that the humbler orders are 
fast changing their habits, and substituting country excursions 
by rail-roads and steam-boats, and other innocent recreations, 
for vicious amusements of the description which prevailed in 
Bartholomew Fair, it is perhaps not too much to conclude that 
it is unnecessary for the Corporation to apply to Parliament to 
abate the nuisance ; but that if they proceed to lay down and 
enforce the observance of judicious regulations in the Fair, and 
to limit its duration and extent, it may be permitted to con- 
tinue, in the confident belief that many years will not elapse 
ere the Corporation may omit to proclaim the Fair, and thus 
suppress it altogether, without exciting any of those feelings of 
discontent and disapprobation with which its compulsory aboli- 
tion would probably be now attended." 

The recommendations of the report were cheerfully and 
promptly adopted by the Corporation^ and I am happy to 
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say the predictions it contained have been fully realized; the 
gradual abolition of the Fair has not been attended by the 
slightest disturbance or resistance ; it has now dwindled to a 
few gingerbread stalls and a few hundreds of idlers^ and 
within half an hour of ten o'clock^ when I saw the police go 
round the last day of the last Fair, every candle was out and 
every stall closed. In regard to the financial part of the 
question it should be observed, that the amiable motive 
ascribed to the Corporation by Lord Brougham, for upholding 
the immoralities of the Fair, is a pure invention of his lord- 
ship^s fertile imagination, for the Corporation had not and 
have not any rents in the neighbourhood of the Fair to be 
upheld ; if his lordship referred to the pickage, stallage, and 
tolls of the Fair, he will learn how utterly destitute of foun- 
dation is the imputation cast upon the Corporation by his 
speech in March 1843, when he finds that, besides sacrificing 
the money paid for the purchase of Lord Kensington's rights, 
the tolls in 1840, when the new regulations were enforced, 
fell to £130, in 1841 to less than £90, and in 1842 to less 
than £10; I have not before me the account of 1843, but I 
have no difiiculty in saying that the amount was not suffi*- 
cient to defiray one-half of the expenses of the police &c. re- 
quired to be in attendance to watch its last expiring moments. 
Although the unostentatious course pursued by the Common 
Council in putting down this nuisance has left them exposed 
to the obloquy of Lord Brougham's attack, the country at 
laige looked upon it as a highly creditable measure, by which, 
notwithstanding the sacrifice both of capital and income 
which it involved, they endeavoured to elevate the taste and 
improve the morals and manners of the humbler classes of 
the community without offering insult to their feelings and 
character, and without attempting to repress by violence and 
harsh regulations even the objectionable amusements of the 
masses, which Lord Brougham, as a statesman, ought to 
know, to be successfully and permanently reformed, must be 
judiciously and temperately touched. CompUmentary com« 
munications were received, not only from inhabitants of the 
metropolis, but from all parts of the country ; and I have now 
in my hand a letter from a magistrate intimating that a great 
corporation with which he was connected had determined to 
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follow the example of London in putting down, by firm but 
mild and conciliatory efforts^ a similar nuisance, which had 
for many years been a scandal to the surrounding country. 

Obier^ance of the Sabbath as a day of mt.*— It may 
hot be here out of place to give another instance wherein the 
Common Council have sacrificed the pecuniary interests of 
the Corporation for the purpose of promoting and encouraging, 
by its example and influence, the observance of religious, mo* 
ral and useful obligations, apart from fanatic zeal or sectarian 
intolerance. The Corporation has in possession a moiety, and 
in reversion the entirety of the rents and profits of Farring- 
don Market. Petitions had been presented to the Common 
Council to prohibit Sunday trading. In this free country, 
where opinion is unfettered, some persons think the laws upon 
this subject are arbitrary and unequal, that they make imjust 
distinctions between the richer and poorer classes, and ought 
not to be enforced. Others think, however insufiicient the 
laws may be to accomplish the end they contemplate, that in 
all cases where they do apply, the authority of the civil magi-^ 
strate should be called in to compel the observance of the 
divine law« While these questions were being mooted in the 
Common Council, with a degree of zeal and ability that would 
have done no discredit to an assembly of divines, another section 
of the Court, of which I was permitted to be the leader, looked 
at the question purely on civil grounds ; we contended that 
one day of rest in seven was necessary to the physical, the 
mental and moral condition of man, and as the Corporation 
could, by reducing the rents, give the tenants a pecuniary 
equivalent for lany loss they might sustain, it was the duty of 
the Common Council to make the sacrifice, and thus set an 
example which, though advocated on civil grounds, would 
produce a powerfiil religious and moral influence without in-^ 
terfering with the scruples of those who object to enforce the 
existing laws on this subject on the grounds to which I have 
referred. The Common Council adopted these views, and 
the following resolution was passed : — 

^Resolved and Ordered — That the Clerk of Farringdott 
Market do keep the gates of the said Market closed from 
twelve o'clock every, Saturday until the same hour on 
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Sunday night; and that the committee for letting this 
City^s Lands be directed to make such a reduction (if 
necessary) in the Rent as may be equivalent to the loss 
that may be sustained by the various Tenants from the 
closing of the Market on the Sabbath day/' 

Trophy Tax. — I will next refer to an item of expenditure 
economised, which, though not effected by the Common 
Council, their exertions were instrumental in producing. I 
do this the more readily, because the Pamphleteer has made 
it one of his topics of misrepresentation, both as to its actual 
amount and as to the mode of its application. It is called the 
Trophy Tax, and is the sum levied to defray the charges of the 
London Militia Staff, by the support of which the citizens of 
London are secured from being drawn for the county militia, 
and are exempt from the practice of billeting soldiers within the 
City, which elsewhere prevails. I will read the Reviewer's 
version of the fact, and I will then state the real circumstances 
of the case ; not derived, be it observed, from any private 
sources of information, but taken from the printed minutes of 
the Common Council, to which the writer has access equally 
with myself. 

*^ Our notice of the peculiar local imposts levied In the City 
would not be complete if we omitted to mention a tax 
(though small in amount) collected once in three years 
for keeping up the staff of the ancient trained bands of 
the City: it is called the Trophy Tax, and produces 
about £2300, which is apportioned to the different indir 
viduals composing the staff by the Common Councilmen 
of the Wards/' 

I shall not dwell at any length upon the misrepresentation 
which the concluding part of the paragraph contains, though 
it ia evidently designed to exa^erate the authority, for the 
purpose of depreciating the character, of the Common Coun- 
cilmen of the several Wards. The money, small as is the 
amount, is not apportioned by those gentlemen at all, but by 
Her Majesty's Court of Lieutenancy, composed of the Alder- 
men and Deputies, and a number of other highly respectable 
individuals named in the Commission of the Crown. The 
actual amount of the impost, as it has existed for the last 
seven years, does not exceed one-fourth part of the sum the 
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Reviewer has stated ; it is not on this account that I shall 
honour the misstatement with any lengthened comments^ be- 
cause, in truth, great as is such an exaggeration, it sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the outrageous falsification 
of facts and figures which pervades the other parts of the work; 
but it will serve me as an evidence, if further proof were 
needed, that the Common Council and the humble individual 
who has now the honour to address you have not been inat- 
tentive to what the Reviewer calls '^ the first duty of a re- 
former in a financial light.'^ Before I entered the Common 
Council I had read and heard much of the efibrts of Mr. 
Waithman and others to spare the pockets of the citizens by 
diminishing the expenses of the City Militia. The Trophy 
Tax at that time amounted to £4500, and was levied once in 
three years, besides large sums raised in the Wards to replace 
deserters and supply the recruiting service. Year after year 
the steady old reformers of the Court had brought their heavy 
artillery to bear againsl this semi-mihtary establishment, well 
described to be in its strength mischievous, in its weakness 
ridiculous, and in both expensive. I carried to the aid of my 
veteran fiiends in the Court the light arms of satire and sar- 
casm, of humour and ridicule, weapons which will sometimes 
make an impression where more solid arguments fail to win 
their way. Parliament, malgri the remonstrances of the 
Common Council, had imposed this burthen upon the citizens, 
and Parliament could alone afibrd the required relief. The 
Common Council were clamorous for redress, and at length 
an act was obtained by which the two skeleton regiments 
were rolled into one. The labours of the reformers did not 
however terminate with the passing of this Act; exertions 
were continued ; public opinion was kept constantly directed 
to this one object, the reduction of expense, until the charges 
were largely reduced ; the head-quarters, which had a short 
time before been erected at a cost of between £3000 and £4000, 
were levelled to the ground, and I believe a church and a 
school have been erected on their site. Instead of £4500, 
which was the former amount of the Trophy Tax : — ^instead 
of ^^ about £2300 collected once in three years," as the Re- 
viewer says, the following extract from the printed minutes of 
the Common Council which did stare, or ought to have stared. 
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Mr. HIckson in the face when he wrote the article^ and which 
did make^ or ought to have made^ his face the colour of crim- 
son when he penned the extract I have read from his review^ 
will show it did not exceed £160. 

" Your Committee recommend that an application be made to the 
Corporation for the use of a room for the Commissioners for 
holding their courts and committees, free of any charge to be 
made by the Hallkeeper on behalf of the Corporation. 

" That by the several reductions before suggested, if carried into 
eflfect, the present expenses of the Commission, civil as well as 
military, will be reduced from £428 to £160 per annum. 

" That by the statement of Account made by your clerk and trea- 
surer, it appears there is now in his hands a balance of about 
£500, and there is an outstanding arrear of Trophy Tax of about 
£80, to which being added the £371, proposed to be received 
from the Corporation as a consideration fo^ the surrender of the 
head-quarters, make together £951, and wDl form a fund suffi-. 
cient for the discharge of the expenses of the Commission for 
the ensuing six years, without any further burthen being imposed 
upon the citizens of London on account of their Militia." 

Sir^ it is but a bare act o( justice, it may perhaps be called 
tardy justice, towards the kind-hearted Baronet at the head 
of the establishment^ for me here to observe that Sir Claudius 
Hunter threw the whole weight of his character and influence 
to facilitate the carrying of this economical arrangement into 
execution^ although it encroached upon what some other men 
in his position, under the name of vested rights, might have 
thought it their duty to retain. 

Abolition of Skeriffs' Fines. — I will now address myself 
to another change which took place in the practice of the 
Corporation at the commencement of the last quarter of a 
century, wherein a great pecuniary sacrifice of revenue was 
made for the purpose of improving our municipal institutions, 
and removing as far as possible the then growing indispo- 
sition on the part of the mercantile and wholesale class of 
traders to enrol themselves as citizens, lest they should be 
unfairly fixed upon as sheriffs for the purpose of exacting 
heavy pecuniary fines. The maxim, that if you cannot serve 
in person you must pay in purse; the practice of com- 
muting for public service may be, and is, under some circum- 
stances, a justifiable,^a needful expedient, but it requires to 
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be carefully watched and rigidly controlled. As applied to 
the office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex^ it appeared to 
the reformers of the Court of Common Council a practice of 
unmixed evil; degrading the office and disparaging the free* 
dom of the City, which rendered its possessor hable to be 
elected ; — ^to be elected, not that he might enjoy the honours 
or perform the duties of the office, but because from age, in- 
firmity, absence, domestic cares, mercantile occupations, or 
(during the reign of the Test and Corporation Acts) from 
religious scruples, it was known the party selected would 
rather pay a fine of four hundred or six hundred pounds than 
take upon himself an office, which perhaps under other cir- 
cumstances he would have thought it an honour and pleasure 
to hold. Sir, it cannot be denied that the Corporation was 
at one period a bigoted and intolerant Corporation. Elected 
by the people and from the people, it was like the people from 
whom and by whom it was chosen. As Lord Mansfield said 
on a celebrated trial, the Mansion house was built of the pro- 
duce of fines wrung from the pockets of conscientious dissent- 
ers, who submitted to the inffiction rather than they would qua* 
lify for office by partaking of a solemn ordinance in a manner 
of which their judgement and conscience disapproved. Thank 
God, Sir, that law has been swept from the statute book, and 
the principles that enacted it have been swept from the hearts 
of the people ; and I, as an officer of this great Corporation, 
have in two succeeding mayoralties had the supreme gratifi- 
cation of witnessing on one day the Lord Mayor of London, 
as representative of both the sovereign and the people, recei- 
ving the dignitaries of the Established Church at his hospitable 
board, and shortly afterwards entertaining at the same table 
dissenting ministers and others of various denominations, the 
descendants of men whose conscientious scruples had within 
seventy years been taxed to rear the edifice in which they 
were assembled. 

* In 1 8 1 8 and 1819 the practice of selecting persons under the 
circumstances I have named, for the purpose of extorting 
fines, was loudly condemned both within and without the walls 
of the Common Council. I have extracted from the printed 
accounts the amount received for fines firom the latter year 
back to the year 1799, twenty-one years, both inclusive: the 
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amount received is ^£62^400; within a fraction of £3000 per 
annum* In the year 1819 it was £2200 ; in the three follow- 
ing years it fell to £1600, £1200, and £400; and in 1823 
the item was returned in the City accounts as nih In the 
twenty*one years which follow that period, namely 1823 to 
1843, both inclusive, the total amount received from that 
source has been £2200, or only a fraction more than one hun^^ 
dred instead of three thousand pounds a year. The Common 
Council, not satisfied with having thus practically put an end 
to this most objectionable system, have removed the tempta^ 
tion ever to repeat it ; for on the motion of the late Mr. Adam 
Oldham, in the Court of Common Council on the 10th of 
December 1830— 

" It was Resolved, — That in future all fines to be recovered or 
received from persons nominated or chosen to fill the ofi^ce of 
Sheriff of the City of London and the County of MiddleseXj 
afterpayment thereof to the next Sheriffs of the sums to which 
they may become entitled under the Act of Common Council 
of the 7th April 1748, shall form a fund in the hands of the 
Chamberlain to accumulate at interest, and be applicable from 
time to time, under the orders and directions of this Courts in 
aid of objects of public improvement and utility, or of a cha- 
ritable nature, within the City of London j" 

and from that time the funds of the Corporation have not 
been contaminated with a single farthing of the Sheriffs' fines. 
Perhaps, Sir, the Reviewer will be disposed to admit that this 
alteration of system is an indication that the members of the 
Court have not altogether ^^ failed '^ in the duties of ^^ finan^i 
oial reform/* 

Jew Brokers' Tickets. — The next subject to which I will 
advert, ought perhaps to find a place under the head of liberal 
rather than financial reform. It will however occupy but a 
few seconds, and I will proceed. I need hardly remind you, 
that amongst the barbarous and the civilized, the Christian 
and the Turk, the Jews have been for ages a proscribed and 
persecuted race. Though from the earliest dawn of commer* 
cial enterprise they served as its circulating medium, yet 
were they treated by its votaries with scarcely less cruelty 
than they experienced at the hands of the ruthless barons 
who proclaimed their attachment to the Cross by the enor- 
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mities they practised under colour of its blood-stained ban* 
ner. In the reigns of our Richards and our Henrys^ the per- 
secution of this industrious and inoffensive people^ even in 
the City of London, was often of the most cruel and atrocious 
character : at length the Lord Mayor was constituted their 
protector, when, though excluded from the freedom of the 
City, they were permitted to dwell and trade in a particular 
place under his lordship^s immediate protection. By the 
laws of the City it is necessary to qualify a person to be a 
sworn broker that he should be free. A Jew was not allowed 
his freedom, he could not therefore be a broker ; but as it 
was of the utmost importance to the interests of commerce 
that opulent men of the Jewish community should be admit- 
ted brokers, the Lord Mayor was allowed the prerogative of 
giving, or rather selling to a certain number, a privilege or 
exemption called a Jew Broker's or an Alien Broker's Ticket. 
As the number of those tickets was limited, and they endured 
only for the life of the grantee, upon the death of the holder 
the Lord Mayor for the time being had the disposal of the 
ticket (which I believe generally realized a thousand pounds), 
as one of his perquisites of office, to enable him to sustain its 
charges. This had long been considered by liberal-minded 
men as a badge of disgrace upon an inoffensive people, and a 
discreditable mode of remimerating the chief magistrate of 
the first city of the world, but the Corporation were told the 
custom must be upheld. The late Recorder and his prede- 
cessor had stoutly maintained the opinion, that a Jew, though 
born within the liberties of the City of London, of ancestors 
settled there for centuries, was in fact an alien, incapable of 
his freedom ; and that even if it were otherwise, the admini- 
stration of the oath upon the New Testament was one of its 
essential conditions, as inviolable as the charters and customs 
of the City. Doctrines like these. Sir, were not confined to 
the unventilated minds of members of my profession, for the 
prejudice which existed in some quarters against the poor 
Jews did not cease to operate even when they embraced the 
Christian faith, and conformed to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Established Church. 

A gentleman was excluded in, I think, 1818 from his 
freedom who had been born in England, and his father ako. 
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He was of the Christian &ith, but unhappily his patriarchal 
patronymic bewrayed him, — ^the smell of Judaism was on 
his raiment, and he was refused admission within the pale of 
the civic family. 

This, Sir, was the state of the City of London, in respect of 
the Jews, at the commencement of the twenty-five years, 
within which period the principal reforms I have been speakr 
ing of have been wrought within the bosom of the Corpora- 
tion, of its own mere motion and efibrt. Now, Sir, let us see 
what is the relative condition of the Jews and the City of Lon- 
don at the present hour. By the Jewish convert who had 
been excluded from the freedom of the City, I have been 
seated side by side, as fellow-citizens and members of the 
Court of Common Council. The enlightened judgement of 
the present Chief Justice of England rescued the law re- 
specting the freeman's oath from the absurd construction 
that had been forced upon it. The Corporation gave effect 
to the opinion of that able and Uberal-minded lawyer, and, 
for the last ten years, Jews have been admitted to their 
freedom upon taking the oath in the form they hold binding 
on their consciences. 

The enlightened members of the Jewish community hailed 
this mark of liberal feeling on the part of the Corporation as 
the harbinger of a better state of feeling towards them in 
other countries, and the precursor of a wiser policy in the 
national councils of our own. The Rothchilds, the Salomans, 
the Montefiores, the Goldsmids, and the other great and good 
men of that body, availed themselves with alacrity of the 
honorary distinctions of Freemen of the City of London, from 
which they and their forefathers had been so long excluded. 
It was a movement evidently in harmony with public opinion, 
and appears to have opened the door to other offices of 
honour and trust ; for, since that time, individuals of the 
Jewish community have, without the sacrifice of conscience, 
acquired titles, filled the high office of Sheriff in their re- 
spective counties, and several of them now occupy seats on 
the magisterial bench. Had not the Corporation altered the 
administration of the oath, that able and excellent man. Sir 
Moses Montefiore, could not have been made free : if he had 
not been a freeman, he could not have been Sheriff: if he 
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had not been Sheriffi be oonld not have evinced those qualities 
which, with his worthy colleague, obtained for him the order 
of knighthood. Without this titular distinction, I dare say 
he would have laid aside his comforts and his ease, would 
have braved all dangers, and flown, with his Hfe in his hand, 
to the succour of his persecuted brethren ; but how greatly 
would his dangers and difBcultiea have been increased had he 
appeared there an unknown and an untitled stranger I instead 
of which, he presented himself to the Pacha warm with the 
honours conferred upon him as High Sheriff of the first city of 
the first country in the world, and bearing with him an 
exalted mark of his sovereign's esteem,-— a title which, in the 
age of chivalry, had distinguished the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land, and now more appropriately heralded the Messenger 
of Peace, in his mission of mercy to ^^ all who were desolate 
and oppressed.^' But, 8ir, let me return to the financial part of 
the question. By the firee admission of the Jews to their 
freedomj they can become brokers by right instead of by 
purchase. The Jew^broker's ticket is now extinct, and the 
liOrd Mayor, for aye and for ever, loses the perquisite which, 
on death or alienation, he used to obtain. 

It has not been in effecting financial and administrative 
reforms, or in the pursuit of useful, moral and benevolent 
objects alone that the Common Council have been engaged, 
— ^they have applied a portion of their surplus income to the 
promotion of education and the cultivation of literary taste 
amongst the youth of citizens of their own station in society. 

A Grammar School ereoted.'i' — ^The Court of Commoi^ 
Council have, within the last fifteen years, erected a splendid 
establishment in the heart of the City for the education of 
four hundred youths in the higher walks of commercial, clas- 
sical and mathematical studies. Under the parental care of 
Mr. Hale the Chairman, and the Committee to whom the 
Corporation committed its management, the school has al- 
ready taken a high position amongst the scholastic establish- 
ments of the country. At the recent examination for exhi*- 
bitions at the University, the examiners predicted, from their 
great proficiency, that the youth educated in this infant insti- 

♦ This had been before proposed by Mr. R. Taylor. 



tution need not fear competition with scholars from the oldest 
and best regulated establishments. 

Chresham College. — ^The Corporation of London and the 
Mercers' Company are joint trustees of Sir Thomas Qresham's 
will. Although the Common Council were^ at the time when 
the Royal Exchange was destroyed by fire, in advance up- 
wards of jB20,000 to that fund, they have cheerfully con- 
curred with their co-trustees in erecting in Basinghall Street 
a spacious theatre, with suitable rooms for tutorage, &o,, 
where professors of divinity, astronomy, music, geometry, civil 
law, rhetoric, and physic, deliver gratuitous lectures ; and al- 
though the professors cannot promise to students in the heart 
of the City the peaceful quietude of the groves of Academus, 
ample accommodation is afforded, as well for higher class 
pupils pursuing their scholastic studies, as for persons engaged 
in commercial pursuits, who may seek in the cultivation of 
literary taste some relaxation from their severer toils. 

A Library Fownded. — In the vicinity of these two edu- 
cational establishments, the Corporation has erected a spacious 
building and laid the foundation of a valuable library for ge- 
neral reference, and more especially for historical, topogra- 
phical, statistical, biographical and chronological works, con* 
nected with the City of London and the metropolitan districts, 
and with the lives and actions of great men whose names are 
connected with those localities. By annual and occasional 
grants from the Corporation, and by contributions from mem- 
bers and others, a valuable collection has been already ob- 
tained, serving as a nucleus for the formation, at no very 
distant period, of an important library of general reference, 
and of unequalled value in those particular departments of 
literary interest. 

Price of Freedom before 1835. — At the time when I 
entered the Court of Common Council, for many years before, 
and till 1835, the Corporation fine for Freedoms on each Re- 
demptioner was twenty-five pounds, in addition to stamps, 
fees, &c,, amounting to a further sum of about six pounds. 
Besides this heavy demand, every applicant was obliged tQ 
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qualify himself by previously taking up his freedom in one of 
Ae Livery Companies of the City. Including stamps, Livery 
fines, fees, &c., the expense of this initiatory process amounted 
to fh>m twenty to two hundred pounds, according to the 
rank of the Company selected. Frequent attempts had been 
made to reduce these charges, and failing the power to ac- 
complish this object, the Common Council had done the next 
best act within their power. They passed various regulations 
to render it more difficult to put the law in force against the 
poor, who were unable to comply with its requirements. By 
the report of a committee, two of whose members, Mr. R. 
Lambert Jones and Mr. R. Webb Jupp, are still in the Court, 
it appears that in five years, between 1815 and 1830, one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-^nine actions had been com- 
menced against that number of persons for not being free of 
the City, principally brought by common informers, for the 
purpose of extortion, or to recover, in the Chamberlain's 
name, the penalties imposed by an Act of Commpn Council 
passed in the reign of King James the First. In conformity 
with the report of the committee, actions were interdicted 
until offenders could be summoned before the Chamberlain, 
that he might inquire as to the bona fides of the person 
seeking to bring the action, and ascertain whether it was on 
account of poverty or contumacy that the individual com- 
plained of had omitted to become free. 

In order thoroughly to understand this subject, it is neces- 
sary to offer a few sentences in explanation of the circum- 
stances which led to the practice of admitting firemen on 
redemption, as it prevailed before the great alterations took 
place, upon which it is my intention presently very fully to 
dwell. I shall, even at the risk of being thought tedious, be 
more than usually particular in thrashing out this part of the 
subject till there is not a grain left without examination. It 
is, I presume, upon the pretext that I sue tradesmen for not 
taking up their freedom, that I am, by this anonymous slan- 
derer, chaiged, as City Solicitor, with deriving an enormous 
income from the persecution of the poor, whereas he must 
have known that such a principle is as abhorrent to my heart 
as such a practice is utterly inconsistent with the whole tenor 
of my life. I have my faults, of which there are persons in 
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this room who could furnish too long a catalogue^ but they 
know that the persecution of the poor would not be found in 
the list. I can fearlessly assert^ without the fear of contra- 
diction^ that every movement that ever took place in the 
Court of Common Council^ while I was a member^ which 
had for its object the reduction or the entire abolition of the 
Redemption fine^ was either originated by me or received my 
unqualified support^ and that too without reference to the 
station in life of the applicant for his freedom ; considering, 
as I did^ that to make the payment of a pecuniary fine a con- 
dition precedent to the enjoyment of a franchise which a man 
was compelled to assume, was not only inconsistent with mo- 
dern notions of justice and policy, but at variance with the 
principles and practice of our municipal constitution for ages 
before the Corporation was driven by its necessities to resort 
to such irregular means of recruiting its dilapidated finances* 
It is true. Sir, since I have been City Solicitor I have been 
silent upon these subjects ; it was my duty to be so except 
when my opinion was asked by those who had a right to de- 
mand it; but I defy my slanderer to prove that I have ex- 
pressed an opinion adverse to my former views, or that I 
have taken any part in the prosecution of a single individual. 
I should show a want of candour if I left this part of the 
case without remarking, that both the Corporation and the 
Chamberlain appeared to entertain the same indisposition with 
myself to enforce this very unpopular law. I am but a mere 
instrument, and if they had given me instructions to take 
proceedings against any individual or any number of indivi- 
duals I should have done so ; and, much as in my own mind 
I might have doubted the policy of such a measure, I would, 
in the discharge of my official duty, have taken all lawful and 
honourable means to enforce obedience to the law. When the 
Corporation was pleased to direct me to hold the office of 
Attorney of the Mayor's Court, which had come -into its 
hands by the sudden decease of the late possessor, it became 
my duty to advise the Chamberlain, and if necessary to com- 
mence proceedings against those who had been presented by 
the Ward Inquests. That benevolent and high-minded gen- 
tleman showed me a list frightful to look upon from its num- 
bers. He spoke in terms of the deepest commiseration for 
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some^ and pointed to others who contumaciously refused to 
become free. My answer was, ^^ Sir James, if it is your 
pleasure to give me written orders, I will sue all or either of 
them ; but my advice is, do not take any step upon your own 
responsibility: go to the Court of Aldermen or the Court of 
Common Council, or to the Committee of General Purposes 
for instructions. If you act with impartiality, and put the 
law in force against every defaulter, it will breed a riot ; if 
you single out a few, they may bend to authority and take up 
their freedom, paying the costs : but. Sir James, should you 
or I feel happy, or should we stand justified in the eyes of the 
Corporation, if we, upon our own mere motion, were to bring 
actions for the City, or if we were to grant to common in- 
formers letters of marque and reprisal to take, burn and 
destroy hundreds of poor tradesmen, while the more wealthy 
and powerful recusants defy you to your beard?" The 
venerable Chamberlain^s opinion coincided with my own, 
but his illness occurring shortly afterwards prevented his seek- 
ing instructions in the proper quarter. Sir, I have seen one 
of the recusant parties in this room, while I have been dis* 
cussing this subject. He has boldly thrown down the defiance 
glove ; if the Corporation determine to single out any parti- 
cular individual for prosecution, he should be the man for 
my money ; he will, I doubt not, make all proper admissions 
to put the case in a fair way for trial upon its real merits $ be 
shall at my hands receive the treatment of a fair opponent, and 
I will do all within the limits of fair and honourable practice 
in my power, while the law remains as it is, to compel him to 
submit to the same regulations which the humblest tradesman 
in the City is bound to observe. 

History of Freedonui. — By the ancient law, no man was 
permitted to tarry in the City unless taken into frank-pledge 
and admitted a member of the great social family within its 
precincts. If a person in a state of villainage could escape 
from his lord and take refuge within the City, and if, being 
permitted to remain for a year and a day, he paid his scot and 
bore his lot, he acquired the rights of a freeman, and was ad- 
mitted and sworn upon payment of a small fee without any 
fine. When a person of this description came over London 
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Bridge^ or presented himself at the gates of the City and 
asked admittance^ giving assurance that he was industrious 
and skilful in some mechanical art^ the warder blew his 
horn and delivered the new-comer over to the authorities of 
the ward to examine. What is your name ? — ^John. John 1 
John what ?— I am St. Pierre's villain and have no other name 
but John* Don't tell us anything about your Norman jargon ; 
we are free- bom citizens^ and will have none but freemen here. 
Tell us what are you ? what can you do ? — I am a tailor. Well, 
then you shall be John le Taileur ; go amongst the Com^ 
pany of Tailors, and if they certify you, you may stay. What 
is your name ? — Richard. What are you ? — ^A smith. Well, 
Richard Smith, you may go and work at the smithies in 
Smithfield. So shoemakers were sent to Cordwainers Ward, 
and other workmen to other districts in which similar work- 
men wrought. If it turned out that any of them had got 
into the City laying claim to a knowledge of arts which they 
did not possess, the citizens soon gave them the cold shoulder ; 
they would have no drones or unskilful workmen in the hive. 
If Richard Smith proved to be but a tinker ; John Taileur 
a botcher; or the gentle craftsman a mere cobbler of supers 
anniDated understandings, they were soon turned without the 
walls, when their lords might re^capture their runaway vil- 
lains and sell them, or set them again to the drudgery of 
their servile occupations. If the lord could discover that one 
of his serfs ^^'as harboured within the City, and before the ex- 
piration of his one year and one day the lord sued out his 
writ €k nativo habendo, the cititenis were obliged to surrender 
Up theii^ new-Comer (whatever his skill might be) to the lord, 
who was entitled to the fee simple of his body ; but if the 
native being certified by his craft to be a good workman, or 
if for other reasons the commonalty and citizens allowed him 
to remain snug for his year and a day, he might, on obtain- 
ing a copy of his freedom, go and return at pleasure, and 
might even disport himself on his lord's demesne, for he had 
become njreed^man. If the lord endeavoured after the year 
and a day to recover possession of his villain by writ de nativo 
habendo^ it was a good answer to the writ to return ^^ auoD 

OtVIT' L.OND' EST ANTIQU* CIVIT' BT CONSUBTUDINBM HA* 
BBT BT ttABBBBT A TEMPOBE QUO BTC' QUOD SI ALICiUIS 
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SERVILIS GONDITIONIS MANSERIT IN CIVITATR PER UNUM 
ANNUM ET UNUM DIEM QUOD EX TUNC NON ERIT CAPT' 
VIRTUTE BREVIS DE NATIVO HABENDO/' 

In the progress of time the City of London became the 
great emporium of trade and commerce for the whole kingdom, 
and the seat of the handicraft and mechanical arts, superior 
excellence in which had established its fame in every quarter of 
the globe. The privilege of a residence within a city so justly 
famous for its commercial privileges and manufacturing skill 
became highly prized, and the necessities of the governing 
body at various times suggested the imposition of a pecuniary 
fine on the admission of a stranger to its freedom, — a fine 
which was at that time readily paid as an equivalent for the 
privilege it conferred. The Livery companies had then as- 
sumed an important position in the civic community ; these 
companies were then under the immediate government of the 
Corporation as the legislative, and the Court of Mayor and Al- 
dermen as the corrective and administrative body of the City. 
They however acquired, some by charter and some by act of 
Common Council, the power of ruling and supervising all 
persons of the same trade within its precincts. There cannot 
exist the slightest doubt but that at that time these functions 
were most beneficially exercised by the companies, both as 
regarded the trade of the City and the character of English 
manufactured goods in every part of the world. *' London- 
made'^ and "Town-made'' articles, under the vigilant go- 
vernance of the companies, acquired a reputation which 
secured ready purchasers in both the domestic and foreign 
market. It was perfectly natural and reasonable, under such 
circumstances, when strangers to the Corporation applied for 
their freedom by redemption, as a title for leave to reside and 
trade within the City, that the Corporation should require 
such persons to be presented by the livery company of the 
craft in which they wrought, as proof of their ability and 
sufficiency in that art. During the latter end of the last and 
during the present century, all these circumstances have been 
undergoing a rapid change. The trade of the City of London 
has overflowed its banks : the Strand, Holborn, Norton Fol- 
gate, Whitechapel, the Borough High-street, and other sub^ 
urban districts, are and have been for years past but little in- 
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ferior in point of circumstances and situation to those parts 
of the City to which they immediately adjoin. The heavy 
charge upon city and livery freedoms had, therefore, operated 
to the great disadvantage of owners of property in the latter 
districts; and, notwithstanding the number of actions brought 
at the time to which I have referred, many hundreds of per- 
sons continued to violate the law in open defiance of the cor- 
porate authorities ; and others were obliged to decamp from 
the City, to the serious detriment of owners of that description 
of house property in those districts. 

In 1835 the attention of the Court of Common Council 
was directed to this subject with accumulated force, firom the 
serious complaints continually brought under their consider- 
ation, and from a knowledge of the fact that, despite all their 
exertions, the annual number of freedoms granted by re- 
demption was in a course of rapid decline. 

I shall presently read a statement of the number of re- 
demptioners admitted to their freedom during the seven years 
which have followed the alterations in the system which took 
place in the year 1 835, and which I will hereafter describe. 
I will now read the number of redemptioners admitted during 
the preceding seven years, the statement of which led to those 
alterations. 

Number of redemptioners for seven years, from 1828 to 
1834 inclusive : — 

1828 466 

1829 377 

1830 281 

1831 298 

1832 271 

1833 226 

1834 . 192 

When this statement was produced to the Common Council, 
like the hand-writing on the wall, the members were enabled 
to interpret its prophetic warning, and saw at once that the 
price of freedoms had outlived its estimated value. A pro- 
gressive reduction of forty redemptioners each year could 
not be long sustained, and unless some prompt and vigorous 
measures could be devised to arrest its progress, it was easy 
to see, through the perspective of a few short years, it would 
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speedily reach its vanishing pointy when the Corporation 
would lose its revenue from this source and its constituency 
also. 

There was not^ I am sure^ the slightest disposition on the 
part of the Common Council unnecessarily to interfere with 
the mode of admitting to the freedom as then in use; but it had 
become manifest that the welfare of the City rendered it in- 
dispensably necessary^ not as a mere matter of revenue, but 
upon principles of public policy^ that such reductions in price 
should be made^ and such facilities should be offered to in- 
habitants of the City requiring its freedom for the purposes 
of trade, as would induce them to become members of the 
great corporate family as volunteers instead of driving them 
like serfs and aUens without the Clty^s walls, or dragooning 
them into the unwilling acceptance of the privileges of fire- 
men by the compulsory process of law. 

The Common Council, to effect this desirable — ^this neces- 
sary — this indispensable object of public justice and public 
policy, determined to abolish the excessive fines and unneces- 
sary restrictions which had been introduced in comparatively 
modern days, and to resort to the simple and inexpensive 
mode of admission by which, in ancient times, useful and 
industrious men were admitted to a participation in the rights 
and privileges which as citizens they enjoyed. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to entirely abolish the redemption fine. 
I will now read from the printed minutes the resolutions 
which were actually passed by the Court on the occasion ; 
they will be found in the minutes of the 17th March 1835. 

" Resolved, — ^That all persons be admitted to the freedom of this 
City without the intervention of the trading companies. 

** That the sum of money to be paid for admission to the freedom of 
the City by redemption, by persons occupying premises, or carry- 
ing on any trade, business or profession, within the City and its Li- 
berties, be five^pounds, exclusive of the present fine and the usuid 
fees, itistead of the sum of twenty-five pounds heretofore paid. 

** That a portion of the sums of money paid for admission to the 
freedom of the City by redemption be at the discretion of a 
Committee of the Common Council to be appointed for the 
purpose, paid in given proportions to such freemen as have 
been admitted upon payment of the sum of twenty-five pounds 
during the last two years, provided they are still resident and 
carrying on business within the Cityi and shall apply for the 
same within twelve months." 
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Immediately after the passing of these resolutions a great 
change took place in the number of applications for the free- 
dom of the City. We have seen a list of the number admitted 
in seven years preceding the reduction, the following is the 
number of redemptioners admitted in the seven years follow- 
ing the year when the reduction took place : — 

1836 420 

1837 342 

1838 369 

1839 471 

1840 • . 489 

1841 605 

1842 410 

I have not a precise list of the numbers admitted in the 
interval between that part of the year (March) when the re- 
solutions were passed, and the time (January) when the ac- 
count of 1836 begins; neither have I the exact number ad- 
mitted between January 1843, when this account ends, and 
the time I am now speaking ; they cannot tc^ther be less 
than seven hundred, which would give a total number of re- 
demptioners during the whole period of three thousand seven 
hundred. But suppose we strike off from that number three 
hundred to compensate for a few who each year pay for the 
freedoms the full price, not being able as residents or traders 
in the City to claim the benefit of the regulation, and suppose 
we assume the low average of twenty-five pounds saved as 
the livery, fine, fees and stamps, to be added to the twenty 
pounds deducted from the redemption fine, the calculation 
will give an actual bond fide saving to the trading inhabitants 
of the City of London in eight years, of the enormous sum 
of -upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Pounds ! ! ! I should have been satisfied to state this fact 
and leave it to furnish its own comment ; but the untrue and 
calumnious misrepresentations of this reckless reviewer — ^this 
impertinent pamphleteer — this unscrupulous hand-bill manu- 
facturer, compel me to speak of myself in this matter in 
language which can neither be misrepresented nor misunder- 
stood. Without laying claim to the character of " the talented 
leader of the liberal opposition,'^ in which he in derision 
decks me, I certainly look back with the most lively satisfac* 

e2 
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tion to the day when amid motions, amendments^ previous 
questions and divisions^ these resolutions were carried ; and 
it is with infinite pleasure I have lately seen, that one of the 
strongest opponents of the reduction at that time is now 
prepared to carry out the measure to a still further extent. 

But^ Sirj the Court of Common Council did not choose to 
leave the matter where we then left it, for pn the 5th of No- 
vember 1839 they passed the following resolution upon the 
motion of Mr. Ashurst : — 

•* Resolved, — ITiat the fees on freedoms amounting to £3 6s. Sd., 
mentioned in the Report of the. General Purposes Committee, 
do cease as and when the rights of the several officers therein- 
mentioned as entitled thereto shall cease." 

The officers in question had, by purchase or grant, acquired 
vested rights in these fees, which the Corporation had nqt the 
power to take from them; but it has so happened, that since that 
time most of these appointments have become vacant, and the 
fees have been nearly all abolished by force of the foregoing 
resolution, so that the present actual payment on freedoms 
by redemption is very little more than £\0 11*. 8rf., namely, 
£B 5s. Od. government duty and £7 6*« Bi/. to the Corpora- 
tion, and which latter sum, I gather from the newspapers and 
from a pamphlet by Sir Peter Laurie, is about to be either 
entirely remitted or greatly reduced. 

XmproTed Management of Corporate Revenne. — Sir, I 
have hitherto spoken of the abandonment of various sources 
of income by the Corporation, the abolition of the sale of 
offices, the surrender of sheriffs' fines, the reduction in the 
price of freedoms, and of other reforms which have involved 
pecuniary sacrifices ; I have likewise in a former part of my 
address referred to the debts and difficulties in which the 
Corporation in 1817 found itself involved. I shall hereafter 
show to the meeting that in the interval which has since 
elapsed, not only has the debts been extinguished and the 
vested property of the Corporation been increased, but it has 
expended enormous sums in effecting great public improve- 
ments and in promoting various useful and charitable objects. 
Let us briefly consider the means by which these effects have 
been produced. 
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Light and air are the very vital elements of corporate in- 
stitutions. Without publicity they become feeble from want 
of confidence, and corrupt from want of control. To ensure 
publicity and fair dealing in all their proceedings, the Com- 
mon Council, on the 21st of February 1811, unanimously 
passed the following resolution : — 

" That all matters uitended to be brought before this Court be 
inserted in the printed summons, and that there be hung up 
in some conspicuous part of the Council Chamber, a paper with 
the order of proceedings for the day, and that immediately after 
every Court, minutes of the fboceedinos of the said Court 

BE PRINTED AND SENT TO EVERT MEMBER.'* 

A few years before this period all accounts had been also 
ordered to be printed, and for several years back both minutes 
and accounts have been, and now are, open for public inspec- 
tion. I have heard old members of the Court, in former 
days, speak with great glee of the good old times of ^^ wine 
and wassail,'^ when friendly tenants were favoured, trades- 
men's bills were easily passed, and committees' entertainments 
were without number or stint. But about the time I have 
named vigorous efforts were commenced by members of all 
parties in the Common Council to improve the management 
of the City's property, and to increase, by legitimate means, 
its rents and revenues. The observance of the covenants in 
the City's leases was more strictly enforced ; measures were 
taken to get in old outstanding rehewal fines, which had been 
improvidently permitted to accumulate, while the Corporation 
was paying heavy interest upon a large money-debt. Whether 
any of the members of the Corporation of former times did 
or did not deserve the character of jobbers, I will not take 
upon me to say ; but it is undoubtedly true that at the time 
I entered the Court I heard some of them tacitly submit to 
imputations which the members of the present day would, 
one and all, repudiate with the utmost scorn and indignation. 
I recollect in 1818 the report of a committee presented to the 
Court, recommending the renewal of a lease to the much-re- 
spected family of mi. old tenant, at the yearly rent of £2394 5*. 
To the surprise of the uninitiated the report was sent back 
for reconsideration and speedily returned with an altered re- 
commendation, that the customary tenant-right of the family 
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should not be respected^ but that they should be exposed to 
competition, and the property let by public auction. This 
report brought the secret out : a printed letter was sent round 
by a most respectable solicitor in the Borough, one of the 
trustees for the infant family, boldly charging by name a 
member of the Court, in the same line of business with the 
deceased tenant, with having availed himself of bis intimacy 
with the family to acquire a knowledge of the profits of the 
trade, and with having threatened that unless they would ad- 
mit him to a partnership without premium, he would run up 
the rent or take the premises over their head. The following 
resolution I will read from the printed minutes, merely sup- 
pressing the name of the property : — 

" That this Court feels its honour and dignity seriously affected by 
a report in circulation of a member of this body having endea- 
voured to effect a private beneficial arrangement, in reference 
to a partnership in the interest of********, 
by a promise to exert his voice and interest in this Court, to the 
furthering of his own private views at the expense of the in- 
terest of the Corporation, and that it be referred to a select 
committee to inquire the truth of the allegations, and to report 
to this Court." 

The member whose conduct had been thus openly and 
publicly impugned remained silent, but he had sufficient in- 
terest in the Court to stifle the inquiry. The motion was 
negatived, but the job was unanimously scouted. The lease 
was granted, the family were confirmed in their ancienC hold- 
ing, and it was made manifest to the world, that if jobbing 
had existed, its reign was passing away, and all such attempts 
would be followed by a printed record of dishonour and 
a public expression of indignation and contempt. 

I am satisfied that there is not a property in the kingdom 
better managed than the City's Estates, The best of husbandry 
is observed, for while the Committees who have the manage- 
ment of that department of our corporate affidrs take care 
that Ihe rents reserved bear due relation to the value of the 
property demised. City Leases are always in request, and 
every fair and reasonable right of pre-emption is given to old 
tenants on the expiration pf their term. 

Appointment of Corporate Officers. — ^The next class of 
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economical reforms to which I will advert, embraces the 
reductions that have taken place in the emoluments of the 
officers of the Corporation ; but I ought first to offer a few 
observations upon the nature of their appointment, as the 
Reviewer affects to be ignorant of their various duties, and 
pretends to believe that several of them might be ^^ consoli- 
dated,^' because in certain country town councils their seve- 
ral functions are, as Mr. Reviewer says, performed by the 
Town Clerk. The Corporation of London baSj by the ancient 
constitution of the City, a constitution as ancient as that of 
parliament itself, the right to make appointments which con- 
fer professional rank not only within the limits of the CorpoT 
ration, but in Westminster Hall. How well they have exer- 
cised this right, names will show. Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Coke, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Lord King, Chief Baron Eyre, 
and a whole host of Chief Justices, Judges and Barons of 
the Exchequer^ received their early appointments at the hands 
of the Corporation of London $ and in our own immediate day 
the amiable and learned Baron BoUand was at one step 
moved from the City's Common Pleadership to the Judicial 
Bench. And ought we ever to forget our own Lord Denman ? 
When narrow-minded prejudice excluded this distinguished 
individual from that rank in his profession, which his learning 
and his virtues entitled him to hold, the Common Council^ 
representing as it were the nation's universal voice, called 
him to the high office of Common Serjeant of this City, and 
thus gave him a station in Westminster Hall, withheld from 
him by the Crown, only because he had doubly earned it by 
the manly and fearless discbarge of his duty to his client^ 
the highest and most honourable characteristic of the British 
Bar. Sir, if it is allowable at once to descend from the 
highest to the humblest subject of observation, I would re- 
mark, that the office I have the honour to hold affords some 
evidence of the manner in which the Corporation of London, 
as representing the people, shares with the Crown the power 
of conferring rank upon those it designs to honour. The 
City Solicitor does not like other solicitors practice by virtue 
of an admission in the Courts of Westminster and an annual 
certificate from Somerset House. The Crown by warrant 
appoints solicitors for the Treasury, the Excise, Customs, &c« 
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By the ancient law of the City^ confirmed by modem Acts of 
Parliament, the Corporation in like manner appoints by war* 
rant its own solicitor^ and places him on a footing with the 
solicitors of the Crown. It is true I am an admitted solicitor 
of all the courts, and take out my certificate because I love 
my profession and glory in all its associations ; but my office, 
like the corresponding offices to which I have referred, might 
be, as they are, held by a barrister, or any other person the 
Corporation might choose to appoint. 

Duties of the Corporate Officers, — ^As there are only five 
of the City officers selected by the Reviewer as particular sul> 
jects of remark, I presume it is respecting them alone he seeks 
information. He says, " it would be hard to define where the 
duties of these officers begin and end, they are all analogous.^^ 
I will resolve the Reviewer's difficulties and disprove his 
assertion. 

The Toum Clerk is the keeper of the records of the Corpo- 
ration and registrar of all its courts. He is the responsible 
officer to advise the Court of Mayor and Aldermen and the 
Court of Common Council in all their proceedings ; with the 
exception of three, he is the secretary or clerk of all the com- 
mittees and commissions of the Corporation, — of which more 
anon. He has to superintend and control, under the direc- 
tion of the courts and committees, the mighty machinery of 
the Corporation in all its complicated details. The ability 
displayed in the Town Clerk's Office was the theme of the 
municipal corporation commissioners' unqualified praise. If 
the reports prepared in his office are not quite so lengthy as 
the President's message, or so mysterious as a king's speech, 
or so pedantic as many of the House of Commons " blue 
book reports," they are sound business-like documents, and 
show in every sentence a thorough acquaintance with the 
subjects on which they treat. 

The Remembrancer attends the Houses of Parliament daily 
during the session. He transacts all the parliamentary busi- 
ness of the Corporation, and conducts the correspondence and 
communications between the Corporation and Government 
iauthorities in all their infinite variety ; he likewise presides 
over the ceremonial business of the City. 
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The Comptroller acts as secretary to the City Lands and 
Markets' Committees^ keeps all their accounts, books and 
minutes, and conducts all their proceedings ; he has also the 
general control and supervision of the City's rental, and its 
numerous tenantry, and transacts all its conveyancing busi- 
ness. 

The City Solicitor conducts the equity common law and 
<;riminal business of the Corporation, acting under the direc- 
tion of the Court of Aldermen, the Court of Common Coun- 
cil, and the committees of both Courts, and commencing and 
defending all prosecutions in which he may have directions 
from the Lord Mayor, or either of the sitting Aldermen. 

Definite and distinct, however, as are the particular functions 
of each of these offices, there are some general duties in which, 
as the Reviewer says, ^^it would be hard to define where their 
duties begin and end, they are all analogous.'' They are all 
liable to be called upon at all times and by all persons to advise 
the Corporation, its committees and its members, according to 
the best of their skiU and judgement, upon all matters in which 
their advice or services may be required, and that too without 
making any extra charge, whether the specific object does or 
does not happen to be within the scope of duties defined in 
the terms of their appointment. 

Redaction of EmolvmentJi of Corporate Officers. — 

The gentleman at present holding the office of Town Clerk, 
is, I need hardly say, a person of high rank and acknowledged 
eminence in his profession ; he has brought to the service of 
the office a large amount of corporation law and learning, 
which, combined with his well-known industrious habits, can- 
not but be of the greatest benefit to the Corporation. As the 
Reviewer well knows, upon the decease of the late Mr. Wood- 
thorpe, the emoluments of office were fixed at a given amount, 
I believe £2000 per annum and a residence. It may suit 
the Reviewer to endeavour to mystify the subject by annex- 
ing to his article a long list of fees, and to inveigh against the 
practice of remunerating an officer by fees, but he knows fiill 
well that these remarks are here entirely misapplied ; a great 
portion of these fees are obsolete, and the estimated amount 
of such as are ever received, is included in the calculation of 
the gross emoluments of the Town Clerk's office* The Re- 
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membranceri the Comptroller^ and the City Solicitor ore all 
remunerated by moderate salaries for the transaction of the 
City's business^ and are paid out of the City's Estate, and 
these moderate salaries are expected to be made good^ to what 
the Corporation considers a liberal amount, by regular pro- 
fessional charges for business done by each officer for such of 
the Trust Funds and Estates committed to the care of the 
Corporation, as may from time to time need their services. 
The Reviewer speaks of these Trust Funds ^^ as fifty-nine 
other accounts, many of them involving charges for legal 
business/' I will ask you, Sir, or any other gentleman in 
this room, having extensive and multifarious business to transr 
act connected with your own private interests and concerns, 
and having also permanently committed to your charge fifty-p 
nine other important public and private trusts, " many of 
them involving charges for legal business," whether you would 
notconsider it advantageous to your own interest and beneficial 
to the trusts confided to your care, to make arrangements 
with a professional man precisely similar to those which the 
Corporation have made with me, namely, to withdraw him 
from general practice and secure the whole of his time and 
attention, with whatever amount of professional skill or gene* 
ral information he might possess, at a moderate fixed salary, 
to enable him to keep up a respectable establishment of well- 
qualified clerks, and to be ready to afibrd at a moment's 
notice to these various accounts, and the business to which 
they give rise, the prompt and efficient attention they might 
require at the usual rate of professional charges. I wonder 
what the Reviewer would have said, if the Corporation had 
appointed as many solicitors as there are separate trust 
accounts committed to their keeping ; — a regiment of fifty- 
nine solicitors, either at permanent salaries or only to have 
pay and rations when called into action ! I hope and believQ 
that professional gentlemen so placed would all remain faith- 
ful without any disposition to excite litigation, but I confeis^ 
I desire never to be placed within the influence of the temp-' 
tation which such an airangement might afford to prevent 
either appointment fi-om becoming a sinecure. 

I do not feel myself justified in speaking of the amount of 
the emoluments of my colleagues, but I am confident there 
is not a man in this room who would, with a full knowledge 
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of all the facts before him, say that any of us were over-paid. 
I believe there is not one of the number who does notj upon 
an average of years^ transact as much business for the stipu- 
lated allowanoe as would^ if paid for by regular professional 
charges^ amount to double the salary received. 

One thing I state upon my own responsibility, and in the 
fiill conviction that the fact can be verified by the records and 
accounts of the Corporation, that with the exception of the 
judicial officers of the Corporation (who in consequence of 
the increased number of Sessions at the Central Criminal 
Court cannot be measured by the same standard), there is not 
an office under the Corporation that has become vacant since 
the year 1S17 but has had its emoluments largely curtailed, 
some ten, twenty, thirty and forty per cent., although the 
duties of their respective appointments have been increased, 
many of them in the same ratio. In 1882, when I was a 
member of the Court, enjoying the very highest degree of po- 
pularity as a corporate economist,! concurred in the vote which 
settled, after a searching investigation of the facts, the fixed sa- 
lary of the City Solicitor to cover his clerks and office expenses 
at j£2000 per annum, leaving him to recoupe himself for 
these expenses, and add something to his nett emoluments by 
professional bills for casual business. When I succeeded to 
the appointment the other arrangements were left the same, 
and the fixed salary was reduced from £2000 to £1200. 
At the time £2000 was the sum fixed, I had not, I could 
not by possibility have had an eye to the office. The gen- 
tleman then elected had in all human probability as good a 
lease of life as myself, and I believe he might now have been 
alive if it had not been that the cares and anxieties of his 
office broke down his mental and physical energies, and led 
him to an early grave. The gentleman who last filled the 
office of Comptroller had well nigh shared his fate j over- 
excitement and excessive anxiety brought him to the very 
verge of the grave; and although in the prime and vigour 
of human life, if he had not obeyed the injunctions of his 
physicians in consultation, and fled from the weight of official 
cares, they would ere this, in all likelihood, have pressed him 
to the earth : he wisely obeyed their advice, threw off the 
trammels of office, and has since regained the blessings of 
health and strength. 
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It would perhaps be considered hardly becoming an indi* 
vidual in my situation to speak of the personal or professional 
qualifications of the officers of the Corporation ; I will, how- 
ever, quote the opinion of a distinguished nobleman, who was 
at that time in every respect qualified to judge of their merits. 
It is an opinion delivered in 1834 by the Lord Chancellor of 
England, Lord Brougham, before his temper had been soured 
by disappointment, or his judgement warped and perverted by 
ill treatment, real or imaginary, which he supposes he has since 
had to endure. After various conferences with the law officers 
of the Corporation upon the structure of the Central Criminal 
Court Bill, which was the pet measure of his reign as Chan- 
cellor, (and which I have little hesitation in saying, if every 
child knew its own father, would assign the honour of its pa- 
ternity to one of our corporate officers now no more) Lord 
Brougham thus spoke : — 

" The Courts of Mayor and Aldermen and the Common Council 
referred the bill to the Law Officers of the City, and it has 
obtained their general concurrence. These able men sug- 
gested several alterations, and with only one exception I have 
had the satisfaction of being able to adopt all that they propose*.'* 

* It had been soinetimes charged against the Corporation, that all its official 
appointments were filled with retired members of the Court or their rela- 
tives, and that party politics were generally the moving causes of election. 
The following statement respecting the whole of the officers and trades* 
men, from the highest to the lowest, appointed by either the Lord Mayor, 
the Aldermen, the Common Council, or the Livery, will show that neither 
nepotism, clanship, nor party politics, can have had much to do with the 
matter. It will be perceived that by far the greater number are put down 
as politics unknown. I do not mean to say they have no political pre- 
dilections; but if they have they keep them to themselves, their politics 
are unknown to me ; and, for at least 25 years of my life, if in any part of 
the City there was any political electricity in the atmosphere, I was gene, 
rally considered a suitable conductor, and must have known of it. 

Number of officers and tradesmen employed in various branches of 
corporate affairs 99 

Number of those who at any time have been members of either 

Court, or who had relatives there at the time of their election 19 

Number of officers, &c. unconnected with the Corporation 80 



Number of officers of supposed conservative politics J 4 

Number of supposed whig politics 8 

Number of politics unknown JJ 

99 
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Appointment of Committees. — ^The next reduction in 
the expenditure of the Corporation to which I will refer, re- 
lates to the allowance to the several committees of the Court ; 
but before I deal with that part of the subject I must explain 
what is the number of the committees, and how, and of whom 
they are composed — ^what are their functions and duties, and 
what is the time required for their fulfilment. Sir, the com- 
mittees are about fifteen in number; they may be called the 
eyes and ears of the Common Council, and have all important 
matters referred to them for examination before they are 
brought forward for determination in the Court. The Common 
Council do not profess, like the House of Commons, to have 
that microscopic power of vision which dissects the minutest 
atom of detailed administration, and yet sttreeps with a tele- 
scopic eye the horizon of universal legislation. The House of 
Commons may, perchance, with advantage to the public in- 
terest, sit night after night to pass in a committee of the whole 
House the estimates of millions, not one of which has been 
previously examined by any of those who give them the fiat of 
their approbation — on one and the same night voting millions 
for the Indian war, and engaging in a fierce party struggle 
upon the provisions of the *^ Dog-cart Bill.^^ 

The Common Council do not profess such talents, and do 
not attempt such practices; they are satisfied with going 
through their work in a plain business-like way. By a judi- 
cious division of labour, they refer every important matter to a 
committee, for the purpose of preliminary inquiry into all mat- 
ters of fact and figures, reserving for open discussion and for 
the ultimate decision of the whole body of the Council, every 
subject into which the committee had previously inquired. 

The Common Council is composed of the representatives 
of each ward within the City. The standing committees are 
composed of a proportion of the Aldermen in rotation, and of 
one, and in some committees of two members from each ward. 
One-fourth of each committee go out annually, and are re- 
placed by a similar number from the Court; the whole are thus 
changed once in four years. Every member of the Court by 
* serving on these committees acquires an intimate acquaintance 
in detail with our corporate affairs; and if it were possible to 
contemplate the formation of family compacts or party cliques 
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for the purpose of corrupt jobbery^ it is manifest that this 
constant change^ this periodical ebbing and flowing of the 
tide^ would thoroughly disturb all such arrangements^ and 
preserve a healthful action in the whole mass. 

These committees are sometimes too large for the still 
closer examination which some subjects demand; when this 
is so^ or when a visit of inspection is rendered necessary by 
the peculiar state of the circumstances under consideration! 
sub->committees, special committees and deputations are ap- 
pointed, which may be called the hands and feet of the com- 
mittees, as they are denominated the eyes and ears of the 
Court* 

Before these committees the parties are heard, witnesses 
examined, the officers of the Corporation, when necessary, are 
consulted, and the subjects carefully discussed. A report of 
the matter is made to the Common Council, when it is usually 
ordered to be printed, and the consideration adjourned till it 
finds its way to the head of the printed paper of business, 
and then the whole subject is opened for public discussion, 
with all the safeguards for the correctness of its ultimate de- 
termination, which can alone be found in the chastening in- 
fluence of public opinion, and in the knowledge that those who 
have to decide the question are themselves the objects of an- 
nual election and popular control. 

I hold in my hand various printed reports setting forth the 
particular duties discharged by each of the standing commit- 
tees of the Common Council Court, which I will not weary 
the attention of the meeting by reading. Besides frequent 
intermediate meetings of sub-committees, special committees, 
and deputations, the grand committees always meet each 
month in great force, many of them much oftener; and the 
Commissioners of Sewers hold regularly a weekly meeting, at 
which seldom less than twenty to twenty-five members at- 
tend. 

A few years since the late Henry Hunt, who was one of 
the auditors of the City accounts, made the dinner allowances 
to the committees the subject of severe animadversion. He 
had no objection, he said, to their being paid, each member 
half-a-guinea, or a sovereign for his actual attendance at the 
board of business, like insurance offices or other public com- 
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panics^ but it viras the eoatravagant committee dinners at the 
Corporation expense of which he complained. It was in vain 
Mr. Scott, the clerk to the auditors, assured Mr. Hunt that the 
entertainments were of the most moderate kind, were partaken 
of by those who attended the actual business of the Corporation, 
and that the amount of the expense did not approach the sum 
which he was wiUing to allow. Nothing would convince Mr* 
Hunt till Mr. Scott prepared, in a tabulated form, such as I 
here produce, a statement of the number of attendances of each 
member of the coiumittee during the previous year, which 
being contrasted with the aggregate amount of the allowances^ 
it was found that even in that day the amount was very far 
below Mn Hunt's estimated sum. There was not in the 
whole world a man more fair than Mr. Hunt when fairly 
treated, though a very rough and awkward opponent when 
unfairly dealt by. 

If not always willing publicly to acknowledge a change of 
Opinion, I do but justice to his memory by bearing my cheer- 
ful testimony, that when once convinced of error I never 
knew him to repeat it. After that day I do not believe Mr. 
Hunt ever again charged the committees of the Corporation, 
as he had prenously done, with helping themselves to an un- 
fair remuneration for these attendances. 

Unless a large proportion of the members were persons who 
had retired, or were in a Condition to retire^ from the moi*e 
active pursuits of trade, it is quite manifest that it would be 
impossible for so many to give up to public affairs so large a 
portion of time as the service on two or three of the com- 
mittees requires. Besides attending the courts of Common 
Council, averaging nearly forty a year, many members are in 
the habit of attending more than one hundred committee 
meetings yearly, lasting probably two or three hours each* 
I will presently state to the meeting the amount and par- 
ticulars of the allowances to the committees for the year 
1841, — the year selected by the Reviewer as the foundatioil 
of his statement. I am sorry I have not a table of attendances 
for the same year, but I have one for the year preceding ; 
and I am quite satisfied no material variation would be found. 
These columns [showing the tables] represent the name of 
each committee, and the number of meetiiigs in the year* 
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Upon these horizontal lines is expressed the name of each 
member on each committee^ and in each column is carried 
out the number of each individuaPs attendance on each com- 
mittee during the year. From this it will appear^ that while 
some members who had not perhaps the leisure, or the 
inclination, or the particular business talent requisite to con- 
stitute good committee-men, seldom attended, others who 
were differently situated attended one hundred — one hundred 
and ten, — ^twenty — thirty — and I believe, in one instance, as 
many as one hundred and seventy times in the course of the 
year. The castings of the columns show that the aggregate 
number of the whole individual attendances at committees 
during that year was eight thousand onb hundred and 

EIGHTY. 

AUowance to Committees. — I will now read to the 
meeting a statement of the allowance made to the commit- 
tees, and expended by them in what I may safely call frugal 
and moderate entertainments, provided for the members who 
have shared in the labours of the committees. I have placed 
in juxtaposition with the items of this account (which is for 
the Reviewer's selected year, 1841) a similar account for the 
year 1830. I have done this for reasons which will be here- 
after explained. 

Comparative View of the Allowances to Committees in 1830 and 1841. 

1830. 
City Lands 700 



General Purposes . < 
Coal and Com . . . 
Gaol Expenses and Finance 
Wholesale Dealers 
Corn Meters in trust . 
Sea-Coal Meters in trust 
Bridge House Estates . 
Secondaries* Committee 

Sewers 

Navigation and Port 
London Bridge Approaches 
Gresham 



500 

100 

100 

100 

100 

300 

500 

50 

♦400 

*500 

•500 

, *100 



£3950 



1841. 

City Lands , . 400 

Markets* Committee .... 200 

General Purposes 200 

Coal, Corn and Finance ... 200 

City School 100 

Corn Meters in trust .... 50 

Police 200 

Bridge House Estates .... 300 

Library ......... 50 

Sewers 300 

Navigation and Port .... 300 

London Bridge Approaches . . 300 

Gresham 25 

£2625 



* These sums are estimated from an average of three years, as till the 
year 1835 these committees were not included within the standing order 
limiting the amount of allowance. 
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From the foregoing statements it appears^ Sir, that the whole 
number of members' attendances on committees during the 
year 1840 was eight thousand one hundred and eighty, and 
the whole amount of their allowance was £2625 ; and if you 
divide the aggregate amount of money by the aggregate num-* 
ber of attendances, it will appear that each attendance costs 
the Corporation six and sixpence ; or if I were fond of affecting 
the degree of rigid and scrupulous exactitude upon which the 
Reviewer pretends to base his calculations, I should say each 
committee-man^s attendance costs six shillings and fivepence, 
and the fifteenth part of a farthing. 

But, Sir, I should do the committees great injustice if I left 
the case where this very moderate rate of personal indulgence 
would seem to place it. By the foregoing calculation it 
might be thought that the allowance was expended upon the 
gratification of the members only : this is the farthest from 
the fact. The officers in attendance on the committees are 
generally honoured with an invitation ; persons in the same 
rank of life with the members, tenants applying for leases, 
counsel, solicitors and others having business before the com* 
mittees, persons tendering or contracting for public works, are 
generally invited, when the committee dine together, to take 
a seat at the social board. The members of the Corporation, 
small and inconsiderable as we have seen is their allowance 
for their own personal entertainment, uniformly carry to their 
committee-dinners the same spirit of hospitality which, time 
out of mind, has been one of the characteristics of the Cor- 
poration. Time was when, in merry happy old England, this 
sort of hospitality was not confined to the Corporation of 
London ; rent days, audit days, courts leet, courts baron, all 
had their corresponding entertainments, and no man, in 
former days, went on business to the Baronial or Corporation 
Hall, but the seasoned pasty and the flowing tankard ^' weU 
comed the coming, sped the parting guest.'' 

It is the social and hospitable character of these committee- 
dinners that constitutes their leading charm. I venture to 
affirm, that for moderation and early hours they are not to be 
surpassed by any meetings of directors or managers of com- 
mercial or literary or scientific institutions, or by the contri- 
butors to any of the numerous charitable establishments in 
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the metropolis who coiijpregate to ^^ fan each other's fire/^ 
amid the social hilarity which these rational festivities are found 
always to inspir^ 1 1 am satisfied^ if it were desired to put an 
end to the committees.V allowances, it would be only necessary 
to compel them in th^ir expenditure to practise the selfish 
exclusiveness which is, I am afraid, the uppermost quality in 
the minds of some who condemn them. If I know aught of the 
members of the Corporation, they would rather give up their 
allowance than ^^ eat their morsel alone/^ Besides the casual 
visitors to whom I have referred, two or three of the members 
of the various committees in rotation invite each afiiend, who 
is generally selected from the inhabitants of the different 
wards. ^^ The feast is sold that is not often vouched,'' and when 
the good old toast *^ Prosperity to the City of London and the 
trade thereof" is given from the chair, six, eight or ten vi- 
sitors are generally found to give it a hearty response. But, 
Sir, this is not all : the members of the Corporation are pro* 
verbially gallant as well as hospitable, and each of the stand- 
ing committees once, and some of them twice in the year, by 
adding from their private funds to the I'emnant of the allow- 
ance which thrift can save, contrive to give the ladies an en^* 
tertainment and an excursion to Richmond, Blackwall, Hamp- 
ton Court, Windsor, or elsewhere, as convenience or taste 
may dictate. Besides these several entertainments of the 
committees, the members of the Common Council in various 
sections take once a year an excursion in their state barge, 
each member accompanied by a lady and a private friend : 
for these excursions an allowance of £J50 per annum is made 
out of the corporate funds, which, as the Court sits from thirty 
to forty days in the year, from four to five hours each sitting, 
supposing only half the members to be present, it would amount 
to about XOrf, an hour. We thus see that i;2600 to the com- 
mittees, and £^50 to the members at large, constitute the 
sum total of the allowance to the members of the Corpora- 
tion to sustain its reputation for old English hospitality, and, 
except the satisfaction of their constituents and the approba- 
tion of their own consciences, it is the only acknowledgement 
they receive for the expenditure of so large a portion of their 
time in conducting the multifarious and important busineaa 
of the Corporation* It is one of the dogmata of this modera 
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sect of philosophers^ who desire to rear a new fabric of paid 
centralizing comraissionships upon the ruins of all our ancient 
institutions^ that no man ought to be permitted to do anything 
for the public without being paid for money^s worth in moneys 
numbered^ looking upon honour, fame, public respect, self-ap- 
proving conscience, and all the other motives and excitements 
to honourable and useful action, which have hitherto proved 
powerful incentives to the actions of public men in corpo- 
rate institutions, as mere idle words. I should like to see 
a bureau of these skin-flint calculators busy at their desk, like 
the philosophers in the island of Lagado, making an estimate, 
from the facts I have furnished, of the precise amount which 
ought to be awarded to each corporator, as a money equivalent, 
for the services they individually and collectively render the 
public in the performance of their respective duties. 

Allowance to the laord Mayor. — With the Reviewer's 
statement of the amount of the Lord Mayor's allowances I have 
no fault to find, and really. Sir, in the wild wilderness of error 
in which this writer seems to delight to wander, it is refreshing 
to find a green spot of truth which we can agree to stand upon 
as common ground. The return made by Sir Peter Laurie, 
and adopted by the Reviewer as the sum received during Sir 
Peter's year of office, £7904 la., may be perhaps taken as 
the standard allowance to the Lord Mayor upon an average of 
years. The enormous sums put down by the Reviewer as the 
cost of the office of Mayor I shall reserve for consideration 
when I grapple with the palpable misstatements upon this 
and other subjects in the article on which I shall hereafter 
have to comment. 

I will now, Sir, make a few observations as to the origin of 
this allowance, and the purposes to which it is applied, 

I have before had occasion to notice, that by the old prac- 
tice of the CorporatioD, the Lord Mayor for the time being 
had the prerogative of selling, as well in possession as reversion, 
certain important emolumentary offices, from the produce of 
which, as well as from certain proportions of the receipts of 
the package, scavage, metage, and market dues, both the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs were enabled to sustain the state and 
dignity of their respective appointments. These allowances 
belonged.to the Lord Mayor for the time being by the law 

F 2 
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and custom of the City, as much as his robes of office or the 
title his fellow-citizens conferred upon him, and which it was 
the pleasure of his sovereign to confirm. 

This mode of providing for the City King bore a close 
analogy to the precarious and fluctuating provision made for 
the sovereign of the country before the hereditary possessions 
of the crown were exchanged for a fixed and permanent civil 
list. 

Some time about a century since, the wise, the great, the 
good Sir John Barnard proposed to place the Lord Mayor 
upon a better footing, by surrendering to the Corporation 
these objectionable sources of revenue, and accepting in lieu 
thereof a fixed money payment charged upon its estates and 
property. This arrangement was after a time adopted, with 
the exception of the office of Jew Broker to which I have before 
referred. The right of selling offices was transferred from the 
Mayor to the Corporation ; and the Lord Mayor's share of 
the profits of the coal and corn metage, package, scavage and 
market dues, estimated upon an average of former years at 
£3372, was surrendered to the Corporation, and a corre- 
sponding sum was secured to all persons in future elected to 
the office, as a civil list to enable him to exercise the hospi- 
talities and maintain the honours of his station. Two items 
in the annual prerogative revenue of the Mayor were, for 
reasons with which I am not iicquainted, excluded from this 
arrangement, viz. his share in the Ganger's and Cocket office 
fees ; the former of these dues has been since commuted by 
the Corporation at j£750 per annum, and the latter still exists 
as a fluctuating item of profit generally averaging about j£850, 
the amount received by Sir Peter Laurie in his year of office. 

The changes which subsequently took place in the value 
of money, when depreciated by a paper currency, and the 
enormously increased produce of the surrendered privileges, 
induced the Common Council at two different periods, viz. 
in the year 1800 and the year 1811, to increase the amount of 
the Lord Mayor's civil list by adding on each occasion £1500 
to his allowance. 

This is the position in which the allowance of the Lord 
Mayor now stands, with the exception that in the year 1821, 
when the sword-bearer's table at the Mansion House was abo* 
lished, one of the added sums of £1500 was taken off*. 
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I do not hesitate to admits that in the year 1830 I was an 
advocate for a still further reduction of the Lord Mayor's 
allowance. The Court of Common Council granted me a 
committee to inquire into the facts : we had before us the 
accounts (with a greater or less degree of particularity) of the 
receipts and expenditure of the gentlemen who had passed 
through that office for several previous years ; besides which 
I had, under favour, the examination of the detailed accounts 
of four years, from gentlemen who had put down every item, 
great and small, with the utmost precision, and had accom- 
panied the account with a statement of the number of guests, 
official and personal, who had favoured the Mansion House 
with their company during each year of office. 

The result of this examination was an overwhelming mass 
of evidence that no man could pass through the office of Lord 
Mayor, and maintain its just and reasonable reputation for 
liberality, hospitality and becoming splendoiu-, without ex- 
pending, besides the full amount of his actual allowance, and 
the amount of his ordinary outlay for the year, at least one 
thousand pounds. It was likewise made manifest in the com- 
mittee, although the civil Ust had been increased £1500 be- 
yond the amount of the original commutation, that the pro- 
duce of the various sources of profit commuted and surren- 
dered had increased in a fourfold ratio, of which the Corpo- 
ration had the benefit. With these facts staring me in the 
face, which I could neither disprove nor explain away, I felt 
the difficulties I should have to encounter in attempting to 
make a case for further reduction. I however determined to 
hazard the attempt, and I placed upon the paper of business 
a notice of motion to that effect ; but a more wholesale sweep- 
ing reformer interposed his good offices, and I was relieved 
from the performance of a task likely to be productive of very 
little honour and no success. The Corporation was thrown into 
confusion by the announcement that the expenses of the May- 
oralty exceeded twenty-five thousand pounds a year. 
My little proposal to reduce the allowance £1500 per annum, 
which had nothing but its moderation to recommend it, gave 
satisfaction to neither party ; some members thought it an 
unnecessary and an unjust reduction not sanctioned by the 
returns and the evidence we had taken; other members 
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thought it an absurd attempt to make a trifling and insigni- 
ficant diminution of expenditure, while the whole subject re- 
quired to be thoroughly investigated to see whether there was 
or was not any foundation for this novel and startling state* 
ment, the truth of which I will presently discuss. 

To cut off an item of corporate expenditure, particularly if 
it is one connected with our own personal gratification, is at 
the best of times and with the best of men a delicate and un- 
pleasant operation. It requires skill and steadiness in the 
hand of the operator, and no small portion of nerve and 
tranquil firmness in the patient when it has to be performed. 
In this case the public mind had been drugged with the ex- 
citing stimulants of misrepresentation, till neither the agent 
nor the patient was in a state of calmness, which promised 
ought but an angry discussion without the slightest proba- 
bility of the least success. My antagonist may make what 
advantage he can of the admission, but I shall not hesitate to 
say, that I was glad under such circumstances to get quit of a 
task which, when but imperfectly acquainted with the subject, 
I had been induced to undertake. But, Sir, let the Reviewer 
be pleased to understand that my present statements and opi- 
nions respecting the Lord Mayor's allowance were not ex- 
pressed by me for the first time in 1843 when enfolded in the 
robes of office, as this impertinent writer, in his scurrilous 
hand-bill, maliciously insinuates. When the subject was 
under the consideration of the Court of Common Council in 
1835 and the commencement of 1836 I made precisely similar 
statements in open court, (although I periled the popularity 
I enjoyed by their public avowal,) in opposition to some 
of my warmest and best friends, with whom I had acted as a 
pubUc man for many years. 

It has often been remarked of sectarian professors, in times 
of great public excitement, that almost in the same propor- 
tion as they approach each other in similarity of faith, they 
are hot and fierce in their disputations on comparatively non- 
essential points. I am afraid this is very much the case with 
political controversy. Believing myself to be right, I resented 
what I considered misrepresentation, and I maintained my 
ground with the determination of a man not very particular 
how many blows he gave or received in the conflict. Time 
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happily healed the wounds we mutually inflicted^ but I fear 
with one or two, time has to this hour failed to efface the scars 
which they left behind them. You, Sir, and the great mass of 
corporate reformers were not long before they did justice to 
the purity of my motives, — most of them to the correctness of 
my opinions also ; and when I left the Court of Common 
Council on St, Thomases day in 1836, I received the almost 
unexampled honour of a valedictory address unanimously 
voted by the Court of Common Council expressly convened 
for the purpose, and by a subscription from a large majority 
of the members of both Courts a magnificent candelabrum was 
presented me, as a more enduring token of their affectionate 
esteem. I do not know. Sir, that I can more appropriately 
express the opinions I entertain respecting the utility of even 
the show and ceremony of the office of Mayor as the head of 
our corporate establishment, than by reading from the "Times** 
the report which appeared on the 23rd October last of a 
speech at the Mansion House, when called upon to acknow- 
ledge the toast, " Prosperity to the Corporation of London,*' 
which had been given from the Chair. This, Sir, is the speech 
of which the Reviewer was pleased to give garbled extracts in 
his anonymous hand-bill, — garbled for the purpose of bolstering 
up his charge against me as an inconsistent politician; extracts, 
be it observed, which exclude the commencement and the mid- 
dle, cutting off, as it were, the head, and cutting out the heart 
of the speech, and then affecting to deride it as an inconsist- 
ent thing of shreds and patches, made up of disjointed and un- 
connected limbs and members. I will, with the permission of 
the Meeting, read the speech entire; for so far from being 
ashamed of it, I glory in the sentiments it expresses. There are 
before me now some of my Bishopsgate constituents, who will 
recognise them as identical with opinions which, in this very 
room and elsewhere, I have over and over again pronounced. 

Mansion House Speech. — Mr. C. Pearson rose and said, 
** When he was appointed to his present situation he had 
determined to abstain from attending public meetings ; 
and to quench, as far as he was able, the spirit of en- 
thusiasm in which he had formerly indidged. Out of 
practice and out of spirit, he could scarcely hope to 
render an after-dinner speech acceptable to the nu- 
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merous and respectable body of gentlemen by whom he 
was surrounded ; but, with the Corporation of London 
for his theme, the Lord Mayor for his prompter^ and his 
Lordship's guests for his auditors^ he must indeed be 
gifted with more than an average share of stupidity if 
he did not find words sufficient to express his grateiiil, 
though feeble, acknowledgements for the honour which 
had been conferred upon him by the call made on him to 
respond to the toast. — (Cheers.) He had been connected 
with the Corporation for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and although when a member of the Court of Common 
Council he had felt it his duty, with a view to the ac- 
complishment of salutary reforms, to speak in strong 
terms of some defects, both organic and administrative, 
he had been always a warm and zealous admirer of the 
great principles of local self-government, which the Cor- 
poration of London had ever cherished and preserved, 
while the encroachments of powder had wrested from the 
people many of those rights and privileges which she had 
formerly enjoyed only in common with every free subject 
of the realm. — (Hear, hear.) A close observer of passing 
events could best see that great changes were being 
wrought in all the institutions of our country. — (Loud 
cries of ^^ Hear, hear.'*) Silently, but not the less cer- 
tainly, were inroads being made in all those free institu- 
tions which were once the boast and glory of the land. 
Under the time-honoured institutions transmitted from 
our Saxon ancestors, there was no spot in the kingdom 
that had not a corporate existence, and was not en- 
dowed with the functions of self-government, which 
distinguished this free and happy country from those 
continental nations in which despotic government and 
arbitrary power prevailed. — (Cheers.) The clergy and 

Earochial functionaries then surrounding his Lordship's 
ospitable board were, in their several localities, by the 
laws and constitution of the country, separate cor- 
porations, possessing extensive powers and privileges, to 
be exercised for the benefit of the people by whom they 
were appointed and chosen. The prevailing signs of 
the times showed an anxious desire on the part, not of 
this or that party, of this or that administration in par- 
ticular, but of every party and every administration, to 
curtail the powers, to invade the privileges of all cor- 
porations, municipal or parochial; to take from them the 
exercise of the functions of self-government, to establish 
a government bureauocracy, and to remodel all those in- 
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stitutions upon the centralizing system of foreign states. 
— (Hear, hear.) The principle upon which free, merry, 
happy England rested was, that everything should be 
done by the people. The antajgonist principle which re- 
gulated the government of foreign states was, that every- 
thing should be done for the people. The latter might 
be the recipe for making a strong government, and if we 
could always ensure that the perfection of wisdom and 
virtue would wield those elements of power, it might be 
an argument in its favour; but experience proved the 
reverse of that to be the fact. A tendency to abuse was 
an essential incident of uncontrollable power. — (Cheers.) 
Power, when based upon popular institutions, was sub- 
ject to constant correction. Corporators, by sharing the 
rights of citizenship, learned to perform its duties. Cen- 
tralizing institutions for local puiposes might be stronger 
— they might even for a time, perhaps, be cheaper, — but 
they could not be estabUshed in this country without 
obUterating those independent principles of feeling and 
action which had stimulated the enterprise, excited the 
courage, and fostered the industry of Britons, making 
their constitution and their country the envy of sur- 
rounding nations and the admiration of the world. — 
(Cheers.) Some of the present company had perhaps 
seen or heard statements which had lately been propa* 
gated, ascribing to the Corporation of London offences 
both of omission and commission of which they were 
wholly guiltless. It was not that those who wrote and 
those who spoke disrespectfully of that Corporation be- 
lieved those statements ; it was not, perhaps, that they 
were actuated by feeUngs against the Corporation as a 
body, or the members as individuals, for they were found 
sharing, with lively satisfaction, the honours and the 
privileges the Corporation had to bestow, and assured its 
members of their unbounded confidence and esteem. — 
^^ Hear, hear,*' and laughter.) The wealth, the honour, 
the power, the influence of the Corporation of London 
constituted, in their eyes, its great offence. While it re- 
tained these attributes of power, the restless reckless 
spirit of centralizing reform would be unable to accom- 
plish its perfect work of uprooting the principle of self- 
government to which the people of England were attached. 
They would take from the Corporation its character, that 
they might effect its downfall, and so remove this last 
impediment to the accompUshment of their designs. If 
anything could make him regret his removal from his 
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honorary position as a common-council-man to the office 
he now fiUed, it was that he was debarred from meeting 
these unfounded attacks^ as he could and would have met 
them, with a public and triumphant refutation. — (Cheers.) 
Extravagance and expense were amongst the charges 
brought against the Corporation, and such entertainments 
as the present were cited as evidences of the fact. It 
should be known, that for those social hospitalities they 
were indebted to his Lordship^s personal liberality. To 
enable the Lord Mayor to sustain the state and the 
hospitality of the office he was awarded an allowance in- 
sufficient for the purpose, and which his Lordship was 
obliged to recruit out of his private funds. — (Hear, hear.) 
Her Migesty, God bless her ! (loud cheers) enjoyed the 
pomp, pageantry and state of her exalted office, and 
opened her gilded palaces to the nobles of the land with- 
out distinction of party or opinion. No man claimed the 
right to censure the splendid entertainments which still 
graced the bannered halls of our ancient nobility, and 
why should the Corporation of London be called to ac- 
count because they endeavoured to do justice to the 
character of the greatest city of the greatest country in 
the world, by providing within her ancient haUs a spot of 
neutral ground, where the storms of pai'ty were hushed 
in the cheerful hilarity of the social feast, where the 
British statesman and the British merchant were seated 
side by side, the distinguished foreigner met all that was 
eminent for talent and virtue in our own dear land, and 
all classes assembled upon those principles of equality 
and independence which constituted the charm of the 
country in which they had the happiness to live? — 
(Cheers.) It had been attempted to be shown that these 
festivities were supported by means of exactions from the 
people. The statement was without foundation. Every 
guinea received by the Corporation from public sources 
of revenue was expended on public objects : the allow- 
ance to the Mayor and the expenses of all the corporate 
officers were defrayed out of the income of their landed 
and funded property left to them by their ancestors, and 
to the possession and disposition of which they were as 
much entitled as was any nobleman or gentleman to the 
possessions he enjoyed. To the freemen inhabitant 
householders by whom the Corporation were annually 
elected, they were accountable for the manner in which 
they discharged their trust, but not to the speakers and 
writers by whom they had been recently assailed. 
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^^The City Solicitor apologized for having addressed 
the company at such great lengthy but he found, with 
exciting subjects, it was more easy to practise abstinence 
than temperance. He had served an apprenticeship to 
silence oi nearly seven years, and he found that the only 
way to keep within bounds was to keep himself from 
saying anything at all. — (Laughter and cheers.)" 

The Uberal manner in which Alderman Humphery, the 
Lord Mayor at whose table this speech was made, expended 
his allowance is too well known to render any observations 
on that head necessary to convince the Meeting that my as- 
sertions as far as that dinner was concerned were strictly true. 
We have already seen that by far the largest part of the allow- 
ance is charged upon the City estates, and we shall by and 
by find that the metage dues and other official emoluments 
surrendered when that arrangement took place, are appro- 
priated to the discharge of obligations in the benefit of which 
the public generally as well as the citizens partake. 

Diimer, Lord Mayor's Day* — I am quite conscious. Sir, 
that the statements I have made of the frugal character of 
civic entertainments may appear scarcely credible with those 
who have formed their opinions rather from newspaper intel- 
ligence than their own personal experience. Lord Mayor's 
day occurs at a season of the year when newspapers lack 
matter, and two or three columns are generally filled with the 
programme of the procession, and a series of enumerations 
of the various dishes at the various tables. I have brought 
with me a newspaper of the 9th of November last ; it contains 
first a general bill of fare, and then a repetition of each part 
as applied to each table in the HaU ; and certainly, looking at 
it in the mass, without considering the number of persons 
(twelve hundred) who partake, it would seem to denote 
a series of gastronomic preparations rivaling the days of 
Apicius : but brought down to the sober subdivision of each 
separate table, it exhibits such a homely banquet as I am sure. 
Sir, if you had a party of friends at your house, to whom you 
desired to show particular respect, you would hardly think it 
becoming your station to place before them such a meagre 
entertainment. The following is the bill of fare for the five 
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principal tables on the Dais of the Hall extracted from news- 
papers of the day : — 

" The five upper tables. — 80 tureens of turtle, 60 bottles of 
sherbet, 3 boiled turkeys and oysters, 16 roast pullets, 
20 dishes of fowls, 15 dishes of capons, 16 French pies, 
16 pigeon-pies, 16 hams (ornamented), 13 tongues, 1 
quarter of house lamb, 1 round of beef, 1 stewed rump 
of beef, 4 sirloins, rumps, and ribs of beef, 20 dishes of 
mashed and other potatoes, 13 dishes of shellfish, 1 dish 
of prawns, 40 jellies, 16 blancmanges, 13 dishes of tarts 
(creamed), 9 dishes of orange and other tourtes, 13 dishes 
of almond pastry, 16 Chantilly baskets,20 dishes of mince- 
pies, 17 salads. Removes : — 23 roast turkeys, 5 leverets, 
23 pheasants, 7 geese, 13 dishes of partridges, 5 dishes of 
wild fowl. Dessert : — 32 pineapples, 64 dishes of grapes, 
80 ice-creams, 15 dishes of apples, 30 dishes of pears, 18 
ornamented Savoy cakes, 24 plates of walnuts, 26 plates 
of dried fruit and preserves, 15 plates of preserved gin- 
ger, 18 plates of rout cakes and chips, 14 plates of brandy 
cherries/^ 

At the five tables for which the foregoing provision was 
made 360 guests were seated. For facility in reckoning, I 
will divide them into twenty parties of eighteen each, and I 
will then see what sort of entertainment this bill of fare would 
provide for eighteen guests. If you. Sir, will allow the sup- 
position, I will^imagine a party of eighteen at your table, and 
(for the purpose of putting it somewhat on a footing with 
the Lord Mayor's dinner) I will suppose Lord John Russell 
and other friends assembled in honour of the late election 
struggle. There being no fish, its place would be supplied 
with ten quarts of soup, accompanied with three bottles of 
sherbet, and followed by seven-twentieths of a boiled turkey, 
four-fifths of a pullet, I fowl, three-fourths of a capon, four- 
fifths of a French pie, the like proportion of a pigeon-pie, and 
the same proportion of a ham, thirteen-twentieths of a tongue, 
and seven-twentieths of a joint of meat flanked with a dish of 
mashed potatoes, and bringing up the rear of the first course 
with thirteen-twentieths of a dish of shellfish, and one- 
twentieth of a plate of prawns. To these would be added by way 
of sweets, 2 jellies, four-fifths of a blancmange, 4 whole dishes 
of tarts, and seventeen-twentieths of a salad, giving place to 
the removes in the shape of one and three-twentieths of a roast 
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turkey^ the quarter of a leveret^ an entire hare^ seven-twentieths 
of a goose^ thirteen-twentieths of a partridge^ half of a wild 
fowl. Such, Sir, with two noble barons of beef, and the ordi- 
nary wines and dessert, make up the luxuries of this far-famed 
Lord Mayor's feast, which, when looked at in the mass in the 
columns of the paper, it is almost enough to create a fit of 
apoplexy to read. 

I have been to these entertainments of course many times. 
I see several persons now in the room who have been there 
also. The scene has not with me yet lost its charm ; but that 
charm is not of a sensual or voluptuous character : my dinner 
is usually made of the cold baron of bee^ but I confess my 
democratic spirit drinks in large draughts of delight when I 
see in the citizens' ancient hall their chartered monarch seated 
side by side with the ministers of the crown ; the foreign 
ambassadors, ^^with their garters, stars and a' that," enjoying 
the novel scene in company with the magistrates of this 
far-famed City; the venerable bishops and judges inter- 
mixed with London's merchant princes, all receiving the 
hospitalities of a wealthy Corporation whose members justly 
regard the scene with pride and satisfaction, and look upon 
themselves as founders of the feast. 

Of the expenses of the banquet, one-half is defrayed by the 
Lord Mayor out of his allowance, and the remainder by the 
Sheriffs in equal proportions. Including the pageantry of the 
show, the decorations &c. of the Hall, printing, advertising, 
music, singing, and every other charge for the entertainment 
of the twelve or thirteen hundred persons, the cost amounts, 
I believe, to nearly twenty-four hundred pounds. But though 
there is nothing wasteful, nothing extravagant in the arrange- 
ment, there are no symptoms of parsimony ; everything is 
carried out with a liberal feeUng, and every portion of the frag* 
ments is on the next morning distributed to the deserving 
poor. 

In charging me with inconsistency for now approving of a 
public dinner, as if, till I became City Solicitor, I abhorred 
such entertainments, the author of the hand-bill has made a 
notorious mistake, for not only have I always been present 
upon such occasions since the Corporation paid off its debts^ 
but I actually supported the extra banquet to celebrate the 
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passing of the Reform Bill ; nay more^ I actually moved and 
carried in the Court of Common Council a vote of three thou* 
sand pounds to the freemen^ to enable them to celebrate the 
same event ; and although I could not, as I tried, obtain for 
them the use of the grand Hall, they had the money to pro- 
vide entertainments in their separate wards. 

Ancient History of the Corporation. — I have hitherto 
considered the Corporation of London as a representative 
body, wearing the image and superscription of the popular 
character, and correcting by its own will and power, under 
the chastening influence of public opinion, the corruptions 
and abuses with which national events had encumbered its 
venerable and valuable institutions. 

But, Sir, bodies which receive and retain the impress of 
light and heat, can by reflection and refraction impart them 
to others within the range of their influence. The Corpora- 
tion of London has from its first creation exercised an im- 
portant influence over public opinion, and by its spirit, its 
exertions, and its example has communicated to other insti- 
tutions, both national and corporate, a portion of the ad- 
vancing intelligence and love of freedom which have ever 
adorned its historic page. 

Even Lord Brougham, when pouring upon the modem 
Corporation the vials of his wrath, could not restrain himself 
from doing something like justice to its past history, and 
broke out with the exclamation, ^^ Ungrateful and unpardon- 
able would be the man who did not recollect the great ser- 
vices of the Corporation of London in the cause of liberty, or 
who could ever forget, that in the City of London the liberties 
of England were nursed and shielded against the tyrants of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.'^ Oh that I had 
the requisite talent and genius, and .enthusiasm and elo- 
quence to describe, as I have heard Henry Brougham despribe, 
the claims of the Corporation of London upon the enduring 
gratitude of mankind ! I would then spgak of the constitution 
of the City, its just laws and free institutions, as the master- 
piece of the renowned Alfred : I would speak of its improve- 
ment and confirmation under Edward the Confessor's hand : 
I would extol the valour and vigour of our gallant ancestors, 
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who^ with arms in their hands^ extorted from the Norman 
conqueror a chartered recognition of their ancient rights : I 
would lead you through the reigns of Henry and Stephen^ 
and Richard and John, and the first and second Edward i 
through the bloody conflicts of the Henrys and the Edwards ; 
the Lancastrian and Yorkist strifes. Had I Lord Brougham's 
inimitable faculty of combining with the broadest principles 
the minutest facts, — ^had I his power of imagination to impart 
life to remote history and to give interest to circumstantial 
detail, I would draw a picture of the citizens of London for 
centuries fostering commerce, encouraging industry, accumu- 
lating wealth, cultivating the spirit of freedom and maintain- 
ing at all hazards their Anglo-Saxon institutions amid the 
hurricane and tempest raised by the savage barons, who^ 
whether engaged in conflict with the crown or with each other5 
never failed to make common cause against the people's 
liberties and rights. What would I not give to hear Henry 
Brougham once more describe London, as I have heard him 
describe it in former times, as the Ararat on which the Ark of 
Liberty for centuries reposed, when Norman oppression and 
feudal tyranny were rolling like a mighty deluge over the 
length and breadth of the land! Sir, need I remind this 
meeting of the services in men, in ships, in money rendered 
to Queen Bess by her faithful citizens, when the warlike and 
boastful Spaniards were knocking at the door ? Need I tell 
of the proud days of triumph, when, after the discomfiture of 
the haughty Don, she entered her good City on her war-horse 
with her ministers and her ambassadors by her side ? ^^ Where 
are your Majesty's guards ?" said a foreign prince. ^^ Here," 
quoth the Queen, pointing to her bluff citizens who lined the 
road on either side : ^^ Here are my guards, and my throne 
is based upon the hearts of my people." Need I refer. Sir, 
to the dark days of the Stuart race, when servility and slavery, 
and ^^ the right divine of kings to govern wrong," spread 
their murky curtain over the land, and the principles of 
liberty, sheltered in our famous City, ^^ shone like the evening 
star to glad the earth, when all was dim beside ? " 

Need I, Sir, speak of the refusal of the City to pay ship- 
money under the tyrant Charles ? Should I tell of the valour 
and enthusiasm of London's famed apprentices and her na 
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less famed train bands^ who, horse and foot, won for Fairfax 
the battle of Newbury, and having raised the siege of Glou- 
cester and shown feats of valour which put to shame the dis- 
cipline of the whiskered veterans, returned to their pursuits of 
industry, wearing the civic crown with which a grateful Cor- 
poration adorned their brow ? 

It has been said of the Stuarts that they could never 
practise moderation when enthroned in power, or learn wis- 
dom in misfortune's school. When the second James en- 
deavoured to revive the reign of tyranny and bigotry, the 
Corporation of London was at its post : aided by his ruthless 
satrap Judge JeflBreys, he seized the charters of the Corpora- 
tion and declared them to be annulled. The citizens clamoured 
for the restoration of their rights and liberties, upheld the 
bishops in their opposition to intolerant and misused power, 
and helped to swell the storm of indignation which di*ove the 
tyrant from his throne. In vain did the falling monarch 
restore the City's charters ; the cry of independence had been 
raised; the citizens were not to be appeased, and he was 
driven an outcast from the land. To whom was the country 
in this emergency indebted for measures of vigour and pru- 
dence which settled the right of sovereignty and restored 
public tranquillity ? The nation looked to the Corporation of 
London, and the Corporation did not disappoint their hopes. 
A convention, consisting of the Lord Mayor, all the Alder- 
men, fifty Common Councilmen, and the members who had 
been returned to parliament during the reign of Charles the 
Second, were speedily assembled, and composed the convention 
parliament which declared the throne of England vacant, 
conferred it upon King William and Queen Mary, and pre* 
pared the way for the Act of Settlement which has placed the 
reigning family on the throne. 

Failing, Sir, the talent of the noble lord to do justice to 
such a theme, I will satisfy myself with this rough and hasty 
sketch, and will close this part of my subject in the language 
of an eloquent historian of the present day : '* London pos- 
sessed from time immemorial a right of conferring liberty on 
such slaves or vassals as should reside a year and a day within 
the City unclaimed by their lords. The value of such a pri- 
vilege at a time when the feudal system held all the rest of 
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the kingdom in slavery is beyond all calculation. It pre- 
sented to the people at large the first chance of obtaining 
liberty through some other means than the benevolent caprices 
of their feudatory lords; it made London to the rest of En« 
gland nearly what England has since become to all the world 
beside^ the only spot to touch which is to be free. Proud is 
the distinction which London thus enjoys of having been 
the nursery of British liberty; a distinction only equalled 
by another^ to which London has no less a claim, — ^that of 
being for ages the chief stronghold of that liberty which she 
nursed and raised.^* 

Modem History of the Corporation, — ^The times have 
happily passed away when the citizens of London could alone 
boast of exemption from slavery, and the enjoyment of privi- 
leges which are now the common birthright of every subject 
in the land ; but. Sir, in later days^ ay^ and in the present 
hour, there are rights to assert and duties to perform which 
we should degrade our corporate character if we hesitated to 
uphold. 

During the late war the nation was threatened with anni- 
hilation by an implacable and powerful foe. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion in some quarters may have at one time pre- 
vailed as to the policy and necessity of the war's commence- 
ment^ there can be none as to the magnitude of our efforts 
and the skill and valoiur of our fleets and armies to bring it 
to a safe and honourable end. 

To uphold our country's independence, our commercial 
greatness, our maritime superiority, our national honour, 
required the hearty co-operation of all persons of all classes. 
When *^ England expected that every man would do his duty,'' 
the Corporation of London was not backward in its efforts. 
Twenty thousand pounds in twenty years did the Common 
Council subscribe to reward and encourage our brave soldiers 
and sailors ; to relieve the widows and orphans of those who 
had fallen in battle ; to assuage the sorrows of our suffering 
allies; to strengthen the hands of those who wielded the 
nation's destinies, and to aid in conducting a triumphant war 
to a safe and honourable peace. 

G 
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Lord Brougham^ in his speech in the House of Liords^ af- 
firmed with great warmth that he ^* valued the freedom of 
the City conferred upon him by the Corporation as greater 
than almost any other honour he enjoyed.^'. After denuding 
the assertion of the absurd exaggeration and extravagance 
with which; in common with his other statements^ it pleased 
his lordship to dress it, I presume there is enough of sin- 
cerity left in this newly coroneted Lord to permit us to be- 
lieve that he really does feel it an honour to be enrolled in the 
list of worthies whose names have for centuries graced our 
civic records. So, Sir, have thought our Nelsons and our 
Jervises, our Wellingtons and our Abercrombies, our Peels 
and our Greys, ourCamdens and our Denmans,our Howards 
and our Clarksons. 

During the war, the Common Council of London were proud 
to honour — if they could not reward — the valour ; to acknow- 
ledge — if they could not repay — the services, of the nation^s 
heroes both by sea and land* Upwards of £10,000 in twenty 
years did the Common Council expend in accompanying 
their freedom and votes of thanks with gold boxes and orna- 
mented swords to the successftil champions of their countiy's 
honour, or for monuments to those who had fallen in her de- 
fence. 

The season of tranquillity which has since ensued has not 
been permitted by the Corporation to pass away without ef- 
forts worthy of its best days in advancing (though by an- 
other mode), according to the extent of its power and influ- 
ence, the cause of good government in every department of 
the state. 

In promoting the great national legislative changes which 
have distinguished the last thirty years, the Common Coun- 
cil have been found to take a conspicuous part — not la^ng 
at the heels of the legislature, or even walking by its side, 
but ever and anon leading the way and showing, like a pilot- 
balloon, in what direction public opinion was tending. Law 
reform, tithe reform, representative reform, in all their forms 
and phases, were discussed and re-discussed, resolved and re- 
resolved in the Court of Common Council before they found 
favour in Parliament or in any other deliberative assembly in 
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the land. When Parliament is sitting its ponderous debates 
absorb the whole attention of the reading public ; but during 
five months of the year the Corporation was wont to chal- 
lenge a portion of notice from the press ; during those times 
the debates of the Common Council, often conducted with 
great spirit, were read with great interest, and served to keep 
alive public attention to important topics. 

Melioration of the Criminal Code. — Who but Samuel 
Favell was Sir Samuel Romilly^s great ally in the noble en- 
deavours of that eminent philanthropist to mitigate the seve- 
rities of our criminal code? Samuel Favell^s oft-repeated 
speeches in the Common Council prepared from time to time 
the public mind for the reception of Romilly^s oft-defeated 
and oft-repeated motions in the Commons' House. At the 
time when I first became a member of the Court, I recollect 
how I prized the privilege of being allowed to second. Mr. 
FavelFs annual motion for a petition to the House to amend 
our criminal law. At that time, the shop-lifter to the value 
of thirty-nine shillings, the pickpocket who stole a watch in 
the street, if secured by a guard chain, and the forger of a 
twenty-shilling note, were all by the law of England placed in 
the same scale of guilt with the midnight incendiary or the 
murderer of a man. In the course of one year I recollect 
twenty*nine immortal beings, by the decree of these sangui- 
nary laws in the City of London alone, thrust by the hands 
of the executioner into the presence of their Eternal Judge. 
Year after year did the venerable Mr. Favell in the Court of 
Common Council agitate and petition Parliament against the 
awfully severe character of our criminal laws. His opinions, 
though greatly in advance of the legislative mind, happily 
found a response from large masses of the people, till at length 
the mighty torrent of public opinion swept down the barrier 
of antiquated prejudice and prepared the way for enactments 
which recognize the Ufe of a man as " of more value than 
many sparrows.'^ 

Test and Corporation Acts Repealed«--<The Test 
and Corporation Acts were likewise effaced from the Statute 

g2 
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Book by the power of public opinion. The Court of Com- 
mon Council and the independent public press had long cla- 
moured for their repeal before Parliament was disposed to 
recognize either the justice or expediency of making such a 
concession to the public voice. 

Negro XSmancipation. — ^The abolition of the slave trade 
and negro emancipation were successively advocated by the 
Common Council with a zeal, ardour and ability which in- 
duced Granville Sharpe and Thomas Clarkson to look upon 
the Corporation as their most powerful and useful ally in this 
sacred cause. The freedom of the City conferred upon these 
great and worthy men, and their marble busts in the Common 
Council chamber, will leave to future ages a lasting testimony 
of the estimation in which their philanthropic services were 
held by those who were the living witnesses of their noble 
and disinterested exertions, and their fellow-labourers in the 
cause. 

Catholic Emancipation. — ^The cause of Catholic eman- 
cipation found supporters in the Common Council before 
the names of Wellington and Peel gave it grace, favour and 
fashion in the eyes of lukewarm friends or over-prudent foes. 
The principles of this measure, as of the Test and Corpora* 
tion Acts' repeal, are in the Corporation practically carried 
out. Roman Catholics and Quakers, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, in the Court of Common Council are now seated side 
by side. 

I scarcely know. Sir, whether it may be thought to have 
an appropriate place in this address, but I cannot deny my- 
self the gratification of adverting to the manner in which, 
upon my motion, the Common Council were pleased to follow 
up the emancipation of our fellow-subjects — the Catholics — 
from civil disabilities, by relieving them from the false impu- 
tation which the inscription on the Monument had for up- 
wards of a century stamped upon their name. 

The act of parliament under which the Monument was 
erected, as well as contemporaneous history, prove that it was 
designed to perpetuate the remembrance of the goodness of 
the Almighty in arresting, with a potent though unseen hand. 
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the progress of the Fire of London in 1666^ when that frightrul 
conflagration had baffled all human power^ and threatened en- 
tirely to destroy the whole City and the surrounding suburbs. 
The old inscription also shows it was destined to acknowledge 
the paternal cares of the king and parliament in furthering 
the re-erection of the City, under the judicious hand of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

Sir, in an age of ignorance, bigotry and tyranny, what will 
not intolerance attempt ? — what will not impudence achieve ?* 
Several years after the erection of the Monument, bearing the 
inscription in Latin declaring its object and import, Sir 
Patience Ward (Lord Mayor at a period of great national 
excitement against the Catholics) prevailed upon the Cor- 
poration to sanction him in placing around the plinth a state* 
ment in English directly charging the Roman Catholics with 
having fired the City, and announcing that this monument 
was erected to record that fact; besides which he alsoattempted 
to qualify the pious Latin inscription on the pedestal by add- 
ing the almost blasphemous words, ^^Sed furor papisticus qui 
tam dira patravit nondum restinguitur/' As if the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe, who in the inscription is represented 
as having stayed the ravages of the flames by an effort of His 
Sovereign might, had not the will or the power to extinguish 
the fiercer passions of the human heart. 

If time and occasion served, I should like to unmask stUl 
more fully the falsehood of this inscription ; but it is un- 
necessary. Its author stood in the pillory for peijury, and the 
inscription is, I hope, for ever erased. It may at times have 
served to feed the prejudices of the bigoted, as it had been the 
source of pain to the sober-minded and sincere. Scarcely any 
act of my life gave me more pleasure than when, under the 
authority of the Court of Common Council, and accompanied 
by Mr. Richard Taylor, the late Frederick Thornhill, and two 

* Such was the state of ignorance and prejudice at that time, that the 
House of Lords summoned before them Lilly the astrologer to judge by 
horoscopic calculations, and the divinations of his art, who it was had 
actually fired the City ; and the venerable star-gazer took great credit to 
himself, knowing that the iire was accidental, that he did not charge it upon 
some one, who, in those unscrupulous and feverish times, if a republican, 
an Independent, or a Papist, would, in all probabUity, have paid for Mr. 
Lilly's skill by the forfeit of his life. 
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or three other supporters of the measure^ whose nameB I do 
not now remember^ we each struck out proprid manu a 
letter or a word of the offensive lines. Were Pope Uvingi he 
might serve after the same fashion, as no longer true, bis 
celebrated couplet,— 

** Where London's column towering to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and libs." 

Parliamentary Reform. — ^The constant and unremitting 
efforts of the Court of Common Council for many years, 
in promoting the cause of Parliamentary Reform, when its 
advocacy was neither profitable nor fashionable, are too well 
known to render the recital necessary. The amount of pub« 
lie benefit derived from the measure may be differently esti* 
mated by different persons ; few, however, will deny that the 
Corporation of London, by constantly placing itself at the 
head of the popular movement, contributed to the accomplish* 
ment of that object, and by the support the Common Council 
gave to the then existing administration, they were largely 
instrumental in promoting, by peaceful means, this great 
organic change, which had long been loudly called for by the 
vast majority of the people, and which, to use the language of 
Lord Chatham, " if it had not been effected within the walls of 
Parliament, would have been produced with a vengeance from 
without/^ 

Corporate Reform. — A statement of the exertions of 
the Corporation to procure a reform in the national repre-« 
sentation may perhaps lead to the inquiry, why the "Phy- 
sician did not heal himself,'^ and why the Common Council 
have permitted unquestionable defects to disfigure the pure 
and perfect system of local representation which the constitu- 
tion of th^ City formerly exhibited ? — Sir, I will answer the 
question : — It is because such speakers as Lord Brougham, 
and such writers as Mr Hickson, persist in alarming the timid 
by mysterious threats of undefined charges ; and because they 
damp the zeal, or provoke the opposition of real and sincere 
reformers by a gross and exaggerated description of im- 
perfections, which, if fairly and truthfully stated, unaccom- 
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panied by insolent and ui\juat imputations^ honest reformere 
wonld cheerfully co-operate with them in endeavouring to 
remove. The statistical facts and analogical illustrations em« 
ployed by Lord Brougham and the Reviewer to prove the 
imperfect state of our corporate representation are nearly 
identical. The Reviewer ventures to represent^ that it is 
more imperfect than the existing state of the representation 
of the Commons' House^ or the municipality of Paris or 
Berlin. When we recollect that the Reform Bill, under which 
the present system of parliamentary elections in this country 
was established, is scarcely ten years old, and that the act of 
parliament under which our corporate elections are fixed 
was passed in the year 1735, it ought not to create much 
astonishment if the fact were as these writers and speakers 
affirm. But let us read the facts respecting the City, in the 
formularies given to us by Lord Brougham and the Reviewer, 
and let us then examine them in juxtaposition with certain 
analogous facts connected with the representation of the 
people under the Reform Bill, of which Lord Brougham (to his 
honour be it spoken) was one of the concocters. 

The Reviewer must excuse me if I do not work out the 
analogy in the same terms which he has employed for his 
illustrations of this part of the subject. With that gentleman 
I suspect it is something more than accident, or the exertion 
of a capricious phantasy, that induces him, in his various 
statistical analogies, to skip about firom number of houses to 
number of persons, and from number of persons to amoimt of 
rateable property, sometimes adopting one set of figures and 
sometimes another as the basis of his calculations. Thus, in 
estimating the relative expense and efficiency of the Police 
force in Marylebone and the City, the Reviewer chooses to 
adopt the number of population according to the census for 
the foundation of his comparison, although, as we shall 
presently see, the mere number of the sleeping population in 
a place can alone constitute no element of Comparison in 
police statistics. The Reviewer, when he wrote about the 
Police, had at his command documents from which he might 
as readily have given the number of houses and amount of 
rateable property in each locality, which, though very im- 
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perfect, would have afibrded infinitely better standards of 
calculation than those he was pleased to select. In giving the 
statistics of our corporate representation, the Reviewer has 
taken a different course; he has thrown overboard population 
altogether, and fixed upon the number of houses and the 
amount of rateable property as the standards of comparison. 
I know of no tables extant firom which I can find these par* 
ticulars so stated as to enable me to institute a comparison 
in this respect between our national and our corporate re» 
presentation. I am therefore driven to assume population 
from the last census as the basis of my calculations. In 
adopting this standard, I am aware I do injustice to the force 
of my argument, because the borough of the Tower Hamlets, 
as part of the metropolis, which I take for one of the subjects 
of comparison, being a richer community than the petty towns 
with which I will compare it, the number of houses and 
amount of rateable property it contains would bear a higher 
ratio to the number of its population than is the case with the 
poorer towns. 

To show the inequality of our corporate representation 
as compared with the House of Commons, Lord Brougham 
reasons thus : — 

^' In Bridge Ward there are 198 houses, and it returns t^ 
the Common Council eight members. In the Ward of 
Farringdon Without there are 3030 houses, and that 
great ward returns only sixteen Common Councilmen, 
being double what Bridge Ward returned ; though, if the 
proportion were properly adjusted, Farringdon, instead 
of returning twice the number of Bridge Ward, ought to 
have returned fifteen times the number." 

Let us try the soundness of the Reviewer's assertion, that 
the Corporation is less a representative institution than the 
House of Commons. For this purpose let us bring two 
branches of tlftit august body to the test of comparative ex* 
amination by the application of the same formulary as that 
which Lord Brougham and the Reviewer have used : — 

** In the borough of Harwich there are 3700 inhabitants, 
and it returns to the House of Commons two members. 
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In the borough of the Tower Hamlets there are 419,000 
inhabitants, and that great borough returns only two 
members, being only the same number as Harwich re- 
turns ; though, if the proportion were properly adjusted, 
the Tower Hamlets, instead of returning the same num- 
ber as Harwich, ought to have returned one hundred 

AND TWELVE TIMES THE NUMBER/' 

If I were here to leave the case, I think the Reviewer, in 
comparing our corporate with our national representation, 
even as it exists under the Reform Bill, would take but little 
by his motion. I will, however, further test the accuracy of 
his comparison by first giving the Reviewer's statistical state* 
ment respecting the Corporation, and then I will place in a 
similar formulary, 162 members being the mqjority of the 
323 members who now sit for cities and boroughs in England 
and Wales. It should be remarked, that I read the Re- 
viewer's statement as I find it : I do not vouch the correct- 
ness of his figures or calculations : I have had too many proofs 
of his want of accuracy in these matters to consider his as- 
sertions as entitled to much credit : I will, however, reason 
upon this calculation upon the assumption that it possibly 
may be true. The Reviewer thus writes : — 

'* The following indicates the state of the constituency in 
the Court of Common Council, as amended May 8, 1 840 ; 
but, like the preceding statement, it must be viewed as 
only an approximation to the truth, because, as we have 
explained, the number of resident freemen^ the real elec- 
tors (of which there is no return), is considerably smaller 
than the number of householders : — 

wy , Containing Rateable 

Houses. Property. 

84 Common Councilmen represent 7 10,289 £458,688 

122 „ „ „ 18 6,177 397,036 



206 25 16,466 £855,724" 

I will now read. Sir, a similar statement respecting the 
majority of the town representatives of the people in the 
House of Commons, which, like the Reviewer, I preface by 
a candid admission that perfect accuracy in the calculation is 
not to be obtained. 
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'^ The following indicates the state of the constituency in 
the House of Commons as amended in 1832, but, like 
the preceding statement^ it must be viewed as only an 
approximation to the truths because the number of ten- 
pounders and freemen^ the real electors (of which there 
is no return)^ is considerably (all but infinitely) smaller 
than the number of householders :-^ 

Boroughs. Containing a 

» Population of 

4 Members of Parliament represent 2 . 707,000 

162 „ „ ,. 108 . . 696,000" 

I hope my auditors will not imagine that^ by stating these 
comparisons (favourable as they are to the Corporation), 1 
intend to disparage the Refoi*m Bill, or desire to imitate the 
errors of our noble Duke, and fancy I see in the smaller wards 
of the City the charm, beauty and utility which his Grace 
beheld in the face of Old Sarum and the other venerable 
dowager-boroughs, which were afterwards consigned to sche- 
dule A ; I produce these statements only as illustrative of the 
proposition with which I commenced this branch of my ar« 
gument, namely, although sober-minded, sensible, sincere 
corporate reformers observe, in our existing representative 
constitution, inequalities and irregularities which it would be 
both politic and just to get reformed, they are deterred from 
making the requisite application to Parliament by the belief 
that persons who, by such monstrous imputations, assail 
our corporate institutions, really desire to destroy them and 
to introduce in their stead some new-fangled plans of their 
own. 

It is true. Sir, it may not suit the policy of the destroyers 
at once to avow their destructive object; the mask of the 
Municipal Reform Bill, or a general indefinite profession of 
attachment to free institutions, may for a time serve as a 
curtain to conceal the enchanted caldron of well-paid com- 
missionships into which they desire to precipitate all existing 
corporate establishments; it may not serve their turn at 
present to commence their incantation — 

" Hubble bubble, toil and trouble. 
Fire bum and caldron bubble." 

It would not suit the ears of EngUshmen, in 184S, for them to 
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speak out in the language of one of their favourite Oennan 
authors^ who says — 

'' Let us for the present show to society in what state it is under 
the actual bad organization ; what it might be in a better one ; 
and if once men have conceived this idea, let us entirely disre^ 
gard the means of erecting the new edifices — let us attach but 
small importance to all our own favourite ideas on a new system. 
Let us be bent oh destroying the old one ; down with the old 
framework ; down with every scaffolding that might prop anew 
the old building ; down with every new basis that might bear 
the old columns.** 

If the Reviewer and his coadjutors could but persuade 
Parliament to break up all establishments which his article 
assails ; if he could but prevail upon them, in the language of 
the German philosopher, '^ to down with the old frame-work ; 
to down with every scaffolding that might prop anew the old 
building ; '^ these would indeed be the halcyon days of paid 
commissioners to take to pieces and put together again all 
the multitudinous and multifarious corporate establishments, 
upon which it is apparent the Reviewer and his coadjutors 
have cast a longing eye. He is pleased to tell us in his 
anonymous hand-bill, that he and his coadjutors are ready for 
their work with the requisite matMel and morale to commence 
their campaign : — ^^ Aprovisional committee is already formed, 
who, as well as the publisher, will receive subscriptions/' 
'^ A judicial commission'^ (to be appointed, I presume, by this 
prpvisional committee) and ^' a government board,'' pro- 
bably the Poor Law Commissioners, the Pamphleteer pro- 
poses shall be the machinery employed in bringing into hotch 
pot and subjecting to centralizing management all such insti- 
tutions of local self-government as recent changes have spared. 
Like Cromwell's Commission of Confiscations, or Judge Je& 
freys' Charter-hunting Judicial Commission, or Robespierre's 
Committee on National Domains, the Reviewer's ^^ provisional 
committee already formed," his ^^ judicial commission," and 
his ^^ government board," would for some time have their 
hands full, though aided by a host of sub-commissioners and 
a bureau of clerks ; and ^^ let vs do Justice to a clever officer" 
with Mr. Ci-devant hand-loom commissioner, Mr. Hickson^ 
*^ long the talented leader " of the body, as their *^ well-paid " 
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secretary. What a job of work this Reviewer has cut out for 
himself! Imagine — only imagine, Sir, the chaos of confusion 
when reduced to their primeval elements — the City lands 
and City's cash, ** besides fifty-nine other accounts, all invol- 
ving charges for legal business ;'* — sewers and sanatory regu- 
lations ; metage and the Mansion-house ; the magistrates and 
the markets; the police and the porters; tithes and the 
Trinity-house ; paving and the poor-rates ; light-houses and 
the Livery companies ; Bridge-house estates and the ballast 
dues; coals and the Corporation; freemen, watermen, and 
carmen, as the school-boy would say, '^ cum multis aliis gum 
nunc perscribere longum est!^ 

But, Sir, as I have before remarked, these gentlemen do 
not openly avow their centralizing doctrines — they are pearls 
too precious to be scattered at present in this country ; the 
people might turn and rend them. It is sufficient at present 
for the people to be told by plausible anonymous writers that 
their own local institutions are bad, are expensive, are weak, 
and that those who administer them are dishonest and corrupt. 
Then, Sir, we are told that there is a number of able philan- 
thropists, good men, who abandon their trades and professions, 
and for the good of their country make tours to Prussia and 
to France, and on their return, like this reviewer and hand-bill 
writer, compare Berlin and Paris with London, and Prussia 
with England, always of course to the disparagement of the 
land which calls them father, and to the city which had been 
the nursing-mother of their fortunes ; these. Gentlemen, are, 
I am told, a sort of professional tourists^ something between 
peripatetic book-makers and constitution-mongering bag-men. 
I had hoped that Mr. Hickson, who is, I believe, the last 
arrival from the land of Saur Kraut constitutions, would have 
opened his pack to the meeting and have given us an inspec- 
tion of his samples ; but he has not done so, and I am there- 
fore driven to seek a *^ taste of his quality '* in his published 
pamphlet, which, being written before his last visit to that 
highly-fiavoured country, still retains some feelings of early 
prejudice in favour of popular institutions though founded 
upon a foreign model, which, as applicable to the City of Lon- 
don, has nothing but useless novelty to recommend it. 
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The representative principle is not new ; it has had able ad- 
vocates and expositors in aU ages of the world. The theoreti- 
cal knowledge of its attributes and uses has not been confined 
to any particular country, but has existed wherever civiliza- 
tion has been established. But the Reviewer contends that 
his is the only true system* When, and where, and how, 
pray, did he obtain his model of local government? It is not 
one of the ideal creations of the Commonwealth in England, 
when speculative doctrines of liberty were given to the people 
without number or stint, to satisfy them under the inflictions 
of practical misrule. Nor is it a chimera from the pigeon^ 
holes of the renowned Abb^ Sieyes, who had as many draft 
constitutions as there are days in the year; and who con- 
trived, unlike his compeers, to wear his head during the reign 
of terror and the republican rule, as well as under the Imperial 
and Legitimist dynasties, by having a fancy constitution ready 
to serve up at an hour's notice to suit the palateof a Robespierre 
or a Danton, a Brissot or a Mod^re, a Buonaparte or a Louis 
le dhiriy a Charles X« or the Hero of the Barricades. No, 
Sir, Sieyes was not the author of our Reviewer's plan. Where 
then did he obtain it ? Was it from Russia ? — No; the cli- 
mate is too cold for an English constitution. Was it from 
Turkey? — ^No; there it is too hot. Was it from Prussia? — 
No ; the people of England prefer their own ductile institu- 
tions of solid worth to the unbending establishments of Ger- 
man metal, though cast in the showy form of a Prussian 
mould. Was it from France ? — ^No ; the institutions of France 
have no charms for the English taste ; they are like figures in 
plastic wax, which melt beneath the influence of despotic 
power, or are swept away by the force of anarchical misrule. 
If ancient or modern European history has failed to furnish 
the Reviewer with his vaunted model of good local govern- 
ment, whence did he acquire it? From Utopia; or from the 
Flying Island, where sage philosophers in the colleges were 
busy extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, and hatching 
chickens in cupboard corners ? — No, Sir, it was from none of 
these sources of light and knowledge, of worth and wisdom, 
that our author caught the bright idea, which he thus ex- 
plains: — "The ONLY municipal constitution wk are ac- 
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quainted with^ which has not a tendency to give exclusive 
domination to one class or party^ is one where in the Town 
Council^ while the majority govern^ the minority have a share 
in the representation/' If I had not been otherwise informed 
by this sage and erudite ^^ we/' I should have imagined that 
the result which the Reviewer ascribes to this marvellous con- 
trivance had been the same as that which exists in our par- 
liamentary and corporate representation; for without the 
contrivance he describes^ the citizens send both Whigs and 
Tories to Parliament ; and from almost every ward in the 
City the representatives returned to the Common Council are 
as various in their religious and political opinions as if they 
had been selected by different constituents of entirely opposite 
views : they as much represent the majority of power and the 
minority of opinion^ as could possibly be the case under his 
system: where then after all was this model of wisdom found? 
List, oh ! list to the Reviewer's voice — ^it is the constitution of 
'^ Adelaide, in South Australia I ! P' and this is the modus ope-* 
randi by which it is proposed to be carried out: — '^ Supposing 
an electoral district to contain four hundred constituents, to 
return ten members to the Town Council, any forty persons 
agreeing to return one individual have the power to do so, 
any other forty the same." So, Sir, we see that the scattered 
population of Adelaide in South Australia, where, including 
both Christians and kangaroos in the population census, there 
are scarcely two to a square mile, is to serve as a model for 
the City of London, which must be chopped up into ** elec- 
toral districts of four hundred constituents ;'* and the Com- 
mon Council, instead of meeting their whole constituency 
face to face on the day of election — instead of standing in the 
old English practice on the hustings on St. Thomas's day, 
to be questioned, and to be scolded or praised, as their con- 
duct may appear to merit, — instead of standing the chance of 
even a secret ballot or an open poll, each member may sport 
over his electoral district till he has bagged his forty votes to 
register him an elected candidate. This system may, per«» 
haps, suit the soil and circumstances of '^ Adelaide, in South 
Australia,*' but to my simple thinking, it is the very worst of 
all possible systems for a densely populated and intelligent 
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constituency ; it possesses the worst principles of the ballot 
without its benefits, and leaves all the evils of open voting 
without any portion of its countervailing good. 

I again pray. Sir, that I may not be understood as intend-» 
ing by these remarks to imply, that I consider there is no 
room for improvement in the representative as well as the 
administrative portion of our corporate system. The Com« 
mon Council, by reducing, upon the motion of Mr. Wheeler, 
their number, and by a fresh distribution of the members, de- 
creasing the number of representatives for the smaller, and 
increasing the number for the larger wards, manifested their 
attachment to the principle of local representative reform. 
The rigid unbending regulations of the Act of Parliament of the 
11th Geo. I., passed in the year 1725, prevent their giving effect 
to ftirther reforms. That Act was forced upon the City by 
Sir Robert Walpole's corrupt parliament, and corrupting ad- 
ministration. It was strenuously opposed by the citizens and 
by their representative, the wise and the honest Sir John 
Barnard, who received votes of thanks from both the Com- 
mon Hall and the Common Council for his bold though suc- 
cessless resistance of the measure in the House. 

The Corporation of London in March last resolved, that it 
was expedient to repeal or amend this act, by which the fran- 
chise is restricted, the representation is rendered unequal, and 
the duration, uncertainty and expense of City elections is so 
seriously increased as to leave the electors at the mercy of 
any wealthy candidate who may choose to expend his money 
in the vexatious and expensive ordeal of a scrutiny, which 
many men possessing every quality for corporate office may 
be unwilling to encounter. In obedience to the resolution of 
the Court of Common Council, the committee to whom it was 
referred to prepare a bill for the repeal or amendment of the 
obnoxious law, presented to the Court a report throwing out 
for consideration, and asking the opinion of the Court upon 
certain principles for their guidance in preparing the proposed 
draft bill. The committee recommended, before those or any 
other details were embodied in any bill, that they should be 
submitted to the consideration of the Court of Aldermen, the 
freemen in the several wards, and Her Majesty*s ministers, as 
guardians of the public interests. 
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As this is a subject now under discussion in the Court of 
Common Council,— of the justice, expediency, or policy of 
the changes which are proposed for consideration, it behoves 
me to say nothing, — I have always (as the Corporation ex- 
pects me to do) given my opinion frankly and fearlessly upon 
this and every other matter on. which either Court, or any 
committee has thought proper to consult me; but I have 
neither publicly nor privately written or spoken upon this sub- 
ject out of Court, either to promote its success or retard its 
progress. Being, however, charged with inconsistent conduct 
since I have been City Solicitor, I here publicly challenge any 
man living to say, that either in my oiEcial or private capa- 
city, I have said or written a word inconsistent with the same 
ardent desire to render all our corporate institutions both 
theoretically and practically more perfect, — ^which gentlemen 
now in this room, who sent me to the Common Council seven 
and twenty years ago, both at that time and often afterwards, 
have heard me avow*. 

* Since this address was delivered, the Court of Common Council, 
by passing the following resolutions, suspended the labours of the com- 
mittee to whom they had referred it, to prepare a bill to amend the Elec- 
tion Act. 

'* Resolved,— That it is the bounden duty of this Court to protect the 
Freemen of the City of London in the full enjoyment of their elective 
franchise, as secured to them by law, and that to sanction any measure 
having for its object the admission of non-freemen to a participation in 
the franchise would be a dereliction of such duty, and an act of great and 
manifest injustice to our constituents and fellow-citizens; and that, in 
the opinion of this Court, it is highly inexpedient to apply to Parliament 
for a reform of evils^ whether real or supposed, in the municipal insti- 
tutions of this City, unless it shall hereafter appear that the powers of 
the Corporation are insufficient to effect such reforms as are essentially 
necessary." 

" Resolved, — That it be referred to a ward committee to inquire into the 
power of this Corporation, to enforce upon all persons, whether car« 
rying on business wholesale or retail within this City, the obligation of 
taking up the freedom of this City, and the propriety of enforcing the 
same upon all traders whomsoever, and particularly upon wholesale 
dealers, with liberty to the said committee to report any information, 
matter, or other suggestions to this Court which they may think fit/* 

The Court of Common Council, under the circumstances in which they 
were placed, could scarcely adopt any other resolutions than those thev 
passed. The courts of some of the Livery companies were offended witfi 
the suggestion of the committee that the elections for mayor, sheriffs, &c. 
should be assimilated to the election of members of parliament as it at 
present exists. The freemen in many of the wards undoubtedly considered 
the suggested measure as an interference with their privileges, and although 
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Income and Expenditure of the Corporation. — Having 
given a brief sketch of the modem and the ancient history of 
the Corporation^ as well as of the original and existing state ot 
its representative constitution^ 1 will now proceed to bring 
under your consideration what I will call the Reviewer's "giant 
misrepresentation '^ of what Lord Brougham has been made 
to designate the ** giant abuse/' namely^ the income and ex- 
penditure of the Corporation of London. Lord Brougham 
and the Reviewer are evidently in close connexion with each 
other upon this as upon other subjects in which the Corpora- 
tion is concerned. The Reviewer opens his pamphlet thus : — 

" The parish of Marylebone and the City of London re- 
present each about one-fifteenth section of the metro- 
poUs^ as described in the weekly biUs of mortality of the 
Registrar-General. 

"The population of the parish of Marylebone is 137,955, 
and its local taxation amounted, in the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1841, to £128,184 8*. llrf. ; the sum ex- 
pended by the vestry on the church, the poor, on the 
paving, lighting and cleansing of the parish, or contri- 
Duted in rates as the proportion due from the parish of 
the cost of the metropolitan police, the magistracy, county 
prisons, and lunatic asylums. 

^^The sum annually expended by difierent bodies upon the 
same class of objects in the City, with a population of 

the great body of the Livery were silent, and the wardmotes in general, 
when the subject was discussed^ approved of most of the proposals referred 
for their consideration, the measure as a whole had met with but little pub- 
lic support. It involved the necessity of going to parliament, and there is a 
roanirest indisposition on the part of the citizens of all classes to trust their 



privileges within the walls of parliament ; the enemies of the Corpora- 
tion have talked so long and so loudly that the timid are alarmed, and would 
" rather bear the ills they have than fly to others that they know not of." 
When a member of the Court of Common Council I never participated in 
those fears. We were then told of a body of liverymen who had their sub- 
scriptionsy and their office-bearers, and their meetings to urge upon Parlia- 
ment some measure of Corporate Reform. I offered to meet them in public 
discussion : it is the very province of fear to multiply the number and mag- 
nify the size of iraaginarv foes. If the Court of Aldermen and the Court of 
Common Council, and the wardmotes, could agree upon a measure of Re- 
form which would give to the rate-payers the right ot electing to corporate 
office, accompanied by a judicious registry and a simple election-machinery 
satisfactory to Her Majesty's government, I would cheerfully lay my head 
on the block as the gage for the acquiescence of the great body of the Livery, 
and of the citizens of idl orders, if fairly and candidly submitted to their con- 
sideration.— C. P. 
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122,951^ was stated by Lord Brougham^ in tbe House of 
Lordsj to be nearly a million sterling. 

'* It has been said tbat the comparison is unfair, that there 
is no strict analogy between the two cases, and that the 
statement is altogether incorrect. Into this we shall in- 
quire. We place it before the reader simply to arrest 
his attention ; but our object is one of much more serious 
importance than a question of figures. We would dis- 
cuss the principles of local government as affecting the 
condition of the people, and we are aware that the cheap- 
est possible local government is not necessarily the best ; 
but as the subject of pounds, shillings and pence is the 
one which most interests the public mind, let us, whilQ 
we examine the efficiency of existing municipal institu- 
tions, look also at their cost.^' 

Lord Brougham, it is true, did, in his place in the House of 
Lords, make the statement attributed to him in the foregoing 
quotation. ^^^Tis true, 'tis pity; and pity 'tis, 'tis true." 
How, and when, and where, and by whom his Lordship was 
indoctrinated with these strange notions, I could if I would 
reveal : I have a letter in my pocket which might serve to 
throw some light upon this subject ; it is a letter which cha- 
racterizes Lord Brougham's misrepresentation as ^^ facts quoted 
which do not now strictly apply," which apologizes for the 
sacrifice of truth to the Machiavellian doctrine of expediency, 
and glories in the result, as if it were not only lawfiil but com- 
mendable ^^ to do evil that good may come." This letter was 
written by a person now in the room, whose eye has caught 
mine during the brief moments I have been referring to its 
contents ; not being marked as a '^ private " communication, 
I might but I will not read it to the meeting, unless called 
upon by him who wrote it to do so. Poor Lord Brougham, how 
art thou fallen to be thus treated ! first tempted to evil by 
those who betray thee afterwards to shame; for while thou 
art excited to prostitute thy genius to make flashy speeches 
and propagate these off-hand monstrous exaggerations, those 
who ought to support thee to the very letter of thy statements 
write of them to thy private friends, as being facts applicable 
only to circumstances now passed away. What a contrast 
does not the Reviewer attemptto establish between the state- 
ments of Lord Brougham and his own ! His Lordship is made 
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to appear as wild^ visionary, and reckless, in uttering ^^ facts 
which do not strictly apply/^ The Reviewer, on the other 
hand, shows himself cautious, careful, and calculating ; he in- 
dulges in no such intemperate sallies; and while Lord 
Brougham made the woolsack tremble with the startling de- 
claration that during the period in which ^^the charges of 
church, poor, paving, lighting, and cleansing, in the parish 
of Marylebone cost £128,184 8^. 11^., different bodies in the 
City of London annually expend, upon the same class of ob« 
jects, nearly a million sterling ;'* — the Reviewer will give no 
countenance to any such vague and indefinite statement : he 
brings all to the test of a nice calculation, which is satisfied 
with nothing short of the infinitesimal division of a bawbee. 
The Reviewer, in correcting Lord Brougham's errors, gives 
the precise amount of the expenditure on these objects as 
NINE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- FOUR THOU- 
SAND FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE 
POUNDS, FOURTEEN SHILLINGS AND ELEVEN- 
PENCE FARTHING ! Let us see whether the Reviewer's 
statement, formal and authentic as it may appear, is entitled 
to a whit more credit than his Lordship's facts, which, it is 
admitted, " do not now strictly apply/' 

Before I proceed to examine any of the items which com- 
pose these accounts, I ought to remark, that the Reviewer 
here and elsewhere greatly enhances in my opinion the un- 
fairness of his representations by occasionally interspersing 
modifying remarks, which, to a superficial reader, appear to 
exhibit a degree of candour calculated to give double force to 
the leading untruths themselves. I will, however, read the 
Reviewer's observations as well as his figures and accounts. 
In order. Sir, that the whole subject may be brought fairly 
before the Meeting, I will read to you in detail the Reviewer's 
account of the expense of the local government of Marylebone, 
as given in his publication, by way of contrast with his un- 
true statement of the City's acccounts. I will next read the 
several items charged in the account against the City, attach- 
ing a number to each item ; and I will afterwards give to each 
specific item, in its consecutive order, such contradiction or 
explanation as it may appear to me to call for. 

h2 
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I, however, take leave to premise, and I request you to 
carry the observation with you through the remainder of my 
address, that I denoimce, as most unfair and absurd, the at- 
tempt of Lord Brougham and the Reviewer to mislead the 
public mind, by confusing and confounding the expenditure 
of the parish of Marylebone, which has relation to its own 
locality alone, with the expenditure of the various governing 
bodies of the City, whose functions and jurisdiction, whose 
receipt and expenditure for many purposes, including nine- 
tenths of the sums which figure in the Reviewer's account, 
extend not alone over the whole metropolitan counties, but are 
mixed up with the trade of the river Thames for a hundred 
miles, and even with our foreign and domestic commerce. 

In the whole history of specious fallacies, there is not one 
more unfair and foolish than that by which the Reviewer pre- 
tends to compare the expense of two localities, which have 
nothing in common but a near approximation in the number of 
men, women, and children who slept on the night the census 
was taken within each separate district. The parish of Mary- 
lebone and the City of London, their population, their habits 
and their institutions, in their nature and character, their con- 
dition and circumstances, are so essentially different, nay, op- 
posite to each other, that their near resemblance in numbers 
is the only circumstance by which they can be at all compared 
together. 

With these preliminary observations I will now proceed to 
read the accounts*. The writer thus introduces the Maryle- 
bone account : — 

Reviewer's statement of the City and Marylebone 
Acconnts. — ^^We may here terminate our inquiries into 
City expenditure with a summary of the accounts we 
have examined; but first, referring to the comparison 
with which we set out, we must state the general particu- 
lars of the 

* The figures in the left-hand column denote the page in this pamphlet 
containing some reference to the item : — the figures in the body of the item 
refer to the pages in Mr. Hickson's pamphlet. — C. P. 
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Cast of the Local Government of Marylebone * for the year 
ending Dec. 1841. 



Pagb 
113 



132 



123 



No. 

1 



(Houses, 13,990; Population, 137,955.) 

£ s, d. 

Police-rate, three-fourths from the parish 15,191 

„ one-fourth „ Treasury... 6,765 9 



County-rates for magistracy, prisons, and lunatic asylums ... 

Stipends and maintenance charges of seven 
churches, including repairs and interest on 
loans 15,786 19 10 

Deduct pew-rents and burial-fees 6,253 18 9 



Lighting , 

Paving 19,431 4 9 

Deduct compositions, &c 1,197 3 21 



Watering 

Sewers (collected by the Westminster Commissioners) ... 

Cleansing 3,949 17 

Deduct breeze and ashes sold 3,687 10 



21,956 9 
10,341 15 



9,533 1 1 
10,147 9 2 



18,234 1 7 

1,663 3 1 

10,687 18 5 



262 7 7 

1,829 11 8 

1,770 18 7 

938 7 7 

1,174 10 9 



Salaries to Court-house officers, including surveyor and paving 
clerk 

Collectors, 3d, in the pound on about JS 13 0,000 rates received 

Balance of sundry receipts and payments, including rents, 
taxes, repairs, stationery, registrars, &c. 

Law expenses, including iS 100 for indictments of nuisances... 

Poor;— - 
118 2 In-door poor, including work-house esta- 
blishment charges . ...27,194 7 5 

Out-door relief 12,450 8 



Repayment of temporary loans 



The Reviewer having given the account of Marylebone 
parish^ introduces the City accounts with the following vera- 
cUms remarks : — 

" We wish we were now enabled to present as clear and 
accurate an account of municipal expenditure in the 
City of London as that of the above statement. Such 
an account, however, it would be utterly impossible to 
prepare without the powers of a special act of parlia- 





39,644 15 5 




128,184 8 11 
16,000 




£ 


144,184 8 11" 



* ''This statement is the result chiefly of a careful analysis of the two 
half-yearly accounts printed by the vestry of Marylebone, assisted by the 
returns of the metropolitan police for 1841. The assessment of Mary- 
lebone to the sewers-rate, as given us at the office of the Westminster 
Commissioners, is 773,951/., and the rate for 1841 was 3d/* — Reviewer. 
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ment, or a laborious investigation before a committee 
of the House of Commons. We have seen among how 
many independent authorities the government of the 
City is divided ; but even were we to confine our sum- 
mary to the Corporation of London^ the exact amount of 
money passing through the hands of its officers could be 
given with exactness neither by ourselves nor by any 
member of the Court of Aldermen and Common Council. 
Much of it never passes through the hands of the Cham- 
berlaiuj a^d the bills paid by the various committees are 
never audited. The duty of what are nominally called 
auditors is confined to a verification of the cheques drawn 
by the committees on the Chamberlain* We can only 
therefore ofler an approximation to a correct statement, 
but we have given our authorities for each item, and we 
present it most conscientiously, with a conviction that it 
IS the nearest approach to an accurate account of the 
sums spent in the City professedly for municipal objects 
that has yet been laid before the public. 

Cost of the Local Government of the City of London for the 

Year 1841* 

(Houses, 16,466 ; Population, 129,251.) 
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No. 

1 


118 


2 


118 


3 


118 


3 



LOCAL RATES 
Administered by Officers of the Corporationi 

or by Parishes and Unions. 
Police-rate, three-fourths from £, s, d, 
the Parishes (see page 42) 35,283 5 
One-fourth from the City 
Estate 11,007 19 2 

Poor-rate : 

The three City Unions 
(page 61) 82,952 

Proportion of rate expended 
by one hundred and 
twelve Parishes, not in- 
cluded in the above, say 
100/. each 11,200 

Consolidated-rate for paving, 
lighting, cleansing, and 
street-widening (page 46) 44,824 5 3 

Add Voluntary-rate, or sub- 
scription for watering the 
streets 1,000 

Sewers-rate, including 5000/. deducted from 
the Consolidated-rate, advanced to this 
fund t 



£ 



d. 



46,290 10^ 7 



94,152 



45,824 
19,873 12 



5 3 



£ 8. d. 
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Pagb 
132 
133 



135 
139 



No. 
4 
5 

}• 

7 



143 



43 
147 



148 

150 
150 



152 
153 



163 



10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 



16 



Tithes & Church-rates (p. 58) i £ s. d. 

Eighty-two Parishes 38,680 14 3 

Forty Parishes, say 18,800 

Easter offerings, burial and 

registration fees, &c. ... 8,400 



Trophy tax, for Staff of the Train Bands, one- 
third of 2300/. (page 36) 



OCTROI DUTIES, WITH STREET AND 
MARKET TOLLS. 

Coal duties, of Is. Id. per ton (page 36)... 

Metage duties on corn (page 23) 

Fruit and potatoe metage (page 22) 

Oyster metage, exclusive of the charges of the 

Holdsmen, by whom the work is performed 

(page 28) 

Duty on Wine (P. R.) 

Wine ganger (page 32) 

Salt metage (page 29) 

Butter, cheese, eggs, and cured fish 

Market tolls (deducting the two preceding 

items) (page 33) 

Street tolls, adding one-third for profits, &c. 

of contractor (page 21) 



CHARGES FOR MUNICIPAL RIGHTS 
AND TRADING PRIVILEGES. 

£ s. d. 
Freedom fines to the City 

(page 17) 4,789 3 6 

Fees to officers, &c 2,378 



Freedom and Livery fines to the trading com- 

panies (page 19) 

Licenses, or rents, from sworn brokers (p. 32^ 
Sealing and inspecting weights and measures 
Loss to the public by the exclusive privileges 

of the Fellowship Porters 

Ditto ditto of Watermen's Company 

Fees paid by the public to officers of the Cor 
poration, and not included in any other 
items of this account (page 34) , 



TRUST ESTATES FOR PUBLIC AND 
CHARITABLE OBJECTS. 

The City Estate : £ «. d. 

Rents and quit rents 56,896 12 1^ 

Renewing leases 723 5 1 

Bequests 135 13 4 

Interest on securities 2,219 3 

Sundry receipts 2,894 9 11^ 



£ i. d. 

65,880 14 3 
766 13 4 



152,887 9 

12,989 1 

5,978 16 



£62,869 3 6| 
Deduct from preceding items — 
£ 9. d. 

Police 11,007 19 2 

Sewers ... 150 

11,157 19 



3,526 3 

3,358 4 2 

1,143 16 9 

484 

562 7 

15,179 13 9i 

6,440 



7,167 17 

15,000 

3,892 

368 12 6 

10,000 

10,000 



31,559 5 8 



51,711 4 4^ 



£ t. d* 



272,788 4 6 



202,549 12 7 



77,987 15 2 
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pa«b 

182 

187 



187 



189 
187 



191 



193 



No. 
17 
18 



£ s. 

Irish estates (page 49) 

Bridge House estate (C.E.) 36,793 11 
Deduct as included in pre- 
ceding items : — 
Rates and taxes £505 7 3 
Police & paving 1,018 4 10 
Fees and bene- 
volences 197 



8i 



£ 

7,982 



4§ 



5 



1,720 17 1 



19 



Various charity estates administers^ by the 
Corporation, stated by the Charity Com- 
missioners at £3434 2s, lid. ; but deduct 
bequests, £135 Us. 4d 

Interest from various funds, the accounts of 
v?hich are kept by the Chamberlain..., 

Parochial charities.... 

Charities held by the chartered companies... 

The five royal City hospitals 

Endowments of St. Paul's Cathedral 

(GrossTotal £364,096 11 9^ 

PORT OF LONDON AND CONSER- 
VANCY OF THE RIVER. 

River tolls, collected by the Corporation of|^ 
London < 

Tonnage dues (page 21) 

Pilot licenses, ballastage charges, lighthouse 
dues, collected by the Trinity House Cor. 
poration (page 39). Income, £254,650 
IQs. 2\d.t about one-fiflh from the river. 

Expended by Government in removing shoals 
and obstructions off Deptford and Wool- 
wich, and by private parties for similar 
objects .■ .••. 



35,072 14 7i 



3,298 9 7 

unknown. 

38,703 8 6 

85,685 18 8 

128,763 15 5 

unknown. 



15,691 13 2 
12,973 12 1 



50,930 2 



unknown. 



351,217 15 6i 



79,930 7 3 



Totol £ 984,473 14 11^ 



^^ It will be seen, from our mode of stating the above account, 
that we do not attempt to run a close parallel between the 
two sections of the metropolis we have compared in every 
item of expenditure. To make the comparison exact, it would 
be necessary to deduct the Port of London charges, and that 
proportion of the Coal duty, about £25,000 per annum, 
which is mortgaged for improvements at the west end of the 
metropolis/^ 

City Police, No. 1. — ^The first item which figures in both 
the Marylebone and the City accounts is the Charge of the 
Police. I will discuss the whole question of police together, not 
only with a view to the correction of the financial misstate- 
ments which both accounts embrace, but for the purpose of 
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contradicting and disproving other unfair and untrue allega* 
tions, both in the Reviewer's pamphlet and his hand-bill, 
respecting the management and efficiency of the City force. 
I shall now proceed to consider the writer's observations 
respecting the administration of the Police in the City. As 
a large rate-payer yourself, and the representative of the class 
of rate-payers, I invoke your serious attention. There is no 
subject more interesting than that which relates to the equal 
collection and economical appUcation of local assessments for 
pubUc purposes. In this and other parts of the ^ Review,' I 
have to complain of the unfairness of the writer in comparing 
with each other objects which are in themselves totally dissi- 
milar in principle, as well as in all the circumstances by which 
they are accompanied. The parish of Marylebone is selected 
as an object of comparison with the City on account of their 
similarity in point of population, although, in all circumstances 
which call for the attention of the police, there is not the 
slightest correspondence. I shall request some gentleman to 
read that portion of the article which relates to the police, and 
then I will comment upon its various parts. [The Chairman 
then read thefollomng extract : — "] 

'* We will take first the Police Rate. 

*' One of the greatest practical reforms in the local govern- 
ment of the metropolis was the institution of the metro- 
politan police. This was the work of Sir Robert Peel, 
but it was left incomplete^ and has remained so up to 
the present moment, through the influence of the City 
Corporation. The police of the whole of the metropolis, 
and of the surrounding districts, is under one admini- 
stration — the City alone excepted. The consequences of 
this exception will be partly explained in the following 
figures :— 

Original estimate from the Police Commissioners 

of what would be the cost of watching the £ s. d. 

City, under the metropolitan police 24,650 0* 

Cost of the police for Marylebone in 1841 : 

Collected from the parish £15,191 

Received from the Treasury . . 6,765 9 

21,956 9 Of 

* For the particulars of this account see Addenda. 

t Parliamentary Returns of the Metropolitan Police, No. 88.— Reviewer. 
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Cost of the City police for 1841 : £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Collected from the parishes . . 33,522 4 1 

Keceiyed from the City estate 11,007 19 2 

„ from other sources . 1,760 16 4 

. 46,290 19 7* 

^* The sum here stated as the cost of the City police is ex- 
clusive of £8479 68. lld.^ charged in the account of the 
City estate as the expenses of the unpaid magistracy for 
1841 ; and exclusive^ also^ of the expenses connected 
with all the prisons. Among what are called the ex- 

Eenses of the magistracy^ the following items appear to 
elong to the above account : — 

Upper Marshal, Under Marshal, and two Mar- £ s» d, 
shalmen 1332 10 

Wages and pensions of police constables con- 
nected with the justice rooms 1000 

Police Committee 200 

Allowance of clothing and sundry expenses of 

constables 234 2 5 

Solicitor's bill of disbursements on account of 
the police and magistracy, £1524 Os. lid., 
say one-half 762 5 

Stopping up streets for public processions . • • . 330 6 

£3858 13 4 

''Thus the expense of the City police for the year'1841 (add- 
ing this amount tathe preceding) was £50^149 I2s. lid.; 
exceeding, by JSaO^GOO^ the expense of the metropolitan 
police for the parish of Marylebone for the same yiear — 
a parish containing a larger population, and, according 
to the Metropolitan Police Commissioners, more difficult 
to watch than the City, on account of the numerous open 
areas of the private houses. 

'' The causes of this disproportionate expenditure are sim- 
ple. They are, Ist, Uie institution of the City police as 
an independent administration; 2nd, the interference of 
the Corporation with police management. The com- 
parative economy of the metropolitan police arises chiefly 
from its consolidation. The estimate of the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioners proceeded on the supposition that 
400 policemen would be sufficient for the City. Mr. 

* See Addenda. « 

** In stating the cost of the police of Marylebone and the police of the 
City, we are obliged to compare the sums received, rather than the sums 
expended, as there is no o£&cial account of the separate expenses of the 
police for Marylebone."— Hetiewjsju 
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Commissioner Harvey employs 542^ exclusive of the ward 
beadles and constables in the pay of the Corooration. 
Nor is the latter number too great, while the City pro- 
vides exclusively for its own watching. If Marylebone 
did the same^ it would probably require a corresponding 
augmentation of its present force. But Marylebone has 
this advantage over the City : at any moment of an ap- 
prehended local disturbance, the whole body of the me- 
tropolitan police, 4000 strong, can be brought to the 
spot; while, from the constant communication kept up 
between all the members of the different corps, a nouse 
cannot be broken open in Marylebone without the fact 
being known in a few hours to every constable walking 
between Richmond and Barking-^the City constables 
excepted. The police magistrates of the City hold no 
communication with any police offices but their own, 
and contribute no information to the ^ Hue and Cry.' On 
great emergencies the Lord Mayor can invite the metro- 
politan police force into the City ; but, practically, there 
is no co-operation. This state of things must obviously 
increase expense, and entail the most serious evils upon 
the metropolis at large. A thief, living in the City, robs 
in Westminster ; a thief, living in Westminster, robs in 
the City: and both find themselves comparatively safe 
from pursuit* 
^ We might speak with commendation of the. efficiency of 
the pouce mrce under Mr. Commissioner Harvey ; but 
this is irrelevant : the system (in which he is but an in- 
strument^ is bad, and the censure it deserves admits of 
no qualification.'' 

In this article it will be perceived the writer objects to the 
City police upon two grounds : first, that, as compared with 
Marylebone, it is inefficient j and next, that it is more expen- 
sive. Although I contend that the two localities cannot be 
made fairly the subject of comparison, I undertake to prove 
that both the assertions of the writer are equally unsustained 
either by fact or argument. His statement that there is no 
communication between the City police and the metropolitan 
force, is utterly destitute of foundation. The supposed di- 
vision of labour.on the part of the housebreakers and thieves 
of Westminster and the City is purely the creature of his own 
imagination. In conformity with similar orders passed by 
the Commissioners of the metropolitan force and the Com- 
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missioner of the City police^ all the members of both the 
establishments mutually render assistance to each other. By 
the permission of Mr. Commissioner Harvey I have made in- 
quiry at two of the City station-houses adjoining to the me- 
tropolitan district^ and I there found regular and constant 
entries in their books of the interchange of commimications 
upon the subject of police with the constables of the sur- 
rounding locality beyond their jurisdiction. This mode of 
communicating information between the two forces, and of 
rendering and receiving mutual assistance, is not confined to 
those spots where they are joined to each other, but is spread 
over the whole metropolis. It has come to my knowledge 
within the last few weeks, that the officer in command of 
a distant station of the metropolitan force received a re- 
primand, if not a dismissal, for having omitted to obey the 
orders of his superiors in rendering assistance that was re- 
quired by one of the officers of the City poUce. I do not 
desire in the slightest degree to derogate from the praises be- 
stowed on Sir Robert Peel, for the introduction of the existing 
system in the metropoUs — still less would I withhold from 
the Commissioners who direct it in the metropoUtan district, 
the praise which is due to them for the manner in which they 
discharge the duties of their station 5 but I claim for the City 
police and for those who conduct it, an equal meed of ap- 
plause. The City police is in all respects assimilated to the 
metropolitan force, except that the City pays a larger amount 
of remuneration to secure a body of men in height, age, and 
strength, if possible of a better class. Their pay is better, 
their beats are shorter, and they are in far greater numerical 
force in proportion to the ground they have to cover, and the 
greater degree of vigilance which the greater number of moving 
persons and greater amount of property committed to their 
protection renders necessary should be the case. The metro- 
politan and City police, under the acts of parliament by which 
they are respectively constituted, are directed mutually to as- 
sist one another. Their arms and equipments are similar, and 
the regulations for their government, mutatis mutandis, are the 
same in both establishments. The discipline of both is, I 
believe, unimpeachable ; the best understanding happily pre- 
vails between both the principals and subordinates of each 
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force^ and in spite of all mischief-makers^ may such good un* 
derstanding ever remain ! 

In order to appreciate the absurdity of the Reviewer, in 
comparing the cost of Marylebone police with the cost of the 
City force, it is necessary to bestow a few words upon the 
consideration of the basis on which that comparison is founded. 
Marylebone, it is said, contains a larger population than the 
City; that is to say,— as appears by the last census, Maryle- 
bone on the last day of June had 138,000 persons sleeping 
within the district, whereas the City of London had 125,000 
only. So far from the sleeping population of any given lo- 
cality affording a criterion of the amoimt of police requisite, 
it might rather be taken as an inverse rule of calculation. We 
are told, ^^ When a strong man keepeth his house his goods 
are in safety ^^ — and well might the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry in Marylebone, garrisoned by themselves and ser- 
vants, be left without a police, while the warehouses of the 
citizens, abandoned as they are by night, would require the 
protection of a numerous and vigilant force. The shops, 
the warehouses, the storehouses, the banking-houses, and the 
counting-houses of the City are filled with valuable goods, 
easily transportable, and readily convertible : vast portions of 
this description of property are nightly left in uninhabited 
houses, with no protection but that which a padlock and an 
active police afford, while the owners are sleeping at their pri- 
vate residences in Marylebone and other surrounding districts. 
The City is nearly emptied of its inhabitants by night, 
while its streets are teeming with population by day, collected 
from all parts of the world : each of these peculiarities in re- 
gard to the City renders a much larger police force necessary 
than in districts where they do not prevail. The duties of 
the police by day relate principally to the mass of moving 
persons with which the streets abound : — by night it is move- 
able unprotected property that chiefly needs their care. To 
defend the public from the depredations of a ^^ swell mob,^^ 
to apprehend pickpockets and '^ dividend-himters,*^ to root 
out swindlers, to prevent stoppages in the crowded streets, to 
take up vagrants, to put down nuisances, and to remove 
obstructions, these are the chief duties of the police by day ; 
and it is quite obvious that the number of the sleeping, or 
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even of the rate-paying population^ can offer only a most 
fallacious rule to determine either the number or cost of the 
force necessarily employed for these purposes in any given 
district. Within the City walls (the district of the City 
police) there are the Bank^ the India-house^ Excise-office, 
Custom-house, the Post-office, the Royal Exchange, Lloyd's, 
the great insiu'ance offices — life, fire, and marine, the Coal 
and the Com Exchange, Smithfield, Billingsgate and Leaden- 
hall markets, the great banking-houses and mercantile esta* 
blishments, with the countless heaps of treasure in which 
they abound : these, all of them attract during the day an 
immense mass of moving population, most of them with cash 
and securities about their persons for the purpose of inter- 
change. It is these circumstances which create the wealth of 
the City, and give additional value to its rateable property ; 
it would therefore be neither unreasonable nor unfair were the 
owners of that property (though 1 will presently prove they 
are not) rated considerably higher for an increased poUce to 
protect them in the enjoyment of these advantages than is 
paid by the inhabitants of other districts in which they are 
not found. I do not like to venture upon figures when the 
result must of necessity be matter of speculation 5 were it 
otherwise, I should be inclined to say that there is within 
the confined limits of the City during the day, ten times the 
number of carts, carriages and omnibuses to be regulated 
by the police ; ten times the moving population to be pro- 
tected than is to be found in the district of Marylebone during 
the same time; and by night it cannot be doubted that there 
is within a portion of the City, with a sleeping population of 
less than 5000 persons, above a hundred times the amount 
of moveable property to be found within the whole district of 
Marylebone, with which the City is by the Reviewer com- 
pared. 

I have obtained of a gentleman from Marylebone, upon 
whose information I can rely, a statement of the number of 
metropolitan police engaged in watching that district, and I 
will now consider their expense to the inhabitants as com- 
pared with the sum the rate-payers of the City have to pay. 
The district which is watched by the D division includes not 
only almost the entire parish of Marylebone, but also the 
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populous parish of Paddington^ and extends itself as far as 
KensaU New-town to the. north-west, and to Notting-hill on 
the north of Uxbridge-road to the south-west. The entire 
niunber of sergeants and men in this division is represented 
to be 245. I am informed, that if one-third is deducted from 
this tiumber to represent those large portions of the district 
which are not included in the parish of Marylebone, the re- 
maining number 164 will be more than the number actually 
employed in the proper service of Marylebone parish. The 
Reviewer tells us that the sum collected from the parish to 
defray the expenses of the police in the year 1841, was 
£15,191. I shall by and by prove this to be a gross misre- 
presentation, but in the meantime I will assume it to be fact ; 
and if it were true, it would show that the rate-payers of 
Marylebone paid, for every policeman engaged in their service, 
upwards of £90 a-year. The City police, the Reviewer tells 
us truly, are 542 in number, and that the sum collected from 
the parishes during the same year amounted to £33,522 48. Id. 
By a similar process of calculation, it would appear that the 
City police cost the rate-payers something under £64 per man 
per annum. Now it appears by the parliamentary returns, 
that the weekly pay actudly received by the City and the me- 
tropolitan police of all classes averages, within a few shillings, 
the same annual amount in both. Oh ! happy rate- payers of 
Marylebone ! either ye have the privilege of paying for the 
policemen whose services ye do not receive, or ye contribute 
to them wages which they do not enjoy ! Oh ! miserable rate- 
payers of the City ! for ye have but your pennyworth for your 
penny ; for ye get the fiiU number of police for which ye pay, 
and each man receives his wages to the full amount which 
you contribute ! 

Now let us proceed to examine. Sir, what are the advantages 
which the Reviewer ascribes to Maiylebone by being made a 
member of the metropohtan district, instead of being, as I 
contend it ought to have been, a component part of the 
borough of Marylebone, enjoying, with St. Pancras and Pad- 
dington, a corporate capacity, like the City of London, 
employing, paying, and controlling its own local police. 
The Reviewer says, " Marylebone has this advantage over the 
City : at any moment of apprehended local disturbance, the 
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whole body of the metropolitan force, 4000 strong, can be 
brought to the spot/' This proposition^ like most others^ 
has two sides to it. Inasmuch as the whole effective force does 
not amount to more than 4000 men, it is clear that if they are 
to be all assembled at one spot to guard against an apprehended 
outbreak^ whether by day or by night, all other parts of the 
metropolis must be, for that purpose, denuded of their local 
protection. The Reviewer might also have added, that if the 
Government should require a brigade of policemen to quell 
Rebecca riots in Wales, or to suppress outrages in Birming- 
ham, a regiment of the force might be despatched into the 
country for that purpose, while the rate-payers would be left 
without protection. It was with the express object of guarding 
against such contingencies, that the Corporation of London 
stoutly resisted the incorporation of the City with the metro- 
politan district: they contended that the Government was 
bound to provide a force, either civil or military, under the 
authority of Parliament^ for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity against all such apprehended outbreaks, and that 
it was the business of local authorities to provide local police 
for local protection, and at the expense of the locality. The 
Corporation are ready, as good subjects and maintainers of 
the supremacy of the law, to provide, and they have provided, 
a force amply sufficient to give to the inhabitants of the City, 
their persons and property, constant and efficient protection; 
and they have, moreover, something to spare to co-operate 
with Her Majesty's Government in maintaining the tran- 
quillity of the metropolis, should it be threatened with any ex- 
traordinary danger. But they have resisted — ^they do resist — 
and they will resist, any attempt to merge their local pro- 
tective force into any general centralizing scheme which would 
give the power to any government to leave the persons and 
property of the citizens unprotected while it took the whole 
of their local force, according to the desideratum of the Re- 
viewer, to be employed for general or foreign service to any 
other particular spot. 

At the time when the Secretary of State communicated to 
the Lord Mayor, about two years since, that the Government 
apprehended the possibility of disturbances in the vicinity of 
the City^ the whole City force^ under the command of their 
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vigilant Commissioner^ were under arms diuing the whole 
period^ and a constant communication was maintained with 
the disturbed district^ so as to have been able to render as- 
sistance, had it been needed^ with that portion of their force 
which was not immediately required for the protection of their 
own locality. 

It will be perceived. Sir, that my calculations and obser- 
vations have hitherto been founded upon the Reviewer's 
statement of facts and figures, as if they had been true ; and 
I am quite satisfied that I should have been held sufficiently 
to have answered his complaints agamst the administration of 
the City force had his statements been founded in fact. I 
will now proceed to show that his calculations are grossly 
untrue, and that they have been founded upon figures taken 
from a document which aflfords demonstrative evidence that 
he knew them to be untrue at the time he made them. I 
might, if it were necessary, show that the amount charged 
against the City, as general expenses of the force, is greatly 
exaggerated. The amount comprehends sums for particular 
objects connected with the establishment of the force, which 
are of a local character and temporary duration. Every man 
engaged in business knows that, connected with all new esta- 
blishments, there are incidental expenses which, once paid, 
will not again recur. The metropolitan police, when it com- 
menced its operations fifteen years since, had to defray similar 
charges, and for four or five years after its first establishment, 
the rate-payers of the metropolitan district had to pay twenty- 
five per cent, more than they are now called upon to contribute. 
1841, the year taken by the Reviewer as the basis of his cal- 
culation, was but the second year of the establishment of the 
City force : the account therefore contained many charges for 
establishing that body which have ceased to exist as an item 
in the expense of the metropoUtan force. The account like- 
wise included upwards of £1000 imposed upon the fund by 
the Act of Parliament, to defray the pensions of watchmen 
superannuated when the new system was introduced. I shall^ 
however, not dwell upon these items, which, though con- 
siderable in their aggregate amount, are lost in insignificance 
when compared with the amount and character of the other 
misrepresentation which I am about to reveal. When I first 
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read the Reviewer's statement under the head of ^^ Cost of the 
PoUce for Marylebone in 1841, collected from the Parish, 
£15,191/' 1 had not the shadow of a shade of a doubt but 
that this was truly stated, more especially as there was a 
foot-note referring to the parliamentary returns to vouch the 
accuracy of the statement. The Westminster Review is, or 
rather it was, in the hands of its former proprietor, a highly 
respectable publication ; more than usual accuracy was sup* 
posed to be ensured by af&xing the initials of the respectable 
contributors to the work to the several articles they wrote. 
^^ J. A. R/* — " A.,*' and other conventional signs of the contri- 
butions of men honoured and valued in the political as well as 
the literary world, threw over the whole of the publication the 
respectability of their name and character. But, Sir, the 
particularity with which this statement was given needed not 
such a voucher to induce the belief of authenticity. When a 
public writer, dealing with large amounts, gives them in round 
numbers, he conveys an intimation to the reader that they are 
given as assumed or approximate estimates rather than the 
representatives of real sums ; it operates as a sort of cave to 
every reader, telling him to search for himself; but when a 
writer, with the slightest pretence to veracity or fair dealing, 
states items of account with a minuteness that descends to the 
fractional part of a shilling, he disarms suspicion, and no reader 
would think of testing the truth of the statement by reference 
to the document, unless he had first permitted his mind to 
harbour degrading suspicions of the honesty of the writer. A 
bold-faced liar, who would have said that the Marylebone police 
had for the year 1841 cost but £15,000, though he could not 
have obtained our respect, might have claimed some character 
for courage by the boldness of the assertion without the 
meanness of attempting to conceal it. Such would have been 
the courage of a " Turpin^' or a '^ Jack Sheppard" who braved 
the gibbet and the galleys; but to announce the cost at £15,191 
(though an untruth quite as great) with a minuteness intended 
to avoid detection, is a piece of petty-larceny-knavery of which 
they would have been ashamed, as qualifying for the pillory or 
the whipping-post him who would be mean enough to use it. 
Sir, the parliamentary return referred to by the writer I have 
now in my hand ; it details the expenses of the metropolitan 
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police for the year ending December 1841, and it sets forth 
that the whole is to be defrayed under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliunent by a quota equal to eightpence in the pound 
upon all rateable property within the range of the metropolitan 
district ; of which sum it says three*fourtbs have to be paid 
by the respective parishes^ and one-fourth by Her Majesty^s 
Treasury. In this return the separate assessment of each pa- 
rish is presented in a tabulated form ; the first two columns 
represent the arrears due either from parishes or the Treasury 
in the preceding year ; the next column sets out the rental of 
each parish, and it gives the rental of Marylebone at £815^280; 
in the adjacent column it gives £20,382 as the three-fourths 
quota payable by the parish of Marylebone ; in the following 
column it gives £6794, which, added to the preceding item, 
gives the whole assessment of that parish upon the stated 
rental of eightpence in the pound ; the next column gives the 
figures £20,380, as being the amount receivable during that 
year from the parish of Marylebone ; this sum therefore stands 
to the debit of Marylebone parish as the cost of the police for 
that year. Now, Sir, let us turn to the credit side of the ao 
count, and see how Marylebone has discharged itself from 
the obligation. The amount said to have been receivable 
in respect of the parish of Marylebone during that year ia 
£80,544 9«., which includes the £20,382 payable by the pa- 
rish, and £10,162 9^. payable by the Treasury, its quota for 
that year and the balance of the preceding one ; it appears by 
the next column that Marylebone on the 31st day of December 
1841, when that account was rendered, bad, out of its quota of 
£20,382, paid only £15,191, which, upon calculation, will be 
found to be precisely three equal quarterly payments of its whole 
assessment: so that Marylebone at 12 o^clock at night on the 
31st day of December 1841, not having actually paid to the 
receiver of the rent the last quarterly payment for that year, the 
Reviewer has thought proper to represent £15,191 to be the 
cost of the police for Marylebone in 1841 collected from the 
parish, although in juxtaposition with that sum, within an inch 
and a half from the spot whence he transcribed it, there was 
staring him in the face the sum of £5191, declared to be due 
and outstanding from the parish of Marylebone, as the last 
quarterly payment of that year, to make up the amount of its 
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actual assessment for the actual cost of the police during that 
year. I will venture to say, Sir, that, except myself, there is 
not a single individual, of the many thousands who have read 
this statement respecting the cost of the police of Marylebone 
for the year ld41, either in the original Review, or in the re- 
pubUshed article, or in the scandalous hand-bill with which the 
Reviewer has deluged the City, who has had the slightest idea 
of the gross misrepresentation which it conveys. With the 
precautions the writer adopted to prevent detection, no man 
of pure mind could have suspected the deceit : the sum was 
80 mirmtely stated, — the reference so candidly given, that to 
have harboured suspicion, would have denoted that the person 
who entertained it was himself capable of misrepresentation. 
In justification of myself I am bound to say, that I stumbled 
over this fact by accident in looking over the return for another 
purpose. I will waste no words in further designating this 
act of deception, or the person who could practise it ; I am 
satisfied that no greater ever proceeded from the pen of any 
man who set himself up for a great misleader of the public 
mind* 

Whatever may have been the motive influencing the Cor- 
poration, in resisting the proposed merger of the City into 
the district of the metropolitan police, it is quite clear ihat 
false notions of parsimony can have had no share ; for although 
the Corporation might have been bribed by exemption from 
any contribution out of their corporate funds towards the ex* 
pense of the establishment, they have, as the price of pre- 
serving a local pohce, cheerfully undertaken to pay out of 
their corporate revenues, in relief of the rate-payers, one-fourth 
of the burthen ; thus placing themselves, in relation to their 
own rate-payers, in the same position as the national govern- 
ment does in regard to the rate-payers of the metropolitan 
district. 

In speaking of the utility, efficiency and economy of existing 
institutions, it is perhaps of but little moment to refer to the 
past. It is, however, but just to make a passing remark, that 
the Corporation of London, by its police establishment of 
marshals, marshalmen, and extra constables of various descrip- 
tions, sworn in to act over all the separate wards of the City, 
had, even before the institution of the metropolitan police^ 
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introduced a new and improved system, which, though much 
more efficiently carried out by Sir Robert Peel, might be con- 
sidered as the germ of liis measure. 

The Reviewer pretends to say, that 542 police of all classes 
for the City are more than the exigencies of the service re- 
quire. It is quite clear that he brings to the consideration of 
this question so small a portion of knowledge and so little at- 
tention to veracity, that I shall not place his judgement or his 
assertion upon this subject against the evidence of Mr. Com- 
missioner Harvey, a gentleman whose conduct and manage- 
ment of the police the Reviewer very properly makes the theme 
of his praise. The Common Council, by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, are empowered annually to fix the number of the po- 
lice ; and although a due regard to their corporate funds and 
the funds of their constituents, the rate-payers, might probably 
induce a desire somewhat to reduce their number, they feel 
that they cannot properly discharge the duty reposed in them 
by Parliament, without paying that attention to the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner as to the number, which his 
high position and his efficient service justify him in expressing: 
under his advice and upon his responsibility the number of 
542 was adopted. I have no reason for supposing that it is 
greater than the exigencies of the service require, and I have 
understood from that gentleman that there are on actual duty 
at the same time, during one part of the day, upwards of 400 
men, which is the number the Reviewer says the metropolitan > 
commissioners would give them for the whole service of the 
City both by day and night. 

- I will wind up my observations respecting the City police, 
by quoting firom the speech of Mr. Fox Maule, the under Se- 
cretary of State, who, in bringing up the report of a committee 
of the House of Commons, specially appointed to consider the 
propriety of leaving in the hands of the Corporation the ma- 
nagement of their own police, thus spoke : — 

" This part of the measure having been considered by a committee 
of the House, I am happy to say that the members forming that 
committee, although of all shades of politics, have come almost 
to a unanimous decision in favour of the opinion which has been 
so strongly expressed, that the control over the police, in the 
City of London, ought to be left in the hands of those who now 
exercise that power. They are convinced that a good and effi- 
cient police would be kept up under their superintendence." 
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Poor Ratesi No. IS.—- The second item carried by the Re- 
viewer to the debit of the City^g account is the Poor Rate. I shall 
not wait to inquire whether either the sum here stated, or that 
which is given in the corresponding place in the Marylebone 
account, is correct ; as a mere matter of figures as here given, 
the account affords no materials for determining either the po- 
sitive or relative suflSciency or insufficiency of either. To en- 
able us to work out a fair calculation, several essential terms 
in the proposition as respects both localities would be required: 
the condition and circumstances of each ; the number of pau- 
pers in the workhouse ; the description of their clothing, bed- 
ding and diet ; the amount of spiritual, medical and educa- 
tional attention they receive in each ; the number and condi- 
tion and origin and habits of the out*door poor, and the amount 
and the terms and conditions upon which they receive out-door 
relief; together with a statement of the observance or disregard 
of the injunctions of the letter of the law to apply to all persons 
seeking relief, deserWng and undeserving, profligate and pru- 
dent ; the privations and severities of the workhouse test. A 
knowledge of all these facts would be required to enable an 
impartial person to form a judgement of the merits, of either 
system. So would a statement respecting the casual poor and 
the houseless destitute ; it should be ascertained whether any 
provision is made for their reception at all hours by night and 
by day, or whether they are left to pine and perish in the streets. 
•For aught I know to the contrary, Marylebone may, in all 
these respects, be as well managed, and the poor and destitute ^ 
be^as prudently and as tenderly treated as is the case in the 
City of London Union ; if a tithe of a tenth of a shadow of* 
a shade of what the Reviewer imputes to the City of London 
Union were true, it is impossible that the parish of Maryle- 
bone could rival them in cruelty and mismanagement. 

In the absence of all these elements of comparative calcu- 
lation, I will offer no observations upon these items as matters 
of account ; but before I conclude my address I will examine 
with all needful minuteness the Reviewer's statements regard- 
ing the City of London Union, which I undertake to prove are 
as shameless and as groundless as his assertions respecting 
the City police which I have just examined. 

Sewers^i Paving and Idghting Rates, No* 3.— The 
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Consolidated Rate for paving, lighting and street-widening, 
and also the Sewers' Rate for cleansing, repairing, widening 
and improving the old sewers, and for making new ones when 
required, stand as No. 3 in the account,*they shall therefore 
form the next subject of our attention : these rates are for 
analogous purposes, and are imposed and expended by the 
same body ; I will therefore consider them under one head. 
I request my auditors will bear in remembrance my protest 
against the injustice and absurdity of comparing the parish 
of Marylebone with the City of London, merely because the 
number of the population is nearly the same in each. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive of two localities differing more 
than they do in all matters connected with sewerage and 
paving. Marylebone is situated on high and even ground, 
affording from all parts a natural outfall with but little trouble 
and expense. The City is erected upon a comparatively low 
and unequal surface, where good transverse drainage is fre- 
quently expensive and difficult to be obtained. Marylebone 
is the fountain-head of its own drainage, and is provided by 
the Westminster Commissioners with an outlet at the general 
charge of the rate-payers within the level. The City can 
assess none but its own inhabitants, although it has frequently 
expended large sums in increasing the capacity and lowering 
the levels of its sewers to serve as outlets to the Thames for 
the upland sewerage of the surrounding districts. Marylebone, 
less than a century ago, and the greater portion of it till within 
' the last fifty years, was a mass of fields. In Marylebone the 
streets, the houses, the sewers, are new and spacious, and re- 
quire Uttle or no improvement or repair. In the City they 
are old and narrow, and exact a continual outlay to meet the 
continually increasing demand for increased convenience and 
accommodation. The Reviewer states the charge of the City 
in respect of this branch of expenditure for the year 1841 to 
be £64,500; this maybe so for aught I know to the contrary. 
I have before me the official return of the aggregate amount 
raised during the seven years from 1836 to 1842, both inclu- 
sive, which gives the average as £56,400. As I suppose the 
Reviewer does not suspect the Commissioners of expending 
more than they receive, this would be a fairer standard of the 
expense than the amount of actual outlay in any one par- 
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ticular year ; but a difference of twelve and a half per cent, 
upon any given item of the Reviewer's calculation is too in- 
significant to occupy a moment's time ; I will therefore exa- 
mine this part of the question irrespective of this irifiing dif- 
ference in amount. 

I have before described the constitution of the committees 
of the Corporation, and their mode of transacting their busi- 
ness : I win not repeat the description at length ; it will serve 
to define the functions of the Commissioners of Sewers. The 
Commission is comprised of all the Aldermen and a deputy 
and one commoner from each, and from the larger wards two : 
these persons are residents in their wards, or daily attendants 
at their places of business there. Any complaint by the in- 
habitants, of insufficient or neglected paving, lighting or sew- 
erage is addressed to their local representatives, and, if neces- 
sary, brought forward at the weekly sitting of the board. At 
these weekly sittings, which last long beyond the usual hour 
of dinner, the members are provided with tea or coffee, bread 
and butter or biscuits. Twice in a year they dine together, 
and on one of these occasions invite the chairmen of corre- 
sponding boards in surrounding districts, with whom they are 
firequently engaged in conference on the public service. These 
social meetings promote a firiendly union and foster an esprit 
de corps^ and a desire to discharge their duty to the satisfac- 
tion of the public, much more potential, in my opinion, than if 
masters as well as men were mere hirelings, upon the principle 
recommended by the Reviewer, that " every public servant, ' 
from a parish constable to a prime minister, should be paid/^ 

That the duties of this Commission are discharged with as 
much economy as is consistent with becoming efficiency, may, 
1 think, be fairly inferred, not only from the circumstance that 
its members are all representatives of rate-payers and are rate- 
payers themselves, but also from the following facts : — ^As we 
have seen, for lighting, paving and cleansing, and for the sew- 
erage of the whole City, j£56,400 a-year is levied upon an 
average of years ; out of this sum between three thousand and 
four thousand gas lamps are kept lighted and repaired, fifty 
miles of streets are paved and cleansed, and forty miles of 
sewers are scoured and kept in repair. Notwithstanding the 
vast ordinaiy outlay which a vigilant and effective attention 
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to these objects requires^ so important have the Commissioners 
considered the construction of new sewers and the enlargement 
of the old ones, in order to meet the wishes of the citizens and 
the exigencies of an increased population in the surrounding 
districts, that in seven years nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds have, I understand, been expended in these great and 
important objects of public convenience. 

Lord Brougham, in his speech in the House of Lords, was 
pleased to talk of the Commissioners of Sewers and other bodies 
in the Corporation " squabbling about their respective rights/' 
If this expression means anything, it must referto those healthy 
collisions of opinion which characterize the discussions of po- 
pular bodies in England, whereby truth is elicited and good 
government secured. This is* more particularly the case when 
bodies are specially appointed for local objects, and represent 
particular districts. The Commission of Sewers, like every 
other committee of the Corporation, when acting in their own 
chamber, consider themselves as charged with the direct pro- 
tection of the particular interests confided to their care. They 
are all members of the great body of the Corporation, and if 
error or impropriety is imputed to them in their administra- 
tion, the subject is openly discussed in the face of day ; the 
floor of the Court of Common Council is the arena in which 
the battle is fought, and their constituents are the spectators, 
by whom the members of the Commission may be removed at 
the next Saint Thomas's day, if their conduct incurs the dis- 
approbation of those who elect them. 

I have, in respect of this branch of my subject, a novel 
complaint to prefer against the Reviewer. By the employment 
of doubtful and mysterious insinuations instead of bold and 
reckless assertions, and by treating what he calls the expense 
and waste of the present system as a matter of trifling im- 
portance, he leaves us to shadow forth in awful anticipations 
the still greater evils of the system which he says are about to 
be investigated by a government board. I will read an ex- 
tract from the article in the Review in which this information 
is communicated to the public : — 

" But whatever waste may arise from the establishment ex- 
penses of the Commissioners of Sewers, this is a matter of 
trifling moment compared with the probable loss to the 
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public in the works undertaken by the City and the other 
Boards of Sewers, arising from the separate action of these 
boards. There are seven Boards of Commisioners of 
Sewers for the metropolis j six on the north bank of the 
river, raising funds by rates, over which the rate-payers, 
as a body, have no control, and spending the money in 
repairing or building sewers at different levels and of 
different forms of construction, all of which, it is needless 
to say, cannot be equally good; but we need not dwell 
upon this branch of the subject, as it is about to be in<- 
vestigated by a Government Commission of Inquiry/' 

At the time the Reviewer penned this article, he could not 
have been ignorant of the fact that the investigation to which 
he so mysteriously adverted, as being about to be instituted 
by a Government Commission of Inquiry, had, at that time, 
actually taken place, and a report upon the subject had been 
made by the Poor Law Commissioners to the Secretary of 
State, — a report which Lord Brougham quoted and referred 
to in his celebrated speech in the House of Lords, which con- 
stitutes one of the main pillars whereon the Reviewer rests 
his case. Why then did the Reviewer here conceal this report 
from his readers ? doubtless because he knew full well that 
every assertion in that document which related to the supposed 
malconstruction of the sewers in the City had been trium- 
phantly disproved ; because he knew that it had been demon- 
stratively proved that the Poor Law Commissioners and their 
Secretary — able, intelligent and indefatigable though they 
undoubtedly are — ^had been deceived by evidence foisted upon 
them by interested witnesses, whose examinations had been 
taken in private, without being subjected to cross-examination 
by competent professional persons, and that the Commissioners 
were wholly ignorant of the subject on which they wrote. I 
hold in my hand. Sir, a published report from Mr. Kelsey, 
the very able Surveyor of Sewers in the City district, in which 
he exposes with suitable severity the lamentable errors into 
which the Commissioners had fallen in their statements of the 
plainest facts, which a few hours' conversation with impartial, 
disinterested scientific men would have entirely dispelled. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in their report, think proper 
to praise that portion of the metropolitan arrangements which 
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is conducted by the witness they examined, as if for the 
purpose of depreciating, by contrast, the Commission acting 
within the City and other surrounding districts ; they there- 
fore lead you to infer that the public are indebted to the Com- 
missioners of that district for having introduced as improve* 
ments ^^ the junction of sewers in curved lines of not less than 
twenty feet radius, the formation of sewers with semircircular 
bottoms, the use of curve-sided or egg*shaped sewers, and the 
invention of gulleys which discharge the surface water into the 
sewers:'^ whereas Mr. Kelsey, by distinct references to dates, 
persons and places, incontestably proves (without referring to 
the sewers of ancient Rome) that the main principles of these 
so-called novel improvements, instead of being new, are to be 
found in sewers in the City of London constructed centuries 
ago. So far as circumstances will admit, they have been ap- 
plied by the officers of the City Commission, not as imitators, 
but as exemplars in all, except rare cases, where, from the pe- 
culiar condition of the street, or the level, these obvious ad- 
vantages could not be obtained, except by the sacrifice of some 
other equally important object. 

Mr. Kelsey's Commentary on the Commissioners^ Report 
was published in 1842 ; Mr. Hickson^s Review was not pub- 
lished till May 1843. Am 1 therefore uncharitable in be- 
lieving that the Reviewer wrote of the Government investiga- 
tion as an inquiry abatU to be instituted, instead of referring 
to the report actually made by the Commissioners, from the 
consciousness that the statements in that document respecting 
the Corporation of London lu^ been triumphantly disproved 
by Mr. Kelsey^s reply ? 

If the Corporation of London and the Commissioners of 
Sewers needed any evidence of the unfounded and unjust 
character of the imputations cast upon them by the statements 
contained in the Commissioners' report, it would be found in 
the description given by Mr. Kelsey of the magnificent sewer 
constructed by the Corporation Commissioners in concurrence 
with the chairman of the London Bridge Approaches' Com- 
mittee and their engineer. This sewer, the outlet of which 
is projected 134 feet into the Thames, is 8 feet 3 inches high 
by 6 feet 9 inches wide. It passes up King- William-street 
and Moorgate-street to the boundaries of the City, nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in length, and is therefore in actual 
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contents greater than the celebrated Cloaca Maxima of ancient 
Rome. Although this gigantic work, constructed at the ex- 
pense of the City, has served importantly to improve its own 
drainage, it was mainly designed to benefit the surrounding 
district, and to relieve the Iron-gate sewer through which the 
upland waters were passed to the Thames. In order effect- 
ually to accomplish the desired object, its capacity and depth, 
regardless of expense, were adequately increased^ and, through 
its instrumentality, an outfall of 12 feet, sufficient to drain the 
low lands of Holloway, has been obtained. 

Mr. Kelsey's very able report then enumerates in detail 
the main and transverse lines of sewers which have been 
either constructed or enlarged during the last twenty years, 
and thus sums up the facts in his report : — 

*^ Within the last thirteen years, that is, since you obtained 
an outlet at London Bridge, sewers have been built in 
one hundred and sixty-eight different streets and places ; 
and the map of the City with its sewers, which, by your 
direction, I have had the honour of laying before you, 
will at once show that, including old and new, the sewage 
lines are complete in your district. Although it cannot 
yet be said that not a street, or court, or alley in the 
whole City is without adequate drainage, yet there is fair 
ground for hope that but few years will elapse before so 
desirable a statement can, with truth, be made.^' 

It must be apparent to every one that the expense of keeping 
the street pavements in repair must mainly depend upon the 
traffic which traverses them. For amount of traffic, the City 
of London is not equalled by any locality in the world; not 
alone on account of the immense influx of vehicles of every 
description daily for the purposes of business, but from the 
transit traffic through the City from the various parts of the 
metropolis, of which it is the centre. When the Reviewer can 
find any part of the world with streets constantly traversed by 
rattling omnibuses and heavily laden wagons like Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill, Newgate-street, Cheapside, Cornhill, Bishop- 
gate-street, Gracechurch-street, Thames-street, Watling-street, 
Cannon-street, Fenchurch-street, Leadenhall-street, and the 
countless number of narrow streets and lanes that intersect 
them, then, and not till then, will I admit that, cteteris paribus, 
the paving of that locality may justly be compared with the 
City of London. 
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But^ Sir^ there is an annual item to the charge of the Con- 
solidated and Sewers' Rate in the City, not needed in the 
parish with which the Reviewer is pleased to compare it. I 
mean the widening of streets. The streets of the City are 
'^hide-bound/' they demand constant enlargement; and if 
you require a piece of ground to widen a street, you find that 
it realizes the story told to Dick Whittington, — '* the streets 
of London are paved with gold :'' the smallest piece needed to 
round a comer, to straighten a thoroughfare or increase its 
width, can only be obtained at an enormous cost. The Com- 
missioners of Sewers watch their opportunity, and when 
leases expire, as in Newgate-street, or where houses fall into 
decay, as in Fetter-lane, and numberless other places, the 
Corporation and the Commissioners of Sewers jointly con- 
tribute to the improvement, being then able to obtain the 
ground on comparatively moderate terms. Portland-place, 
Oxford-street, Harley- street, and the other noble and spacious 
streets that constitute the parish of Marylebone, need no in- 
crease of width, and therefore that parish is exempt irom this 
expense to which the City is liable. But we are told that it 
18 necessary Government should undertake to manage the 
sewers of the City for sanatory purposes, as much as, or more 
so than, on the mere ground of expense. Berlin and Paris are 
thrown in our teeth as better regulated cities, having a 
government superintendant as well as a representative munici- 
pality. This, to be sure, is a very novel doctrine; for we have 
been in the habit of considering that the City of London, not- 
withstanding its crowded and narrow streets, is, on account 
of its excellent drainage, the most healthful city in the world, 
and, if I do not greatly mistake the matter, doctors, and 
staticians, and insurance-office calculators have recorded 
that fact ; but let us hear what a judicious and experienced 
writer, after a residence of two years in Germany, says upon 
this point. I will read an extract from Mr. Howitt's recent 
publication, called 'Rural Life in Germany:' speaking of 
Berlin, he says, '' Before every house, in the very best parts 
of it, ay, in the immediate vicinity of the palace itself, lies a 
stinking, festering kennel, rank with bubbles of putiid effer- 
vescence. So accustomed are the inhabitants to this, that 
they do not even cover it over. There it is, open to the day. 
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Children roll into it as they play in the streets, and the whole 
city has the odour of a sink. Yet, ag^n, so insensible has 
custom made the inhabitants to this nuisance, that, when we 
spoke of it they said, ' Oh, was that anything uncommon? they 
thought that was the smell of all cities ! ^ Th€ bills of mor- 
tality, however, are not so unconscious of this ; for they place 
Berlin amongst the very lowest on this scale. London, with 
its vast population^ has but one death in fifty; Berlin, one in 
thirty* In the portion of the Museum opposite to the palace^ 
we observed Cornelius (the celebrated artist) at work, adorn- 
ing it with fresco paintings ; and we could not but regard it 
as a curious inversion of things, that the worthy King should 
have begun to embellish his city with splendid public frescoes 
before he had drained off this wholesale sink from his own doors 
and those of his subjects. A fine fresco on a waU above you, 
and a rank sink fuming under your nostrils as you stop to ob- 
serve it, is a somewhat odd cofy'unction of things. Many 
gentlemen contended that the drainage of the city was im- 
possible; that the level was so perfect that not a foot of 
descent could be obtained. But we observed that the Sprey 
runs through the city very well, and where a river runs, sinks 
may be made to run into it.'^ 

I am happy however to find, from another part of the 
same work, that ^* the King intends shortly ^^ to do what the 
Corporation of London did centuries ago — construct sewers 
into the river to drain the City, from the want of which the 
comfort, the health and the lives of his absolute Majesty's 
subjects are continually sacrificed to the existing nuisance. 

It is very much the fashion with some persons in the 
present day to extol the institutions of other countries for the 
purpose of decrying those of their native land. I, on the other 
hand, am prepared to defend the time-honoured Anglo-Saxon 
principles, of local self-government which here prevail, in 
comparison, or contrast, with any of the institutions of other 
countries which it is their delight to praise. I believe that, 
at all times and under all circumstances, local representation 
will be found the safest and best foundation of a wise and 
prudent administration of local affairs ; and I am quite sure, 
in cases of emergency, when a combination of action is re- 
quired to obtain any great good, or to avert any pressing evil. 
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tliat the government of a nation can look with more confidence 
to the exertions of a well-ordered representative corporation 
than to any means and appliances which it alone can bring 
to bear upon the same object. 

The City Board of Health. — The truth of this proposition 
was conspicuously evinced in the preparations made in this 
country, in 1832, upon the anticipated approach of a dire dis- 
ease which had devastated whole kingdomsof the Eastern worlds 
and had gained a footing in the continent of Europe. In 1831 
His Majesty^s ministers, with due regard to the safety of the 
nation, thought proper to call upon every corporation and every 
parochial establishment in the country to prepare their seve- 
ral localities, as far as human precautions could avail, for the 
apprehended visitation of this awful calamity. The Corporation 
6{ London instantly responded to the call ; within a week a 
Board of Health was appointed, consisting of a member of each 
ward, and I had the honour to be selected as their chairman. 
The Government of the country reposed in the Board the 
fullest confidence, and conferred upon the Corporation ex- 
tensive powers for levying a rate upon every parish to defray 
the charges of the undertaking. Under the directions of the 
Court, the Board drew to their assistance medical men of the 
first character and eminence in the metropolis. The then Lord 
Mayor, Sir John Key, gratuitously gave up a spacious mansion 
in Abchurch-lane for an hospital; similar establishments, 
with accommodation for 500 patients, were prepared in dif- 
ferent parts of the City; warm clothing and necessary food 
were distributed to those whose distressed condition pre- 
disposed them to attack ; the New River Company, at the 
request of the Corporation, gave the use of its water service to 
assist in cleansing the districts inhabited by the poor ; and 
hand-bills, written under the advice of the medical officers of 
the Board, were printed and circulated in every house in the 
City, tending to dispel needless alarm, and, at the same time, 
giving plain and homely advice as to the best precautions for 
averting the evil, and the best means of dealing with it, should 
it unfortunately reach their doors. Druggists, in every ward 
in the City, were empowered, at the expense of the Corpora- 
tion, to administer to the wayfarer, as well as to the poor in 
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their own locality, such medicines as it was proved were cal- 
culated, in a premonitory stage of the complaint, to arrest the 
progress of the disease. Medical gentlemen in every ward of 
the City emulated the conduct of the physicians attached to 
the Board, by placing their services gratuitously at their dis- 
posal. Every man seemed to vie with his neighbour in 
endeavouring, by exertion, to justify the confidence which had 
been reposed in them in what might prove to be an important 
crisis. With a knowledge of the rapid and fearful ravages of 
this fatal disease where it had once established itself, — ^with the 
records before them of the state of the City in past ages when 
visited by a somewhat similar calamity, — ^with the information 
they received from their medical officers of the aggi*avated 
amount of danger which would result from the interment of 
those who might fall of the disease in the crowded churches 
and churchyards within the City, the Board obtained from the 
Corporation leave to purchase a suitable site, remote from the 
City, for the interment of the Cholera dead, at the expense of 
£4000. The Privy Council, at the instance of the Board, 
passed an order forbidding burials in the City ; and, had the 
disease gained ground to an extent which rendered it necessary 
to employ a separate place of sepulture, the Bishop of London, 
at the request of the Board, had engaged to consecrate a portion 
of the ground for the reception of deceased members of the 
Established Church, leaving the remainder for the interment 
of their dissenting brethren, according to the rites of their 
several communities. The disease at length reached the City, 
and found it in a state of needful preparation. The members 
of the Board, as well as the medical officers, M'ere all at their 
respective posts. The usefulness of hospitals had been neu- 
tralized, in other places, by the prejudices of the poor and 
ignorant against post-mortem examinations, and by the belief, 
that all persons dying of cholera in those establishments would 
be subjected to dissection. The City Board of Health availed 
itself of its popular character to establish confidence in this 
respect, by giving a public and solemn assurance which was 
religiously observed, that nobody, unfortunately dying in their 
hospitals, should be opened without the consent of the party 
while living, or his nearest relations when dead ; and that, 
when consent was given and medical science rendered a post* 
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mortem examination necessary^ it should be conducted in the 
presence of the chairman^ or other member of the Boards 
whose attendance would, to the scrupulous on that head, be 
the best assurance that even prejudices would be respected, 
and the remains of the deceased be interred according to the 
rites of the church in which they had died. 

How different had been the conduct of their Gallic neigh- 
bours ! The local representatives of the City of London had 
made all their precautionary preparations while the disease 
was yet at a distance. In Paris, on the other hand, on the 
13th of February there was a voice of warning heard in their 
streets, but no precautions were taken. On the 26th of March 
four persons were seized, but the arms of the authorities were 
folded in criminal apathy, which soon gave place to no less 
criminal despair. The hospitals were crowded with the dying 
and the dead. The Eang of the French, in order to inspire 
confidence, passed through the hospitals ; and many of the in- 
habitants of Paris, emulating their sovereign, made it a place 
of promenade, and it is supposed thus contributed to spread 
more extensively the seeds of disease, till it had swept away 
in its ravages upwards of 18,000 of the population of Paris 
and its suburbs ! while in the City of London but 300 died 
during the whole period of time it lingered amongst us, and 
even the largest proportion of this number were not residents, 
but wayfarers and casual strangers suddenly seized at work 
or otherwise employed within the City. In pointing out the 
marked difference between the conduct under a similar cala- 
mity of two cities; in one of which, ancient free institutions 
do, and in the other do not prevail ; in one of which every- 
thing is done by the people, and in the other everything is, 
or is professed to be, done for them ; — the argument would 
have been quite as just, though not quite so striking, had there 
been no marked difference in the result of the visitation. It 
is not for me to pretend to interpret the dispensations of the 
Almighty, or to trace in mundane events the decrees of His 
inscrutable will; but as we read it is His good pleasure to em- 
ploy human agency in fulfilling the designs of His providence, 
it must afford satisfaction to the members of the Corporation 
to feel that they spared neither labour nor expense in endea- 
vouring, according to the best information himian skill and 
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knowledge could impart^ to provide against this fearful cala- 
mity. It is not a little remarkable^ that in the discussion which 
took place in the Common Council upon bringing up the 
report, and the correspondence of the City Board with the 
Privy Council and the Bishop of London, the general ques- 
tion of excluding burials from crowded cities, and making 
provision for interments at a distance, under the superintend- 
ence of united parochial authorities, was fully discussed : — 
principles were promulgated in the Common Council very 
similar to those enunciated in the recent sanatory report^ with 
the exception, that Mr. Chadwick proposes that all such in- 
terments shall take place under a government centralizing 
administration, whereas we considered it best that they should 
be conducted under a representative local management, where- 
by the pressing evils would be avoided, economy would be 
promoted, and existing parochial interests would not be dis- 
turbed. My friend Mr. Anderton has subsequently called the 
attention of the Corporation to the same subject; an elabo- 
rate inquiry in a committee of which he was chairman, and 
several discussions in the Court of Common Council, have 
served as a pilot balloon, to show Mr. Chadwick in which 
way public opinion was directed; and apart from his very 
natural desire to get every-body and everything within the 
grasp of his well-known centralizing scheme of govemmenl^ 
he appears very laudably to have followed out the subject 
which we had the foresight to suggest. 

It is but bare justice to the Common Council to say, that al- 
though they had the legal right to tax the parishes to defray 
the charges of the cholera preparations, they paid every shil- 
ling of the amount out of their own funds. Dr. Babington, 
Dr. Roupell, Mr. Ridout, and Mr. Field, the medical officers 
attached to the Board, devoted with unremitting zeal their 
time, talents, and professional skill to the performance of their 
onerous and anxious duties without the slightest pecuniary 
recompense ; the surgeons in the various wards generously 
made similar sacrifices; the Board met daily for several weeks 
during the actual visitation of the disease, — with their lives 
in their hand; some of the members of the Board, or its hono- 
rary medical secretary, Mr. De Grave, accompanied by the 
ever-lamented Dr. Tweedy, visited the abodes of the diseased. 
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personally directing measures for disinfecting their rooms^ and 
destroying (and when poverty rendered it necessary, replacing 
at the expense of the Board) articles of clothing or bedding 
^alctdated to retain and spread infection. The members of 
the Board during the whole period of their sittings did not 
receive so much as a cup of coffee at the expense of the pub- 
lic* At the close of their work, the Corporation presented to 
each of the medical officers attached to the Board an hono^ 
rary testimonial, in the form of a piece of plate at the cost of 
one hundred guineas each. A similar testimony of respect, 
their chairman thought it right, as a member of the Court, 
gratefully to acknowledge, but respectfully to decline. The 
Board on their dissolution cheerfully accepted a vote of £100, 
to be expended in an entertainment which was given on the 
presentation of the plate. Two of His Majesty^s minis- 
ters, the President of the Council and the President of the 
Board of Trade, testified their high approval of the conduct 
of the Board on honouring the entertainment with their pre- 
sence. 

The extent of benefit the merchants of London derived 
from the conduct of the officers of the Board on that occasion 
was not known to many. The government authorities were 
acquainted with and appreciated both the motives and the 
acts of the Board, by which the Port was kept open for many 
weeks, when, but for a course of vigorous action, the result of 
public confidence, it would, by the faith of treaties, have been 
closed against commercial intercourse with certain foreign 
states. The orders of the Privy Council issued under the 
act of parliament required a return to be made of all cases 
^^ resembling cholera.^^ A number of cases were reported to 
the City Board as cholera after the specific disease might be 
said to have departed. Dr. Tweedy, who had had great prac- 
tical acquaintance with the malady in India, visited every case 
so reported. Upon his information the Board acted and the 
cases were not reported. The Custom-house of the Port 
being within the City of London, a return of these cases 
according to the terms of the order in Council would have 
closed the Port. In addressing an audience of commercial 
men, I need not say a word upon the serious consequences 
resulting from even a week^s stoppage of trade in a city in 
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which all classes are dependent upon the commercial frcilities 
its magnificent river afibrds. 

Church Rateiy No. 4. — ^Not satisfied by comparing Mary- 
lebone with the City in Tespect of Poor Rates^ Police and 
Sewers^ in which there is scarcely a single point of compari* 
son, the Reviewer next brings forward the Tithes and Church 
Rates of the two localities as item No. 4 in his account. I 
will not waste your time by working out the absurdity of this 
item as a subject of comparison, although, if I were in the 
vein and you had the leisure, to consider the past history and 
present condition of both localities in respect of their ecclesi- 
astical parochial arrangements, they would in general appear 
wholly dissimilar. We might, it is true, in each find some 
coincidences, as well as some peculiarities requiring review 
and amendment. But it is not by false imputations upon the 
motives and actions of men, whether clerical or lay; it is not 
by exaggerating facts and misrepresenting figures, that man-* 
land can be brought to admit and reform abuses with which 
time and change may have deteriorated the best of institu* 
tions ; neither will reflecting men be induced to give credit 
to the statements of persons who attempt to impose upon 
their confiding readers by foisting upon them accounts, which, 
when compared with each other, carry with them the manifest 
evidence of a desire to deceive : e.ff. ia the Marylebone ac- 
count of the expenditure in respect of the churches, &c., when 
the Reviewer wants, for the purpose of comparison with the 
City, to keep the account as low as possible, he deducts £6253 
18«. for pew-rents and burial-fees (received firom the inhabit- 
ants); whereas in the corresponding item (No. 4.) in the City 
accounts, where he strives, " per fas aut nefas/^ to augment the 
account, he actually adds to it for the same items (also paid by 
the inhabitants) the sum of £8400. This, Sir, is a sample of 
the Reviewer's system of accounts. You will perceive it is 
more effectual for the purpose of misrepresentation than that 
which I have heard called a new system of book-keeping by 
double entry, which consists in charging the credit items 
twice over. By that process, the twice-charged item has but 
two forces ; whereas in a comparative account after the Re- 
viewer's ingenious scheme of adding it to one accoimt and 
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deducting it from the other, it acquires the relative value of 
thrice its amount: — misstatements equally glaring pervade the 
whole account. 

" Fie upon it, . . . 't is an unweeded garden ; . . . 
Things rank and gross . . . possess it merely." 

How the o^er figures in this item No. 4 might prove, if they 
were brought to the test of examination, I know not; they 
relate to sums which are not collected or dispensed by the 
Corporation, and with them therefore I have nought to do : 
I have heard, and have some reason for believing, that the 
figures arfe as incorrect as the calculation is unsound ; but a 
conviction of the Reviewer at the bar of public opinion of this 
one misrepresentation in this account will suffice : there is 
a class of persons, the proverb says, ^^ who will not be believed 
though they speak the truth/^ 

Trophy Tax^ No. 5. — I have already made some obser- 
vations upon this item No. 5, in the Reviewer's account of the 
City expenditure*. It is represented by him as an annual 
charge of £766 13«. Ad,^ whereas, as appears by the published 
minutes of the Common Council, it amounts to £160 per 
annum only, so that the Reviewer makes an addition of three 
hundred and seventy-five per cent, upon the actual amount ; 
an addition which, in any other hands than his own, would 
appear ^^ pretty considerable,'^ but it shrinks into insignifi- 
cance when compared with other creative efforts of his calcu- 
lating imagination. 

Octroi Duties^ Nos. 65 7^ 8. — In evidence of the elabo- 
rate powers of invention and misrepresentation enjoyed by the 
Reviewer, I invite your attention to the next item in his ac- 
count. He calls it the amount of " Octroi Duties, with street 
and market tolls." He carries out the various items as 
£202,549 12*. *Jd. Whether these figures do or do not truly re- 
present the sums actually raised under these heads I shall not 
stay to inquire; but I undertake to prove that not one shilling 
of the whole amount is expended as the Reviewer and Lord 
Brougham affirm,— on "the church, the poor, the paving, light- 

• See page 35. 
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ing and cleansing of the parishes of the City ; '' or upon ^^ tha 
magistracy, the county prisons, and lunatic asylums ; '^ except- 
ing so far as the Corporation has, in respect of some of these 
latter objects, to make provision for the county of Middlesex, 
and other districts surrounding the City, as well as for the 
City itself. In order that we may better understand the 
question, I will divide this item into three branches; and 
following my former order of enumeration. No. 6 shall repre- 
sent those sums which the Corporation receives and applies^ 
under the authority of Parliament, as a trustee, having no 
beneficial interest therein. Under No. 7 I will explain the 
amount and particulars of those sums in which the Corpo- 
ration is interested; as well as the legal charges to which they 
are appUed. And under No. 8 I will exhibit a comparison 
in this respect between the City of London and the City of 
Paris, which Lord Brougham and the Reviewer deUght to 
compare together, to the disparagement of their own capital. 

For the purpose of confusing this subject, the Reviewer 
unites charges which have no relation to each other, and speaka 
of the coal dues as Is, Id. per ton, although he knows per- 
fectly well that of that sum, Sd. and Id. per ton are received 
and applied by the Corporation as a mere trustee, while the 
remaining 4d., though received as part of its revenue, is ab- 
sorbed by charges which it is legally liable to sustain. The 
Reviewer expresses his disapprobation of the Corporation for 
not acting upon his principle, by confounding all these sepa- 
rate items of charge together in one account. The Corpora* 
tion is too honest, and its officers too intelligent, to adopt such 
a course. The Coal and Com Committee manage the receipt 
and appropriation of the eightpenny revenue, and the Cham- 
berlain lays annual accounts before Parliament, to whom the 
Corporation is responsible. In like manner, an account of 
the penny tax is laid before Parliament : whereas the account 
of the fourpenny tax is printed and sent round to the repre- 
sentatives of the freemen inhabitant householders, who are 
alone interested in its receipt, and have a right to know how 
it is expended. 

What would you. Sir, say, if a mercantile firm were to con- 
fuse and confound in their cash-books and ledgers, with the 
receipts and payments of their trade, in which they are bene- 
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finally interested; all the aecounts of their executorships; trus- 
tfieabips; and other private and public accounts to which they 
may be collectively or individually parties ? If such a firm^ 
borne down by misfortunes^; were obliged to make up their 
accounts before the Court of Bankruptcy; I think they would 
receive its censures and be adjourned sine die^ until they could 
separate and make out their accounts in a proper form* I; 
Sir; will follow no such crooked pathS; but adhere to the good 
old corporate; mercantile; plain; straightforward; honest system 
of keeping accounts, and will thus proceed: — 

Ooal and Wine Ihitiefl^ No. 6. — ^The duty of one penny 
per ton upon all coals brought into the Port of London is 
imposed by statute; and received by the Corporation upon 
trust; to defray the charges of the Coal Market; for the accom- 
modation of the coal-owners of the North and their captains^ 
together with the coal-fkotors and coaUmerchants of the me* 
tropolis : the surplus is annually invested in the stocks; to 
raise a fund to defray out of the interest the future charges of 
the market. This fund is now nearly sufficient for the pur« 
pose; and when quite adequate to the object; the tax will en* 
tirely cease. 

The eightpenny duty on coals; and the duty of four shil- 
lings and ninepenee per tun on wine brought into the Port of 
London; are also imposed by act of parhament; and the Cor- 
poration merely manages the ftind as a trustee. The revenue 
resulting from these taxes has been mortgaged by Parhament 
at different timeS; to effect various metropolitan improvements. 
After payment of the interest; the residue forms a sinking fund; 
which it is calculated will; within twenty years, extinguish the 
debt; when this tax also will cease. 

Lord Brougham would find some difficulty; with all his 
ingenuity, to make out how the £100,000 a-year, which is 
about the produce of these two taxeS; is expended ^^ upon the 
same class of objects within the City'* as *^ the paving; light- 
ing; &c. of the parish of Marylebone.*' This proposition of 
his Lordship and the Reviewer is too absurd to require a 
comment, V It is however necessary to correct a prevailing 
error; by a short explanation of the purposes to which the 
sums from time to time charged upon this fund have been 
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applied. I hold in my hand an account^ prepared from par- 
liamentary documents and brought down to the present time, 
from which it appears that upwards of £2,800,000 have been 
at various times raised upon the credit of this fund, of which 
sum £570,000 have been expended upon objects entirely un- 
connected with the City ; £1,770,000 upon objects in which 
the City and the surrounding districts have been equally in- 
terested; while £450,000 only have been raised for public 
objects within its own boundaries. Towards this fund the 
City has contributed, still does contribute, and will, till the 
expiration of the tax, continue to pay £11,500 per annum 
out of its corporate revenue. The amount of these contri- 
butions already exceeds £700,000, so that, instead of being a 
tax raised for the benefit of its own locality, the Corporation 
has already paid to the fund considerably more than it has re- 
ceived. The Corporation has, it is true, during the last century, 
been frequently entrusted by Parliament with the important 
duty of effecting the improvements provided for out of the 
fund; because, having an effective staff of experienced officers^ 
it could, without creating new places, efficiently and economi- 
cally conduct the temporary business to which these tempo- 
rary acts of parliament gave rise. The manner in which 
these duties have been performed may be estimated from the 
fact, that although the Corporation has been viewed with 
jealousy by Parliament, and by the various administrations 
who have, during that period, presided over the interests of 
the nation, all improvements in the City are to this hour com- 
mitted to its charge. 

Committees of both Houses of Parliament have, upon va- 
rious occasions, instituted searching inquiries as to the mode 
in which the Corporation has executed its trust. I ought not 
to omit to mention the committee of the House of Lords, 
which about fifleen years since was occupied for weeks in one 
of these investigations. The Corporation had on that occa- 
sion to sustain the attack of the coal-owners of the North, 
headed by several noble members of the committee, whose 
interests as proprietors of extensive coal-fields, besides their 
duty as peers of Parliament, kept them day after day at their 
post. The late Henry Hunt, as the representative of the Com- 
inou-Hall-opponents of the Corporation, together with the 
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gallant and able Frederick Thomhill, as the advocate of the 
inhabitants of Fish-street-hill, whose property would be in- 
jured by the measure in contemplation, were also unwearied 
in their attacks; but the Duke of WeUington held the scales of 
justice even between the parties, and after as searching a scru* 
tiny and investigation as accounts ever sustained, the Corpo- 
ration came out of the inquiry with a grant of all it asked, 
and with the highest compliments from his Grace (who is 
not wont to misplace his praises) for the manner in which the 
affairs of the Corporation had been conducted, and the accurate 
form in which its accounts were kept. 

One of the last sums raised upon the credit of this fund 
was £500,000 for effecting the improvements in progress from 
Oxford-street to Holborn, Coventry-street, Clerkenwell, and 
other parts of the suburbs of London, entirely unconnected 
with the City. The public improvements in the Regent^s 
Park, Regent-street, Piccadilly, the Strand, Charing-cross, and 
other places in the vicinity of London, have undoubtedly con- 
tributed largely to the beauty and convenience of the metro- 
polis of the empire. I neither find fault with these improve- 
ments, with the manner in which they have been effected, 
nor with the provision made for them out of the revenue of 
the crown lands, or other funds of the nation ; but if there 
were any pretext for charging to the City of London even 
the sums which have been actually expended within the City 
for its own local improvements, there can be no reason why 
Marylebone and the other parts of the county within which 
improvements have been made at the public expense, should 
not in like manner be debited with the interest upon the 
millions which have been expended to carry them into 
execution. 

If beauty, utility, and public convenience are to be the 
standards by which the value of the public improvements of 
the last twenty years is to be measured, the City need not 
fear comparison with any other part of the metropolis. Let 
any man look at those noble streets with which the City has 
been intersected from north to south : — Borough High-street, 
Adelaide-place, King-William-street, Princes-street, Moor- 
gate-street, &c. &c., uniting the populous district of Surrey 
lyith the crowded parts of Middlesex ; and say whether public 
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money eould have been better applied than in prudently and 
economically carrying into execution an object of such great 
public utility, llie Corporation has, at its own expense, laid 
out another spacious street, to the extent of its own boundaries, 
and the magistrates of Middlesex have had a grant out of the 
eightpenny coaUtax to enable them to continue the street, 
so as to open a direct communication between the north* 
western districts of the metropolis and the county of Surrey 
by means of Blackfiiars'-bridge ; besides which, out of the 
grants to the City, Thames-street, Watling^street, East-cheap, 
Cannon-street, Lothbury, Cateaton-street, Lad-lane, and 
other streets have been widened and improved whenever an 
opportunity has offered, according to the means at its disposal. 
As an instance of the di£Sculties experienced in effecting altera^ 
tions within the City, on the score of expense, I may remark, 
that the small strip of ground on the eastern side of the Boyid 
Exchange, now vacant, would require more than £50,000 to 
purchase. 

If any men have reason to be proud of their exertions in 
carrying out important objects of ^' Local Reform," the chair* 
man and the committee to whom the Corporation entrusted 
these improvements, and who have, without any pecuniary re* 
oompense, laboured in their accomplishment for twenty years, 
may safely congratulate themselves upon the result of their 
efforts. 

A committee chosen by the Corporation possesses, it is true, 
advantages which are not enjoyed by anybody of men differ- 
ently appointed who undertake improvements of this nature* 
The value of property in the City is not to be estimated by its 
bricks and mortar ; compensation for loss and injury of trade 
is a large element in the calculation. The committee con- 
sists of gentlemen in every line of business : their experience 
equally enables them to detect imposition, and to estimate the 
truth of a reasonable claim. As a proof that the business of 
this committee has been well conducted, I may remark that 
their estimates of expense have always been so accurately 
framed as to leave, at the completion of each work, a balance 
for the commencement of further improvements ; their con- 
tested cases have been few in number, and their judgement has 
been confirmed by the verdicts of the juries, which in almost 
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aU caMs have been less than half the amount of the sums do* 
manded by the claimants. 

City Coal Duos, fco.» No. 7.— I shall next consider th« 
toll and market dues^ &c. in which the Corporation is bene* 
ficially interested^ and which may be said to be oollectedfrom 
the inhabitants of the whole metropolis^ and I will then take 
a review of the charges which the Corporation suataina for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the City as well as the surrounding 
districts. It should be observed that I state the amount in 
round numbers^ without affecting that minute particularity, 
which in my judgement^ in large questions of this nature, ia 
only calculated to confuse and mislead those who have not 
time or inclination to examine the document in which the se- 
veral details are entered. 

Receipts by the Corporation : — 
Produce of Leadenhall, Newgate, Farringdon, Bil- 
lingsgate and Smithfield markets j6i 7,000 

Duty of fourpence per ton on coals brought into the 

Port of London 48,000 

Produce of metage and gauging of com, wine, 

oil, &c 12,000 

Tolls and duties payable by non-freemen • . • . 7>000 

Brokers' rents . 4,000 

£88,000 

It will be observed that the property thus vested in the Cor- 
poration varies in amount. It has greatly increased within 
the last few years, and may be said now to average from eighty 
to ninety thousand a-year. It may be asked how the Coipo- 
ration acquired this revenue. I answer, by the same meana 
that the sovereign of the country, and many of the nobles and 
gentry of the land, obtained the property they enjoy — ^by pur- 
chase from the crown, or by immemorial right confirmed by 
charter and by statute law. It is not alone in the Corporation 
of London that rights and revenues of this description are 
vested : chief rents, metage, pickage, stallage, and other toUs 
and dues of fairs and markets ; fines, exclusive rights of fishing 
in navigable streams, waifs, estrays, treasure trove, and count- 
less other rights, royalties, and privileges, which are incident 
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to various descriptions of property in this country, were all 
derived from the same sources as those to which the citizens 
are indebted for the rights and revenues they enjoy. The 
right to the unquestioned possession and the uncontrolled dis* 
position of this description of property is by universal con- 
sent guaranteed to its owners by every principle of national 
justice and national faith, as much so as the other estates they 
enjoy, whether obtained by purchase or otherwise acquired. 

So inviolable has been considered this description of pro- 
perty, that whenever the public good has seemed to require the 
surrender of any portion of such rights, they have been made 
the subject of voluntary sale and liberal compensation. The 
crown lands and other. hereditary revenues of the sovereign, 
not sold or granted to corporations or individuals, were sur- 
rendered to the nation in comparatively modem times ; but 
the surrender was made with the consent of the reigning mo- 
narch, on being guaranteed to himself and successors an ample 
moneyed equivalent in the form of a civil list. The Duke of 
Richmond's duty on sea-borne coals. Lord Gwydir's rents 
from mooring-chains in the River Thames, the interest on 
lighthouses enjoyed by Mr. Coke and Mr. Dickenson, and 
many others, though all of modem, and many of them of equi- 
vocal origin, as compared with the City's corporate grants, 
were all subjects of just and liberal compensation when the 
advance of commercial and general intelligence suggested to 
the legislature either an improved mode of their collection and 
appropriation, or their, entire or partial abolition for the public 
good. 

If immemorial usage — ^if ancient grants from the crown sup- 
ported by repeated charters and acts of parliament, and con- 
firmed by ages of unquestioned possession, ought not (accord- 
ing to the Reviewer's laws of meum and tuum) to afford protec- 
tion to a Corporation in the enjoyment of this description of 
property, I wonder what value he attaches to the claim of the 
Duke of Cornwall to a royalty upon the mines and minerals 
found under other men's freeholds ? what says he to the va- 
rious manorial rights conferred upon their favorites by the 
monarchs of the day ? would he, on the ground of original 
want of title, resume the escheated lands of Irish Catholics, 
granted to the ancestors of the present Protestant possessors 
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by Elizabeth^ and James, and Charles, and Cromwell ? I won- 
der what he says to the market-tolls of the Duke of Bedford 
in Covent Garden ; to the exclusive right of Sir Oswald Mose- 
ley to prevent meat or fish being sold in the whole town of 
Manchester, except upon payment of tolls for his own personal 
benefit ? Is it because the Corporation of London is a repre^ 
sentative body emanating from the people, composed of the 
people, and amenable to the people, that it is to be stripped 
of the rights of property to which the law recognizes the title 
in every private individual in the state ? The Reviewer will 
find himself mistaken ; such levelling doctrines might have 
suited France in former days, it may suit America at the pre- 
sent time, and it may suit "young Germany " in the halcyon 
days to which its philosophers cry " all hail,^^ but they will 
not do for the atmosphere of England. Here we know that 
a state of civilization is an artificial state. The laws by which 
property is held and protected must be equally and impartially 
maintained ; the violation of any part tends to the insecurity 
of the whole; and if the Reviewer, by advocating theories of 
abstract right, could persuade Parliament to abrogate the rights 
of the Corporation to the tolls and duties which it holds under 
its ancient legal title, the other rights of property in the land 
would not be worth a year's purchase. It was by undermining 
the public sense of public faith that the American States pre- 
pared the way for the public repudiation of their pecuniary 
obligations* I am perfectly satisfied the Reviewer will not 
find in either House of Parliament converts to the doctrine, 
that the corporate revenues are to be confiscated and to be ad- 
ministered by the ^' Government Commission at present sitting 
for improved means of communication," in order that he may 
^'supersede altogether the necessity for new local taxation.'' 

Having described the amount and particulars of these du- 
ties, and the mode by which they have been obtained, let us 
next inquire what are the purposes to which their aoiount is 
at present applied by the Corporation. 

I here again take leave to remark that I speak only of sums 
in round numbers, which are subject to slight variations in dif- 
ferent years ; the average amount of these fixed charges upon 
the corporate revenue may, however, be fairly estimated at the 
sum here given as the total amount. 
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Charges on markets : namely, rents, rates, taxes, alteratioAs, 
expenses of improvements and repairs, indispensable costs 
of collection and management, and compensation to holders 
of purchased places for getting in the profits of Billingsgate 
market, which are included in the account of receipts . . £9,000 
Drawbacks and allowances on exportation &c. on coals ; draw- 
back on corn 2,500 

Charges imposed by act of parliament for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis as well as the City, viz. : — 
Contribution to the general improvement fund, 

11 Geo. IV. c. 64 .£11,500 

Interest and sinking fund for making communi- 
cation between Farringdon-street to Clerken- 

well, 1st and 2nd Vic. c. 83 7,600 

Pensions to land coal-meters, Ist and 2nd Vic. 

c. 101 13,000 

32,000 

This is independent of £10,000 per annum, or one-fourth part 
of the expense of the City poUce, charged on the Corpora- 
tion by 2nd and 3rd Vic. c. 94, which, in respect of the 
metropolitan police, is charged on the national consolidated 
fund. 
Charges imposed by law upon the Corporation for purposes in 
which the metropolis in general is interested, and for which, 
as in other places, a county rate would be levied on the City 
and the surrounding districts, if not paid out of this fund. 
Gaols for the City and the metropolitan districts £23,000 
Administration of justice at the Central Criminal 

Court for the whole metropolis 12,000 

-—— 35,000 

£78,600 

This 8um^ it will be perceived^ leaves to the Corporation a 
surplus of less than £10>000 a-year^ out of a gross revenue of 
nearly £90^000 a-year to which it is by law entitled ; and this 
account^ be it remembered^ makes no deduction for the general 
charge of collecting and managing the income and expenditure^ 
through the instrumentality of its officers^ who are paid out of 
the City^s cash. In some years the income resulting from these 
sources has not equalled the amount of these charges ; but as 
there is no specific appropriation of this revenue^ it forms a 
part of the general income of the Corporation : these charges 
are therefore paid out of its aggregate revenue^ without refer- 
ence to the sources whence they are derived. 

Having sufficiently treated of the amount and particulars of 
these local imposts, which the Reviewer calls " Octroi ^^ duties. 
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and having stated the title under which they are held and the 
purposes to which they are appUed^ I will now proceed to draw 
my promised comparison^ or, I may almost say, I will show the 
contrasty between London and Paris in respect of these duties, 

Compariaon between the Octroi of Paris and London. 

— I wonder whether the Reviewer is influenced by any other 
motive than a love of new-fangled terms and systems, in in- 
troducing this Frenchified word " Octroi '^ into our nomen- 
clature of taxation. " Octroi ! '^ I cannot say that I am 
acquainted with the derivation of the term, but I imagine it 
was originally a royal tax upon articles of consumption, equal 
to one-eiffhth of their value, 1 believe, that in point of fact 
that is about the proportion which the amount of the tax 
bears to the value of all the commodities on which it is levied. 
I hope the article in the ^ Review^ is not put out as a feeler to 
ascertain how the inhabitants of the metropolis would tolerate 
a tax of that description or amount, for the purpose of car- 
rying into execution the schemes of " improved drainage,*^ 
** new places of interment,*' and " improved means of com- 
munication,'* which in his introductory remarks he somewhat 
mysteriously refers to. I have before observed upon the 
remarkable coincidence between the arguments of Lord 
Brougham and the Reviewer when speaking and writing 
upon corporate subjects. His Lordship, as well as the Re- 
viewer, seizes upon the " Octroi '* duties of Paris as objects 
of comparison with the City dues. According to the report 
in the Times of March the 3rd, Lord Brougham thus delivered 
himself of his last Paris intelligence : — 

" The Corporation of London had the power of imposing 
a tax on corn, coal and wine — duties similar to the Octroi 
of France. In speaking in terms of admiration of the 
munificence of the city administration of Paris, he could 
not but allude to a highly respectable individual, a gen- 
tleman of great talents, known to many of their lord- 
ships; he referred to Count Rambuteau, who held a 
high corporate office in Paris, the duties of which he 
fulfilled with credit to himself and benefit to his country. 
The sum of £1,500,000 sterling was expended annually 
in that great city ; but in what manner? There was a 
large sum for the purposes of education ; another for the 
promotion of magnificent public works, and for the erec- 
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tion of lai^ buildings, one of which had lately been built 
of solid stone. But in what manner was this sum raised? 
By making all the necessaries of life dearer within than 
without the walls. That was a great drawback.^^ — ^^ The 
rentS; fees and taxes under the control of the Corporation 
of London amounted, at the least, to £620,000 ; and with 
that sum they were entrusted for the purpose of applying 
it to the government, not of the whole of this great metro- 
polis, but of only one-fifteenth of the metropolis. It was 
£6 a-head for 100,000 persons. Paris, with a population' 
of 1,000,000, was governed at an expense of £1,500,000 
sterling, being at the rate of £l lOs. a head.^^ 
I have already had occasion to comment upon the absurdity 
of attempting to compare the expenditure of two localities 
without previous information as to the circumstances of each, 
and the purposes to which the expenditure is applied. For 
aught I know to the contrary, the fifteen hundred thousand 
a-year, which Lord Brougham admits the ^^ Octroi ^^ duties of 
Paris amount to, may be absolutely required and may be pro- 
perly expended within the district ; but I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the levying of so large an impost upon the in- 
dispensable necessaries of life is a most improper mode of 
" promoting magnificent public works and the erection of a 
large building of solid stone,^^ which, together with education. 
Lord Brougham says are the objects to which the produce of 
the tax is devoted. Wine is not in France, as it is here, a 
luxury for the rich, it is the common beverage of the labour- 
ing classes ; a tax therefore on wine, on fuel, on meat, on fish, 
&c. is in fact Sipoll tax'y for the richest and the poorest per- 
sonally consume these articles in pretty equal proportions, 
without respect to their circumstances and condition : whereas 
in the City of London and the metropolis at large, all such 
dues are mere trifles, while the principal weight of local tax- 
ation rests upon property, and is levied according to the value 
of the house to be lighted and drained, and the property to 
be protected by the police. 

Let us now compare the state of the fortunate, happy, 
lightly-taxed Parisians with the condition of the poor, mise- 
rable, ill-treated, over-burthened citizens of London. 

I have not at hand the means of stating the precise number 
of the inhabitants of Paris ; the last edition of the * Ency- 
clopaedia' gives it at 716,000; but even if we take the number 
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of the inhabitants at 800,000, or even at 1,000,000 as Lord 
Brougham states it, the £1,500,000 a-year would, as his 
Lordship asserts, be a tax of 30*. each for every man, woman 
and child ; and that too, be it remembered, in a country where 
the relative value of money and commodities renders it half 
as much again as the same sum raised in England. We have 
already seen that the amount of the ^^ Octroi '* on wine, coals 
and markets, raised upon and expended for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the London districts, amoimts to £88,000 
per annum. But suppose we include the eightpenny coal 
and the wine duty raised for the public improvements of the 
metropolis, it will make the total sum about £180,000; and 
as the population of the London districts (over which the 
money is collected and expended) numbers 1,800,000, it 
would be equal to about 28. each person. Oh, happy inha- 
bitants of Paris! let pipe and tabor rend the air; light- 
hearted Parisians! enjoy the merry festive dance, for you 
have to pay per annum on your meat and drink an " octroi ^^ 
duty of only thirty shillings each ; while the wretched, mise- 
rable, over-taxed population of the English metropolis have 
to weep and wail, for they, unfortunate beings, have, man, 
woman and child, to pay a total duty of two shillings each 
upon the several necessaries of life which they consume. 

If, Sir, this is the result in the aggregate, let us see what 
is the difference in detail between the octroi duties paid by 
the inhabitants of the two cities : — 

In Paris the "Octroi" on iS In London the City charge £ 

fuel is upwards of 5,000»000 on fuel is at 4d, per ton 48,000 

of francs, equal in sterling and the tax for Metropolitan 

money to about... 220,000 improvements at Sd, per ton 

amounts to 96,000 

In Paris the " Octroi " on In London the City duty on 

wine and other liquids amounts wine &c. is about 350 

to upwards of 15,000,000 of The tax for Metropolitan im- 

francs, equal in sterling money provements at 4s, 9^d. per tun 

toabout 540,000 is about 3,500 

In Paris the *' Octroi " on coals, and In London the City duty on coals is 

fire- wood in proportion, is 55 centimes 4d, per ton, or about half a farthing per 
per hectolitre, or about 2d, per English bushel, 
bushel. 

In Paris the " Octroi " on wine ranges In London the City dues on wine 

from llf. 55c. to 19f. 80c. in hogshead and the improvements* charge together 
and bottle, equal to about l^d. per bot- amount to about 4s, lOd, per tun, con- 
tie, or one-eighth of its retail price. taining 252 gallons, which is less than 

one-twentieth part of a farthing per 
bottle, or less than one- two- thousandth 
part of its selling price. 

L 
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In Paris the <' Octroi" on an ox is In London the City charge atSmith- 

26f., equal to about 22«., besides 5s, for field is ld,y and Id, the use of the tie 

the expense of the abattoir. upon each ox. 

In Paris the " Octroi " on a sheep is In London the City charge is 2d. per 

If. 65c., or about I9d. each, and 5^. a score on sheep and U. per score for the 

sheep for the charges of the abattoir. use of the pen, or about id. per sheep. 

In Paris the " Octroi " on pigs, which In London the City charge is 4d. per 

I suppose are a troublesome lot, appears score on pigs and Is. per score for the 

by my return to be 11 f., or about 9s, use of the pen, or about id. per pig. 
each.* 

I could^ Sir, if necessary, give you from the paper in my 
hand, which I believe to be a correct statement of the ^^ Oc- 
troi^' of Paris and the other towns in France, every article 
down to the minutest object of consumption ; every one is the 
subject of heavy taxation : but it really would be a waste of 
time to pursue the subject any further. 

I wish. Sir, it were in my power to state to the Meeting the 
purposes to which these enormous sums are applied. I am 
told that in point of fact, since I was in Paris, namely within 
the last four or five years, great efforts have been made to 
improve its condition. Well may that be the case; it was not 
before it was wanted : at that time there was no water laid 
on at the houses to ensure cleanliness ; the greater part of the 
city was distinguished by the most wretched and imperfect 
drainage, by an entire want of foot-pavements in the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, and by the lanthoms dangling from cords 
in the middle of the streets. This was then the condition 
of Paris, but I understand that English capital and English 
enterprise and EngUsh talent have been employed in rectify- 
ing these defects. There is in all probabiUty a still greater 
reason -for the modem improvement of the French capital. 
The information very properly sought by the French Govern- 
ment, and very properly rendered by the Corporation of Lon- 
don, has very likely contributed to this result. At the request 
of the municipality of Paris in 1836, a copy of the acts of 
parliament and acts of Common Council, the laws, the rules 
and regulations of the Corporation of London for the govern- 
ment of the City, the contracts for lighting, paving and 
cleansing the streets, were forwarded through the French am- 
bassador. I am sincerely glad to hear that Paris is at last in 
some respects profiting by our example ; but. Sir, I fear it 
will be long, very long, before Paris will be entrusted by a 
* There must be some error in this return.— C. P- 
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centralizing monarchy^ with the free institutions by which the 
City of London is governed. It is very well for the Reviewer 
and Lord Brougham to speak of the representative system of 
Paris to those who are at a distance from its scene of action ; 
but what says a recent writer in his compilation from the 
official returns, and from the ordinances and laws by which 
the local institutions of France are governed ? He tells us that 
the local administration consists of a mayor, appointed by 
the crown 5 one adjoint or assistant to the mayor (equivalent 
to our aldermen) for every 20,000 inhabitants, also chosen 
by the crown ; thirty-six councillors, elected by three per cent, 
of the inhabitants paying the highest assessments, together 
with a mass of government officers, and all government pen- 
sioners of above 600 francs (£26) per annum, who act as ea?- 
officio municipal electors without any rated qualification. If 
this, Sir, is the constitution of the municipal government, 
what are its privileges and powers ? The members cannot 
meet except when summoned by the king's officer, the 
mayor ; when assembled, they cannot discuss any other matter 
than that expressed in the instrument of their convocation : 
all acts contrary to this are void. If the decision upon a 
permitted subject of discussion is contrary to the views of 
the government they annul it, and a royal ordinance may at 
any time dissolve the council : to provide against the re-elec- 
tion of the same obnoxious corporations the king may sus- 
pend the elections and appoint all the councillors himself. I 
shall here conclude my observations upon the municipality of 
Paris, its " Octroi,'^ its constitution, its powers and its pri- 
vileges ; leaving you. Sir, and the Meeting to determine its 
pretensions to the character with which Lord Brougham and 
the Reviewer have been pleased to dress it, for the purpose 
of a comparison with the constitution, the rights, privileges 
and property of the City of London, and with the position 
of the inhabitants who live under its jurisdiction. 

Freedom Fines and Fees^ No. 9. — The subjects to 
which these items refer have been already so thoroughly dis- 
cussed, that I shall offer no further remarks upon this topic*, 

* See pages 43 and 51. 

L 2 
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but shall rely upon the recollection of my auditors to defend 
our corporate institutions^ as well as myself and my brother 
officers, from the obloquy attempted to be cast upon us in 
respect of these items of charge. It is manifest that it is 
necessary the Corporation should possess an income for the 
support of its local government: if it shall be made to appear 
to the Corporation to be consistent with the public interests 
and with the rights of existing freemen, the Common Council 
will doubtless do as they have done before, either further 
reduce or altogether remit the remainder of the fine, if they 
think they cannot or ought not to compel the wholesale 
dealers in the City to become also free ; but by maliciously 
misrepresenting the conduct of the Corporation and its offi^ 
cers, and by imputing to them persecutions and oppressions 
which do not exist, the Reviewer cannot expect, neither do I 
believe he desires, to be instrumental in removing the remain- 
ing remnant of an unpopular impost, and which was at one 
time undoubtedly a grievous tax. 

Uvery Fines and Fees, No. lO. — ^This item is akin to 
the last. The history of Livery Fines and Fees, of their 
ancient origin and uses, and their modem reduction, and in 
some cases their entire abandonment, I have given in a former 
part of my Address*. In estimating the amount, the Re- 
viewer confesses that he has no data for his calculation except 
such as he has drawn from the ^ Report of the Municipal 
Corporation Commissioners.^ Even with the aid of the meagre 
and scanty facts contained in their Report, his calculations 
are avowedly speculative and imaginary. It is a pity the Re- 
viewer did not tell his readers that the data upon which his 
calculations profess to be founded have relation to the system 
which prevailed antecedent to 1835. He might have told 
them what he perfectly well knows, that in that year the 
whole system was changed. By the resolution of the Common 
Council, as we have seen, admission to a livery company was 
declared no longer a necessary preliminary to admission to 
the freedom of the City. These fines and fees have in con- 
sequence been nearly annihilated in most of the companies; 
it is, therefore, as gross a misrepresentation to charge the 

* See page 48. 
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City of London or the Livery companies with the receipt of 
£15,000 a-year, the hypothetical amount of supposed fines 
before that period, as it would be to charge the modern mer- 
chants of Liverpool with the profits of the slave trade, because 
with their predecessors it was a source of lucrative commer- 
cial enterprise. 

With a disingenuousness equal to the Reviewer's other 
statements, he says in his observations upon this subject, for 
the purpose, as it would appear, of illustrating his main pro- 
position, — 

" We have alluded to the power of licensing town carts as 
held by Christ's Hospital, originally conferred with a 
view to the benefit of the charity, but now resumed by 
the Corporation. Fines and fees continue to be levied as 
before by the Garments Company. The following sums 
were wrung from John Sumption, a poor carman, in 
1836 :— 

£ 8. d. 

License from Christ's Hospital 6 6 

Annual Fee 17 4 

Freedom of the City and Fees to Officers 

of the Court : 14 11 

Freedom of the Carmen's Company 31 9 8 

£53 4 0" 

Ex uw> disce mmes — ^This impartial historian of corporate 
concerns, this great misleader of the public mind, omits to 
tell his readers that by several published resolutions and 
acts of the Common Council, passed three or four years since, 
and which are as well known to all who take the trouble to 
inquire as if they were acts of parliament, the first charge 
of -66 6*. no longer exists ; the second, the fees on freedoms, 
as I have before observed, are abolished, or nearly so ; and the 
fine for freedom of the Carmen^s Company has been reduced 
to five pounds. 

The Reviewer says, that the wealthy companies will not 
admit to their livery except upon payment of large pecuniary 
fines. The property of these wealthy companies is their own 
as much so as the Reviewer's hat and coat are his, and they 
have as much right to prescribe the terms upon which they 
will admit applicants to a participation in their property, as 
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the Reviewer would have to charge a price for the admission 
of a shareholder in his Review. 

Brokers' Renta^ No. U. — ^The sum paid for brokers' 
licenses is in conformity with ancient right; and the utility of 
the corporate regulations has been recognised and confirmed 
by acts of parliament of a recent date. Courts of law have 
constantly upheld the practice of sworn brokers of the City 
as a part of our system of commercial law. I do not profess 
to be wise beyond what is written in these matters^ but if 
this had been considered an objectionable source of corporate 
revenue when applied as this is to objects of public utility, I 
can hardly suppose such a measure would have been recog- 
nised by recent acts of the legislature without remonstrance 
from those whose interests^ had the practice been objection- 
able, would have afforded ample motive for opposition. 

Sealing and Inspecting Weights and Measures^ 

No. 12. — ^The sum received by the City for the inspection 
and sealing of weights and measures mighty if the Corporation 
were so disposed, be made the source of revenue without re- 
gard to the uses to which the privilege ought to lead. The 
privilege has, however, been considered as clothed with cer- 
tain obligations, and in addition to the ordinary vigilance of 
the ward inquests, the Court of Aldermen have, under a re- 
cent act of parliament, appointed inspectors who are con- 
stantly engaged in visiting every part of the City, seizing all 
imperfect weights and balances, and lodging informations 
against those who are detected in violating the law. During 
the year, many thousands of shops are visited, many thou- 
sands of imperfect weights and measures are seized and de- 
stroyed, and some hundreds of wilful law-breakers are sum- 
moned and fined. I am sure there is not a sum of money 
received by any authority in any town or city in any country 
in the world which is so richly earned, and so faithfully and 
usefully applied, as is the amount which appears in this item; 

Fellowship Porters, No. 13. — ^To enable the Meeting to 
understand the subject to which item 13 refers, I ought to 
explain that the Fellowship Porters are an ancient firatemity^ 
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established for the purpose of delivering com^ &c. from ships 
in the Port of London. At the time this body was consti- 
tuted the navigation laws were in force^ as were laws for ex- 
clusive trading, and for Umiting apprentices and controlling 
the labour-market; in fact^ our commercial code consisted 
entirely of a series of restrictions^ prohibitions^ bounties and 
drawbacks. I shall not here enter into the discussion whether 
England in general^ and the Port of London in particular^ 
attained its commercial superiority in spite or in consequence 
of these laws ; I merely record the fact of their existence. 
These restrictions have been generally swept away by the 
recent doctrines of commercial competition and free-trade^ by 
which the rate of profit has been reduced, and the labour of 
the working man is so seriously depressed in value, that even 
in youth, and the enjoyment of health and strength, he can 
scarcely obtain by his daily labour sufficient to supply his 
daily wants, without making the sUghtest provision for sick- 
ness^ infirmity and old age. This ancient fellowship, although 
its members have suffered from a reduction in wages made by 
the Corporation, has hitherto escaped that complete prostra- 
tion which has overtaken other portions of the labouring 
class. They are 3000 in number, and are represented to be 
sober, industrious, honest, hard-working men. Upon an in- 
quiry before a committee of the Corporation, it was proved 
that they gave general satisfaction^ and that a cargo was de- 
livered by them upon the whole as cheaply firom their com- 
bined arrangements as in other ports where no such system 
prevailed ; and out of their earnings something is laid by for 
pensions when past the age of labour. The Court of Common 
Council, however, seeing that the doctrines of competition 
and free-trade were rapidly gaining ground in the public 
mind, felt that the time might arrive when the vital interests 
of commerce in the City might render it necessary to throw 
open the market of labour : in order, therefore, to deal fairly 
by these men, and at the same time to avoid embarrassing 
the subject with questions about vested interests and claims 
for compensation, they passed in 1835 a resolution which I 
will read. I hope that these men, by continued good conduct 
and by an improvement in the position of the working classes. 
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will long be spared the necessity of competing with labourerR 
from Ireland or elsewhere^ who are content to labour for the 
price of coarse and scanty food. It is a little remarkable that 
an Act should have been passed during the last session^ at 
the instance of the Government and the Corporation of Lon- 
don^ which indicates a disposition to return to something like 
the old system. The coal-whippers^ also a body of about 
3000, were formerly under the rule and governance of the 
Court of Aldermen : in deference to the growing clamour 
for competition in labour this system was abandoned^ since 
which the poor coal-whippers have been the victims of the 
grossest extortion and oppression^ until Parliament has inter- 
posed and created a mixed commission^ chosen by the Go* 
vemment and the Corporation, for the express purpose of re- 
gulating the whole body and putting an end to the evils of 
which they have had so much reason to complain. By an act 
of Common Council passed in 1833, every fellowship porter 
on his admission is required to sign the following agree- 
ment : — 

^*' We, whose names are hereunder written, do respectively 
hereby declare and agree that we do not, by our admis- 
sion into the Fellowship ofPorterSy gain, and will not 
claim, any vested or other right or interest in the place 
or office to which we are so admitted, so as to entitie us 
respectively to claim or demand compensation in respect 
of any laws, regulations or ordinances which may at any 
time or times hereafter be made touching or concerning 
the said place or office, or the profits or emoluments 
thereof, or the admission of members into the said fel- 
lowship.^^ 

Thaxnes 'Watermen, No. 14. — ^The Reviewer, though he 
does not condescend to say why he fixes upon that sum, 
debits the City account with £10,000 as loss to the public by 
the privileges of the Watermen^s Company. To manage craft 
upon the river Thames requires skill, experience and prac- 
tice, and the Watermen^s Company is the body that makes 
regulations to ensure public safety in this respect ; the Cor- 
poration has nothing to do with the business, except that the 
Court of Aldermen, in conjunction with the Glueen^s judges. 
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under the act of parliament^ give to those regulations the 
fiat of their approbation. I believe that the smallest coin in 
the realm would be too large to express the amount of any 
loss the public can possibly sustain on this score : if it were 
otherwise^ the loss might as well be charged to the judges as 
to the Corporation ; and if^ as the Reviewer says^ Thames 
watermen are sometimes guilty of insolence and extortion^ it 
is no more than occurs with hackney coachmen every day. 

Fees to Officers, No. 15. — I will next call the attention 
of the Meeting to the item No. 15 in the Reviewer's account^ 
which he represents to amount to £31^559 58. Sd., and refers 
his readers to page 34 in his pamphlet for an explanation of 
the sum. I will read that part of the article ; it is thus headed 
in italics : — 

*^ Fees to Officers of the Corporation form another serious 
impost^ the particulai's of which, however, do not appear 
in the published annual accounts ; but a return of these 
fees, furnished by the officers themselves, will be found 
in the Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee. The 
amount of fees received for services of all kinds, by offi- 
cers of the Corporation in 1833, is stated in that Report, 
which was referred to by Lord Brougham, to have been 
£74,440 6s. Sd. (p. 64) : but this sum includes metage 
charges for the same year, fees of district surveyors, 
allowance to committees, &c., amounting to £44,246 1^. 2d. 
This sum we shall deduct from the former, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the more important items distinctly before 
us in one summary. 
** The amount of fees, therefore, which we can only state 
under the head of sundries, is £30,194 5*. 6d. It is im- 
possible here, in our space, to give the particulars of these 
charges, because the offices under the Corporation are 
almost innumerable, and every officer, with here and there 
an exception, is privileged to exact fees from the public. 
Every item, however, of the account is stated, in full, in 
the Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee, printed by 
the authority of the Corporation. 
^^ Some reduction has been made in these fees since 1833; 
but to how trifling an extent will be seen by the long list 
of fees authorized to be taken by the Town Clerk, over 
and above his salary, as adopted by the Court of Common 
Council at the last election of Town Clerk in May 1842. 
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*^ Payment by fees is sometimes a means of stimulating an 
officer to attend to his duty^ but it is apt to be a very 
dangerous one for the pubUc interest^ where the office 
held is one of trust and responsibility. What would be 
said of a general, if he allowed a sentry at the outposts 
to receive rations from an enemy's camp? What is 
thought of the mistress of a family professing to see after 
her own affairs, and yet allowing her servants to receive 
a commission or per centage upon her butcher's and 
baker's bills? There is but one step from a fee to a 
bribe. A channel of communication, which might be 
turned to purposes of corruption, is opened, which should 
for ever remain closed. If a fee be 5*., what is to hinder 
an applicant, affecting indignation at the smallness of the 
amount, and offering instead a handsome gratuity of £5 ? 
Happily we are assured that in the City the offer would 
be indignantly rejected ; and it is some comfort to be in- 
formed, that all the officers of the Corporation are men 
of such high character, that no one of them was ever 
known to accept a shilling more for his services than he 
had been warranted to charge by the strict terms of his 
engagement. But for this, and judging only from our 
experience of the shortness of memory to which public 
officers at the west end of the metropolis are occasionally 
subject, we should have inferred that in the returns made 
by the City officers of the amount received by them in 
fees for 1833, there might still be something forgotten. 
Repudiating the idea, we shall abide by the strict letter 
of the Report." 

It should be remarked, wherever the Reviewer has had oc- 
casion in other parts of the article to speak of the income of 
the officers of the Corporation, whether City Solicitor, Cham- 
berlain, or other officer, he has always spoken of ^^ their sala- 
ries and emoluments," and has ascribed to their ^^ unneces- 
sary number and extravagant payment," the expenditure of 
the enormous sums which he had before ranged under the 
head of City's Cash, &c. &c. Herey it will be observed, he 
employs the term ^^ Fees to the Officers of the Corporation, 
which," he says, ^^form another serious impost, the particulars 
of which do not appear in the published annual accounts." 

I shall not condescend to make any comment upon the 
Reviewer's attempts to be witty in his insinuations that the 
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offie^s^ '^ with here and there an exception^ being privileged 
to exact fees from the public/^ convert the privilege into the 
means of extorting bribes. In casting these imputations upon 
others^ the Reviewer vouches ^^ his own experience in such 
mattersy as to offices at the West-end/^ I do not know what 
" office at the West-end/* except a commission of inquiry into 
handloom-weaving, the Reviewer ever held, or what were the 
'* fees/^ if any, of the office 5 it may be that he writes from 
personal experience what I should otherwise have considered 
as the inherent suspicions of a coarse and vulgar mind. I am 
not however bound to deal so leniently with the suggestiofalsiy 
which, as well as the suppressio veriy this quotation exhibits. 

As the Report here referred to is often quoted by the Re- 
viewer, it may be desirable to bestow a few words upon its 
origin and composition. In October 1834, Mr. Williams 
moved, I think I seconded — I am sure I supported — ^the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously adopted : — 

" Resolved, — ^That it be referred to a committee consisting of the 
Lord Mayor, all the Aldermen, and one Commoner from each 
ward, to inquire into the duties, salaries, fees, profits, and emo- 
luments of the several officers of this Corporation, and also into 
the amount of this City's revenue, the various sources from 
which it arises, and how and in what manner it is expended, 
specifying each item in detail, both at the present time and in 
the year 1797, with power to call for all books, papers, and 
other documents, which they may deem 'requisite; and that it 
be an instruction to the said committee to report its opinion to 
this Court, whether any, and if any, what reduction can be 
made in the several items of expenditure above referred to." 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Williams, the chairman of the 
committee, brought up a report, with schedules of volu- 
minous accounts. The Court had but Uttle time for the ex- 
amination of these accounts, but quite sufficient to see that, 
although collected with great labour, they were in many 
respects essentially erroneous and incorrect, and not at all 
calculated to further the object which the Common Council 
had in view in the appointment of the committee, namely, the 
collection of such well-authenticated statements of facts as 
would enable them to effect any reform of expenditure which 
the altered value of money since 1797> or other circumstances 
might appear to justify. The following resolutions, embodying 
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these viewsy were moved by me and adopted by the Court by 
a majority of more than two to one as an amendment upon 
the chairman's motion^ ^^ That the accounts should be printed^ 
and sent to every member of the Court." 

*' Resolved, — ^That by an order of this Court of the 17th day of 
October 1834, it was referred to a committee to inquire into the 
duties, salaries, and emoluments of the clerks and officers of this 
Corporation, and into the revenue and expenditure of this city, 
and the said order contained an express instruction to the com- 
mittee to report to this Court whether any, and if any, what re- 
duction could be made in the several items of such expenditure. 

** That in the Report this day presented, the committee, in stating 
an account of the salaries of the officers, has set forth the gross 
amount of the receipts of office, without deducting monied 
charges and other disbursements payable thereout, whereby an 
inaccurate impression is calculated to be made as to the actual 
amount of the emoluments derived by the corporate officers from 
their various appointments. 

" That in the said Report a statement of the duties of the several 
officers as required by the order of reference is omitted, whereby 
this Court is deprived of the standard by which the sufficiency 
or exorbitancy of their salaries might be justly measured. 

" That the committee has omitted to comply with the direct in- 
struction of this Court, by setting forth in its Report whether 
any, and if any, what reductions can be made in the salaries of 
any one of the officers upon whose emoluments it has reported, 
in consequence of which omission the only practicable beneficiiJ 
object of the appointment of the committee is frustrated or 
delayed. 

" That the Reportbe referred back to the said committee to amend 
the same, by setting forth and adding up in separate colunms 
both the gross and the net receipts and emoluments of the seve- 
ral officers, and by setting forth their respective duties. 

" And that the said committee do with all practicable expedition 
report their opinion to this Court, * whether any, and if any, 
what reduction can be made in the several items of eapenditure/ 
both as regards the allowances to the various committees of the 
Corporation and the salaries and emoluments of its officers, it 
being the firm determination of this Court to institute the most 
searching inquiry into all these subjects, and to effect every 
retrenchment in the corporate expenditure which may be pro- 
posed, provided such retrenchment is compatible with the effi- 
cient discharge of the duties committed to its care, and is not 
inconsistent with a due regard to the just rights of the various 
persons employed in its service." 

Notwithstanding these resolutions of the Court, passed on 
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the 24th of February, the committee thought proper on the 
3rd of March to order the report with the schedules to be 
printed, as appears by the following imprint on the document, 
^* Printed by order of the said committee of the 3rd of March, 
1836/' The Court of Common Council, some months after 
these accounts had been printed by the committee, directed 
them to issue an additional number to the members of the 
Court; but so far from its having directly or indirectly been 
admitted by the Court that the accounts were accurate, there 
are in the published minutes of the Common Council, to 
which the Reviewer had access when he wrote the article, not 
only the foregoing, but various other solemn resolutions of 
the Court moved by me, distinctly negativing such of the items 
in the account as were brought under their consideration. 

I admit. Sir, that the schedules of account contained in that 
Report are most valuable in the hands of persons sufficiently 
acquainted with corporate matters to qualify them to correct 
the errors and supply the defects specified in the resolutions 
of the 24th of February which I have just read ; but, in the 
possession of an unscrupulous person like the Reviewer, they 
serve as instruments of deception ; they will however be ren- 
dered innocuous when I shall have exposed the fictions and 
fallacies which the Reviewer, by garbling, misquoting and 
misrepresenting, has attempted to build upon them. 

In the first place it will be observed, the article quotes 
Lord Brougham as saying, that the amount of these ^^ fees'* 
given in the Report is £7^,440 6s, 8rf., and the Reviewer 
refers to the Report by its page 64, in proof of the correct- 
ness of the statement. The Reviewer, with an affectation of 
great candour and fairness, commences by making a deduc- 
tion of £44,246 1*. 2d, as " metage charges, fees to district 
surveyors, allowances to committees, &c.,'' and then proceeds 
to charge in his account as the net amount of these fees, 
£30,194 58. 6d, It will be observed that all these sums are 
given with a minuteness that descends to pence, to indicate 
that the first sum is an exact and accurate quotation from the 
account, and that the others are the result of minute and 
equally accurate calculation. I have carefully looked at page 
64, as well as page 62 in the Report, to which the Reviewer 
refers as vouching the accuracy of his statements, and cannot 
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find in the Report or the accounts^ either in page 64 or any-» 
where else, any such sum as that quoted by Lord Brougham ; 
neither can I, by any process of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication or division of the figures actually given in the ac-* 
counts, bring out the sums here stated, or anything approach- 
ing to them in character or amount** I will, however, say 
but little upon this latter part of my objection. A confusion of 
the accounts may have arisen fi:om a natural incapacity on the 
part of the Reviewer to understand them, and he is therefore 
only censurable for having undertaken to write upon subjects 
which he could not comprehend. Not so, however, with the 
two charges which under this head I am about to prefer 
against him. I charge him, first, with having falsified the 
character and misrepresented the details of the account for the 
purpose of making it vouch the truth of a statement which it 
absolutely and positively contradicts ; and I secondly charge 
him with having represented that the items comprising this 
account are not^ whereas (with a few exceptions which I will 
name) I affirm that they are included in the printed accounts 
of the Corporation ; and that by this mode of misrepresent- 
ing the fact, the Reviewer has in his account twice brought 
them to charge; first in the various accounts of which he gives 
the gross receipts, and then in the shape of items of the City's 
expenditure. 

These are bold charges against a great public writer; against 
a gentleman who is ^^ bidding up '^ for a place under a Centra*^ 
lizing Government as an expert and experienced arithmetical 
statician s let us see how I make them out. 

What is the heading of the account annexed to the Revenue 
Committee's Report ? Is it, as might be inferred firom the 
Reviewer's introduction, " A Schedule of Fees to Ofiicers of 
the Corporation which do not appear in the published Annual 
Accounts ? " No, Sir, but this is the printed heading : ^^ Ge- 
neral Abstract of the several Officers of the Corporation of the 
City of London in the year 1833, and of the Salaries^ Allovh- 
ancei and Emoluments derived by them in that period.'^ Is 
this or is it not the falsification of a document, by thus re- 

• As if further to mystify and confuse the subject, the Reviewer states the 
same sum differently m different places: in page 34 it is £30,194 5/. 6(/.; 
in page 66 it is £Z\fib% 5g. Sd. 
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presenting an account of *^ salaries^ allowances and emolu- 
ments ^' to be an account of ^^ fees/^ for the purpose of cre- 
ating an unfounded prejudice against the Corporation of 
London^ as if besides gorging its officers with extravagant 
salaries^ it likewise gave them the " privilege of exacting fees^* 
to the amount represented in this statement ? As the source 
of every part of every oflScer's receipt in this account is given 
with the most scrupulous exactitude^ a cursory perusal of the 
items will show that although fees, where any are received, 
are very properly included in the account, they constitute 
but a very, very small portion of the whole amount, which 
is made up of salaries, of usual professional charges, taxed 
bills of costs, and charges for conveyancing and other busi- 
ness ; of gratuities voted by the Court for extraordinary ser- 
vices ; of an estimated value put upon the official residences 
of the officers ; of the price of coals and candles where al- 
lowed for office business. It even contains the amount of the 
receipts of the common pleaders and the attorneys of the 
Borough Court, for business done for suitors in that court, 
and for fees paid to counsel by clients unconnected with the 
Corporation upon briefs in causes in the Mayor's and Sheriffs' 
Courts ; in fact, every sum that by any means found its way 
into any officer's hands, either for his own use or for his dis- 
bursements, has also found its way into this account as if 
they formed a part of his official emoluments. Not only so, 
but even the ancient fee-farm and quit-rents paid through the 
Sheriffs to the Crown, as the consideration for charters con- 
ferring on the citizens property and privileges in past ages, 
together with the annuities granted by the Corporation for 
the purchase of the profits of Billingsgate market, amounting 
alone to upwards of £4000 a-year, are all included in the 
account ; and to crown the whole, as if it were intended to 
make it thoroughly ridiculous, sums voted to the Sheriffs to be 
annually distributed at Christmas in bread and meat amongst 
the poor prisoners figure in this account, which the Reviewer 
represents to be an account of "Fees to Officers of the Corpo- 
ration which do not appear in the published annual accounts.'' 
I will now deal with the second charge which I have pre- 
ferred against the Reviewer in respect of this item in his 
account. I confess I experience some little difficulty in doing 
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this quite in the way I would have wished, because the Re- 
viewer, by introducing a set of imaginary figures in his state- 
ments, has to some extent succeeded in baffling my powers of 
correct calculation : I, however, will do the best I can with the 
materials at my disposal. 

Except the metage charges and fees of district survey- 
ors, with some et-ceteras which he does not name, the Re- 
viewer gives me no hint as to the items which compose his 
£44,246 Is. 2d, I find the metage charges, included in the 
Revenue Committee*s report, are in round numbers : — 

152 corn-meters, average wages at 305. per week . . £11,000 

4 fruit-meters (purchased places) 5,800 

21 oyster-meters (purchased places) 3,600 

4 dbtrict surveyors 700 

Emoluments of Under Sheriffs and officers, and Clerk 

of Arraigns for Middlesex and London 12,000 

33,100 
As the amount of the particular sums specified thus by the 
Reviewer still leave a considerable deficiency in his calculation, 
I have, as you will perceive, added from the schedule the emo- 
luments of the Clerk of Arraigns, the salaries of the ofiicers of 
the Court of Requests, and also the emoluments of the Under 
Sheriffs of Middlesex and London and their officers ; although, 
as the Reviewer must well know, the emoluments of these latter 
legal functionaries principally consisted of charges upon arrest 
on mesne process, and poundage upon executions, which, since 
the preparation of the schedule, have been bylaw abolished in 
the City of London and County of Middlesex as in other places. 
At the period to which it refers, these and all other fees of Un- 
der Sheriffs &c. were regulated by statute and by rule of Court. 
After making all the foregoing deductions, which do not 
amount to £34,000, there is still, it will be observed, a large 
sum introduced in the schedule to the Revenue Committee's 
Report which is unaccounted for. Let us leave that for a mo- 
ment, while we see whether the Reviewer's statement, that the 
items that compose that schedule are not included in the ac- 
counts of the Corporation, is or is not true. I have taken the 
trouble to dissect it ; and I affirm that, besides the £33,100 I 
have just mentioned, items amounting to upwards of £33, 100 
of the sums in the schedule appear regularly in the published 
accounts of the City^a Cashy and upwards of £17,000 in other 
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annual accounts of Committees and Commissions of the Cor- 
poration. 

This is not all I have to say upon this subject, for not only 
has the Reviewer falsified the title of the document to make 
it represent " Fees ** instead of " Salaries/^ — not only has he 
declared that the amount is not included in the City accounts, 
though he must have well known the contrary to be the fact — 
but he has actually entered a charge of £31,559 58. 6d. against 
the City as the 14th item of his account, constituting part of 
the £984,473 14«. ll^d. represented to be ^^ annually expend- 
ed upon the same class of objects in ihe City,^' as the lighting 
and paving, &c. of the parish of Marylebone, whereas the Re- 
viewer must have known at the time he wrote it, that the gross 
amount of the several funds stated in the account which made 
up that total, included in numbers 6, 7^ 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17? 
22 and 23, almost the whole of the very identical sums which 
compose not only the £3559 5s. Sd.y but nesu'ly all the other 
items in the schedule of officers^ salaries appended to the Re- 
venue Committee's Report : so that the Reviewer, for the pur- 
pose of exaggerating the amount of the receipt and expendi- 
ture of what he calls the City's account, has the shameless ef- 
firontery to charge the same sums twice over ; first to charge 
them as so much revenucy and then as so much outlay : just 
as if a man were to charge a nobleman with an enormous in- 
come and an extravagant expenditure, and were then to at- 
tempt to prove his case, by first putting down in the account 
his rents and revenues of every sort and description, and then 
adding the cost of his horses, carriages, footmen, or any other 
items of expenditure to which the income might be appUed. 

Before I quit this subject, I may as well remark upon the 
Reviewer's lachrjonose voluntary respecting the hardship of 
'^ poor retail tradesmen who," he says, *^ are threatened with 
ruin by a prosecution in the Lord Mayor's Court for non- 
payment of Freedom Fines," This, Sir, is one of my old sto- 
ries, which the Reviewer has cribbed from me and tricked out 
with a little extra finery of his own. When I was a Member 
of the Court of Common Council I expatiated upon the hard- 
ship of the system which the Reviewer here denounces, but 
at that time the statement was true, and the grievance was 
practical : now it is neither, for no such actions are brought, 

M 
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and no suoh petitions are tlierefore ever presented^ and if they 
were no such fee would be now payable. 

The ciroumstances under which the fees on petitions were 
formerly claimed and are now aboliahed are these :— - 

F«M on F«titipiif,~About a hundred years ago, when 
the junior attorney of the Mayor's Court acted as Clerk of the 
Common Council, and purchased his office together with the 
right of alienation, the fee on petitions was fi^ed at £1 3^. 6d,i 
the last purchaser gave the Corporation £4000 for the office. 
Although the Common Council in more modern times felt it 
was an objectionable fee, they could not take from the gentie- 
men who held the office in possession or reversion a source of 
emolument to which, by purchase from our ancestors, they 
had aoqui?ed a vested right. The Common Council were there- 
fore obliged either to allow the officer to obtain the fee from 
the petitioner when he went before the Committee, or to pay 
the amount out of their corporate ftmds ; of late years this has 
generally been done by them i but above two years since, upon 
the deoeaae of the late possessor of the office without having 
escercised his right of alienation, it fell into the hands of the 
Corporation, who, instead of selling it like their predecessors, 
did me the honour to appoint me to the office* The Com- 
mon Council gave to each of the other three attorneys JB4QQ 
a-piece, the estimated value of their reversionary right to 
those fees, that the Corporation might extinguish the objec- 
tionable system. I had the pleasure of surrendering my in- 
terest in these fees, of course without any compensation for a 
surrender which it was the express object of my appointment 
to make, and they were aboUshed long before the petition 
to the House of Lords, or the appearance of Mr. Hickson's 
Review, except in some few excepted instances, which da not 
amount to ten in a year. 

This, Sir, is a true version of the Reviewer's statement 
about this fee, a statement which, as I said before, he has 
picked up as one of my old, lefl^^oJBP, worn-out grievances, no 
longer applicable, in which he struts about and looks as ridi- 
culous as a May^day mummer tricked out with tinselled finery 
in a superannuated suit of what had been at one time perhaps 
a veiy respectable and becoming garment. 
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Zncome and Expenditure of the Corporation, No. 16. 

— Of the Reviewer's statement of the amount of the actual 
income of the Corporation, as described in No. 16, no com- 
plaint need be made ; he has not, however, been able to avoid 
spoiling this single isolated statement of truth by his usual 
aflFectation of accuracy and candour, which, by conveying an 
untrue impression, ruins the whole. Thus he makes a de- 
duction of £11,007 l^s. 9rf., and £150, for the expense of the 
police and sewers, leaving it thence to be inferred that they 
are the only sums paid out of this fund which bad been else- 
where charged in his account. 

The gross income of the Corporation derived from rents, 
interest of money and casual sources, may be said to be sixty- 
five thousand pounds a year, and the following will give a 
pretty fair idea of the manner in which it is expended. 

Paid for ground-rents, quit-rents, bequests, and other specific £ 
legal charges on the City's estates 4,000 

Charges of tibe magistracy, including the expenses of public 
prosecutions instituted by their order ; the costs of the jus- 
tice rooms at the Mansion House and Guildhall ; and the 
expenses of the detective police, maintained for the pur- 
pose of detecting frauds and felonies, and preventing de- 
predations upon the* mercantile, banking and trading in- 
terests of the City 8,000 

Expenses of the conservancy of the river, including Water 

Bailiff, his assistants, &c 3,000 

For the civil government of the City, and thet;osts of collect- 
ing and managing its revenue and expenditure 3,000 

Allowance to the Lord Mayor to sustain the office and the 

expenses of the Mansion House 8,000 

Allowance to the Sheriffs towards the expenses of their office 700 

Salaries, allowances and emoluments of corporate officers out 
of City's cash, namely. Chamberlain, Town Clerk, Judge 
of Sheriff's Court, Remembrancer, Comptroller, City Soli- 
citor, Sword Bearer, Common Crier and Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Attorneys of the Mayor's Court, Clerk of Common Coun- 
cil, Hall-keepers and various other officers, including the 
salaries of their clerks and the various expenses of their 
several establishments 10,000 

Expenses of courts of law at Guildhall and other buildings 
used for public purposes, including ground-rents, repairs, 
taxes, tithes and rates 2,500 

Annuities for buying up the right of alienations of purchased 

places 3,000 

Library expenses, and printing and stationery for the Corpo- 
ration ; books for law and justice courts, &c 2,500 

M 2 
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Pensions, donations, honorary gifts ^rewards, charities, widen- £ 
ing streets, &c. &c., upon an average of years, say 9,000 • 

To which I might add various miscellaneous items of expen- 
diture, which are all particularized in the printed accounts 
of the Corporation, amounting perhaps, upon an average of 
years, to about £5000 per annum, leaving a balance for 
temporary investment to meet any extraordinary occasions 
which may call for any extraordinary outlay, say £10,000 

Connected with the branch of corporate expenditure em- 
braced in the foregoing item is the allowance to the Lord 
Mayor, which, it will be perceived, I have stated at £8000 
per annum ; if to this sum be added about £2000, the salaries, 
&c. of the Sword Bearer and Mace Bearer, the costs of the 
state coach, state barge, and all other the expenses of the 
*^ pride, pomp and circumstance*' which contribute to the state 
and dignity of the people's representative in the first city of 
the first country of the world, it vrill amount to about £10,000 
a year. The Report of the Revenue Committee adopted by 
the Reviewer would make out the amount of these expenses 
£25,034 7s. Id. 

Mayoralty Expense. — ^The Reviewer, in one of his ad- 
denda, sets out a copy of that part of the Committee's ac- 
count which relates to the expense of the Mayoralty, and he 
appends a note, to which I invite the very serious attention 
of the meeting, for I intend to found upon it a charge of gross 
misrepresentation against the author of the pamphlet which 
we are met to consider. In the body of the article the writer 
practises his old trick of paying outward homage to candour 
for the purpose of averting suspicion from his real design to 
deceive his readers in the statement which generally follows 
close upon the heels of his candid admission. In the body of 
the article he deducts £5034 7*- Id. from the total of the 
Mayoralty expenses, which he says he does " to avoid the ap- 
pearance of exaggeration;" mind, not to avoid exaggeration^ 
but to conceal the appearance of it, which seems to be here, as 
elsewhere, the highest object of the Reviewer's ambition. I will 
read the account from the addenda to the pamphlet, together 
with the accompanying note, and I will then give to the meeting 
a few explanations, which will, I think, excite no little surprise. 
[Mr. Pearson here read the following account.] 
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•'MAYORALTY EXPENSES. 

STATEMENT of the several Fees, Profits, Emoluments, and Advantages of the 
Office of Mayor, during the Mayoralty 1842-3." 



dB s, d, 

Caah reeeiyed from the Chamber 6,380 10 10 

Buckets 7 7 

Bridge House Estates 50 

Conservancy 300 

Dilapidations 100 

Cocketoffice 850 11 1 

Six Freedoms 150 

Fees at the Old Bailey galleries 39 10 

Two-thir^ of jtfso, being the fees for presenting the Sheriffs 13 6 8 

Lady Mayoress's Seals 37 8 

Sundry fees by Mr. Hobler 35 15 



^ a. d. 



(Signed) P. Laurib, 7 Park-square, March 34, 1835. 

Chaplain 97 10 

Sword-bearer ^ 507 l6 4 

Common Crier 488 10 5 



Water Bailiff, one-fifth proportion of his salary 100 

Upper City Marshal 554 

One Marshalman *.. 190 5 10 

Clerk of the Cocketoffice salary . 80 

Porters of ditto 6 6 

Allowance to seven Trumpeters (average) 29 9 

IKtto to the four Attorneys of the Mayor's Court, in lieu of table 105 

Ditto to Plate Butler ana Housekeeper at Mansion House, jffb 5«. each . . 10 10 

Coachman and Postilion 4 4 

Uniforms to Marshalmen 68 5 6 



7,904 1 3 



1,093 16 9 



OFFICERS of the Lord Mayor's Household, for such part of their Allowances only as 
relate to the duties of the Mayoralty, viz. : — 

Charles Sewell, Yeoman of the Chamber 269 17 4 

John Goldham, Sergeant of ditto 277 18 8 

Ditto, as Master of tiie Ceremonies 4113 4 

Isaac Whiting, Serg<»nt of the Chamber 877 18 8 

Jno. Crush Rogers, third ditto 277 18 8 

'^A^IIiamBawImgs,Seigeant of the Channel 184 10 

MidiaelMemoryWright, first Yeoman of the Waterside 350 

Thomas Leachman, fourth ditto ^ 350 

Jno. Fumivall, Under Bailiff 350 

William Malpas, Common Hunt young man 350 

George Cuthbert, Water Bailiff's second young man 359 2 2 

^ " ' " '• • 349 12 

300 2 4 

25 



George Hughes, Sword-bearer'syoung r 

Joseph Leaichman, Water Bailiff^s first young man 

H. S. Sewell, Officiating Yeoman of the Channe\ . . 



Estimated expense of building and furnishing the Mansion 
House, pursuant to several orders of the Court of Com- 
mon Council of the 30th April, 1730, 15th Sept., 1731, jff «. d, 

and nth June, 1734 (Appendix No. 1) 70,985 13 5 

Expense of extraordinary rq>airs and alterations (Appen- 

ffix. No. 2) 5,043 7 3 

Estimated value of the site of the Mansion House, subject 
to the ground-rent chargeable thereon (AppendOx, Nos. 

3and4) 23,850 

Plate provided for the said house, from the building to the ") 

Slst December, 1834 (Appendix No. 5) 11,63116 3 

Expenses of providing library (Appendix No. 6) 1 , 126 6 6 

Expenses or providing the state barge, I807 (Appendix 

N0.7) 2,579 17 1 

Expenditure in relation to the state coach (Appendix Nos. 

8 and 9) 1,065 3 0, 

Exi>enses of reirairs, &c.. average of the last seven years, 
viz. (App«iaix, No. 10) 

Artificera 1,014 7 

Furniture 378 16 

Lighting and sundries 492 16 9 

Library 14 18 3 

Plate 228 12 6 



(a) 
7 per cent. . 



(«) 
4 per cent. . 



(a) 
7 per cent. . 



3,763 13 2 
13,899 11 6 



5,322 7 



954 



1,141 4 2 



2,129 10 6 
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£ «. A, 

Ground-rent and taxes per amram (Appendix, No. 11) 692 12 6 

Expenses of repairs of state barffe, average (Appendix, No. 12) 453 5 7 

Expensescrfrepairsof state coadb, average (Appendix. No. 13) 116 6 10 

Estimate (rf the annual value of the stabling and coach-houses occupied by the Lord 

Mayor (Appendix, No. 14) 62 

Moie^ of the ei^ense incurred bj the Corporation in fitting up Guildhall for Lord 

Mayor's Day, average (Appendix, No. 16) S64 16 5 

^^25,034 1 1 

*' The above is from pages 13 and 149 of the Beport of the Sub-Revenue Conuaittee to the 
Court of Common Council, presented the 29th day of April, 1886. 

" The correctness of the items marked a, a, o, Is not admitted by the members 
of the Corporation : upon all the others there has never been a question/' 

The first part of the note annexed to the Appendix, it will 
be observed, says, — " The correctness of the items, marked a, 
o, a, is not admitted by the members of the Corporation/* A 
person reading this candid note might be led to beUeve that 
individual members of the Corporation had questioned the cor- 
rectness of these items, but it could never have entered into 
his imagination, from this statement, that the Common Coun- 
cil had, by a corporate act, not only disputed their accuracy^ 
but had placed upon record their reasons for doing so in each 
case. The following are the items to which the letters a, a, a 
are attached. [Mr. Pearson read them again, and then pro- 
ceeded.] I will now. Sir, read to the meeting the resolutions 
of the Common Council passed on the 23rd of March, 1836. 

** Resolved, — That the sum of £2125 be subatituied for the sum 
of £5322 0^. Id,, the former being the estimated annual value 
of the Mansion House, calculated according to its assessment 
to the Ward and Parochial Taxes as settled upon an appeal ; 
which assessment, being £1500 per annum upon a rate ranging 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of the actual annual value» 
will give £2125 as the rack rent. It may be doubted whether 
the premises would command that rent if let by public tender ; 
as however that sum was settled by legal authority, this Court 
adopts it without making any deductions for that part of the 
Mansion House which is used as a justice room and police of- 
fices, and also the cocket office for the collection of a portion of 
this City's revenue, all which offices would have to be provided 
at the expense of the Corporation. 

** Resolved, — That the sum of £954, charged in the Statement as 
the estimated value of the ground, be expunged from the ac- 
count ; — in charging the rack rent of the house, the value of 
the ground on which it stands is of course included, and the 
item was therefore embraced in the rent of £2125. 

'* Resolved, — ^That the sum of £1141 4^. id, be entirely expunged 
from the account, the whole of the sums constituting it having 
been previously charged in the City's accounts as part of the 
annual expenditure of the Corporation in by-gone years ; and 
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in tho Report^ Item No. 6, an average is taken and charged to 
the account of the annual expenditure of the Mayoralty for the 
same identical articles as those which are charged in tnis item, 
with interest at £7 per cent., as if they constituted invested ca- 
pital ; thus debiting the account with them twice-— first as in- 
vested capital, and then as annual expenditure. 
" Resolved,— ThAt the sum of £2129 10*. 6d. be allowed to stand 
in the account, although the average of seven years upon which 
it is calculated, includes the year 1832, when the Mansion 
House underwent alterations and repairs to an amount more 
than eight times the cost of the ordinary average of years from 
the period of its erection to the present time." 

From these resolutions it will be seen^ notwithstanding the 
Common Council very fairly deducted a large sum from the 
overcharges in the account^ they permitted the item for re- 
pairs to standi and made a liberal allowance for the rent of 
the Mansion House^ in debiting the Mayoralty with its ex- 
penseSj although it is very questionable whether^ under the 
circumstances of the case^ so much ought to have been allowed 
for repairs^ or any sum whatever for rent. No rampant re- 
publican^ who in the wildest days of revolution spat his spite 
upon monarchy^ ever thought of estimating its expenses after 
this fashion. The French Convention who sent Louis the 
Sixteenth to the block had amongst them members as inge-« 
nious as they were mischievous ; but in their arguments for 
abolishing monarchy, as the Reviewer would serve the Mayor- 
alty, they never thought of charging, as part of its cost, seven . 
per cent, upon the outlay for building the palaces of Fontaine^ 
bleau, St. Cloud, Versailles or the Tuilleries. What would 
have been said if, when the civil list of the Queen of England 
was considered in parliament, a member had risen and de- 
clared that the money allowance constituted only a small part 
of the expenses of the Crown ? What would the Speaker 
have said if he had moved for returns of the cost of construc- 
tion of Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, St* Jameses and 
the other royal residences, that he might annually debit the 
monarchy with seven per cent, upon the amount, and four per 
cent, besides upon the value of ground on which they stand, 
to be let as sites for building speculations ? But, Sir, to make 
the analogy perfect, that would not have been suflScient j for 
according to the Mayoralty precedent, he must have sent in a 
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broker to value the plate and pictures of the palace^ and the 
jewels of the crown and other regalia, that he might make an 
annual charge of seven per cent, on them also. These remarks, 
and the resolutions of the Court, may possibly be erroneous ; 
but supposing them to be so, I would ask whether it was not 
the duty of the Reviewer, in discussing a great public ques- 
tion, to have given to his readers the resolutions of the Court 
stating their reasons for disallowing these items, instead of 
concealing the fact that such resolutions h^d been adopted, 
by coolly saying that the ^^correctness of the items a, a, a, 
was not admitted by the members of the Corporation.** 

The disingenuousness. Sir, of the first part of this note is 
put completely into the shade by the direct misrepresentation 
contained in the remaining part. The Reviewer says, " upon 
all the other items there has never been a question.** Here 
we have. Sir, a bold assertion that the correctness of all the 
other items in the account, thirty-four in number, has never 
been questioned by the Common Council, its members, or 
any other person, whereas there stand upon the published re- 
cords of the Common Council a series of resolutions moved 
by me and passed, I believe, unanimously, demonstrating the 
inaccuracy of nearly all these items and setting forth in detail 
their reasons for rejecting altogether eighteen, reducing four, 
and admitting the accuracy of only twelve. And these rejec- 
tions, alterations and reductions, be it observed, do not apply 
merely to the minor items, but they constitute more than one 
half of the whole sum. I will not waste the time of the meet- 
ing by re-arguing the several grounds of objection recorded 
by the Court; I, however, draw your particular attention to 
the Common Council resolutions respecting the officers of the 
Lord Mayor*s household, giving their reasons in detail for 
rejecting the sum of £3000, one of the largest sums in the 
account. I place before you. Sir, at the same time, the printed 
Report of 1823, with the attendant calculations, from which 
you will perceive the Corporation by that excellent arrange- 
ment will have extinguished a race of useless officers, will 
have placed the collection of the mai*ket tolls upon an im- 
proved footing, and will, in less than thirty years from 'that 
time, have repaid into its treasury the purchase-price of the 
places, and will have secured in perpetuity £5000 a year. 
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I will now read the resolution which particularly relates to 
this item ; the details appear in the Reviewer's Addenda and 
the aggregate amount is £3763 13«. 2d. 

"Resolved, — ^That with the exception of £41 ]^s. 4d. for the 
Master of the Ceremonies, and £25 for Henry William Sewell, 
who acts as Train Bearer upon state occasions, the several 
items comprising the sum of £3763 13^. 4d,, be expunged for 
the following reasons : — 

« 1st. — ^Because although nominally called Officers of the Lord 
Mayor's household, the persons holding these appointments are 
in'fact ancient Officers of the Corporation, having had duties to 
perform in, and emoluments to receive from Billingsgate and 
other Markets of the City ; that the emoluments of the said 
offices were at all times much greater than the duties, and they 
were accordingly by the permission of the Corporation sold by 
the Mayor, as they became vacant, for considerable sums, to 
enable him to sustain the charges of his office ; but that in 
1777 such right of sale was commuted for an annual allowance 
of £1000 per annum, and which £1000 per annum is still paid 
to the Lord Mayor, and forms a specific item in the £7904 1^. 3d, 
charged to him in the statement. It would be therefore as ab- 
surd as it would be unjust to debit the Mayoralty account with 
the annual amount of the price of commutation and the annual 
amount of the thing commuted also. 

" 2ndly. — ^Because between the year 1777 and 1833 these offices 
were sold by the Corporation, and the price (about £1400 each) 
was paid into the Corporate Funds ; in any account therefore 
to be taken of payments now made in respect of these offices, 
the amount of the principal, interest, and compound interest, 
in respect of the price of purchase, should be placed on the 
contra side. 

" Srdly. — ^The Common Council in 1823, in endeavouring to re- 
deem the errors of their forefathers, purchased from the whole 
of these officers for a d)&finite annual allowance, the whole emo- 
luments of their offices, and their right of alienation for a fixed 
sum, payable at their decease. In consequence of which ar- 
rangement the Corporation annually receives, at the present 
time, in respect of such emoluments, an income nearly equal 
to the amount of the officers' allowances, as stated in the Re- 
port ; and according to the calculation, from the Northampton 
Tables, of the duration of human life, in 1850 every office will 
have lapsed, and will not be filled up ; and out of the emolu- 
ments purchased in 1823, principal, interest, and compound 
interest will have been paid upon both the annual payments to 
the officers and upon the price of alienation ; the Corporation 
will then be in receipt in perpetuity of a clear net annual in- 
come, arising from the emoluments surrendered by those per- 
sons of £5509 7^. 2d, ; if therefore there is any reason for in- 
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troducing this sum of £3763 ISb. 2d. to the debit of the Mayor- 
alty, the amount of the value of all these enormoua advantages, 
both present and future, actual and contingent, ought to be 
placed to the credit of the same account." 

I will not weary the attention of the meeting by reading 
the whole series of resolutions passed by the Court; they 
dispose in a manner equally satisfactory with every item in 
this account. If any one person present desires that the whole 
or any one resolution respecting any one of the thirty-four 
items should be read it shall be done. I have heard from a 
member of the legislature in this room that this monstrous 
misrepresentation respecting the enormous expense of the 
Mayoralty has been so often repeated within the walls of 
Parliament^ that it has obtained credence from those who had 
not the means of ascertaining its untruth. It may be, after 
all the reforms and all the retrenchments that have taken 
place, that there is still room in this and other branches of 
our corporate afiairs for further reductions and reforms, — ^it 
would not become me in my position to say that this is or is 
not the case — ^but it does become me, it is my right, my 
privilege, my pleasure and my duty here to meet face to face 
my slanderer, and the slanderer of the Corporation, of which 
I was so many years a member, and thus publicly to vindi- 
cate the truth and justice of these resolutions which were 
adopted by the Common Council upon my motion. If he 
shrinks from the investigation let us never again hear of these 
absurd and untrue charges of the Mayoralty expenditure; 
or if we do, let him who repeats them not reiterate the un- 
true assertion that " their correctness has never been ques- 
tioned,^* but let him accompany the r^etition with the bold 
and manly refutation which I have this day thrown in his 
teeth. 

City Magittratet. — ^There is another large item in the 
expenditure of the Corporation out of its annual revenue, and 
referred to by the Reviewer, upon which I will offer some 
commentary : — I mean the expense of the magistracy of the 
City. I shall give no answer to the personally offensive in- 
sinuations respecting the aldermen, with which both the pam- 
phlet and the anonymous hand-bill abound. I am sure any 
observations from me upon those topics would be deemed im- 
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pertinent^ by gentlemen whose honour is in their own keeping, 
not to be interfered with bj a person standing in the situa- 
tion I have the privilege to hold. As however the Reviewer, 
in speaking of the magistracy, is pleased to slander the dead, 
to assail with scurrility the pursuits of trade, and to avow his 
predilections for the paid poUce magistrates appointed by 
the Crown over unpaid justices elected by the people, I will 
not be deterred by the delicacy and the difficulties of my 
official position from looking at the subject as an abstract 
question, without reference to the gentlemen who fill the office 
of magistrate. The Reviewer thus writes :— 

^'In the appointment of magistrates various questions 
arise. It may be doubted by some whether they should 
be appointed by the Crown, or the people ; but there 
ought to be no question in the mind of any reflecting 
man of the impropriety of putting upon the Bench a 
class of men with whom the interests of the pubUc are 
necessarily a subordinate consideration to the pursuits of 
trade. Tlie rule that should apply to this is that of the 
old rebuke, ^ You cannot serve God and Mammon/ A 
judge should be secured against the temptation and the 
power of engaging in traffic. We need not adduce in- 
stances of its tendency to blunt the sense of those moral 
faculties which, in a magistrate, are most essential to the 
functions of his office.^^ 

Where, I wonder, did the Reviewer acquire these notions 
of the ^^ tendency of trade to blunt the sense of those moral 
faculties which, in a magistrate, are most essential to the func- 
tions of his office ?^^ He has, I am informed, himself, but re- 
cently escaped from the toils and ^^ temptations ^^ of trade ; 
but I will not believe that his own personal experience of 
trade has justified the description of those who are engaged 
in its pursuits. No, Sir, it cannot be from Mr* Hickson's 
own experience, but from ^^ foreign travel^' he must have ac- 
quired these un-EngUsh notions of the demoralizing influence 
of trade and commerce. Perhaps in Paris, whose frivolous 
inhabitants deUght to echo the celebrated saying of Napoleon, 
stigmatizing the country he could neither conquer nor cor- 
rupt as " a nation of shopkeepers;^^ perhaps it was in Ger- 
many, where an extensive community, beaded by a popular 
writer, published the doctrine that ^^ mercantile honour and 
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equity are quite impossible; — merchants live entirely by rob- 
bing the working classes^ and appropriating to themselves 
the fruit of their labour/^ But, Sir, passing by the Reviewer's 
opinion of trade, let us calmly inquire what are the duties 
magistrates have to perform ? and from this consideration we 
shall be able to determine whether the Crown-appointed jus- 
tices, selected exclusively from the profession of the law, are 
so far superior to magistrates chosen by the people from the 
commercial classes, as the Reviewer is pleased to assume. 

I have filled the office I now hold upwards of four years ; I 
had previously been Under-SherifF during two successive 
years ; I have, therefore, had great experience of the admini- 
stration of justice, both in police offices and the Central Cri- 
minal Court, and may be considered some authority upon this 
subject. 

What are the duties of magistrates ? They have daily to 
hear all the night charges — to fine drunkards and disorderlies ; 
to punish wilful habitual vagrants; to afford pity, protec- 
tion, and relief to the children of misfortune, who, friendless, 
houseless, and pennyless, are brought before them to the bar; 
it is their province to hear all cases of quarrels and assaults ; 
to compose angry disputes amongst neighbours ; to protect 
the weak and to punish the unruly. It is their duty to in- 
vestigate charges of fraud and felony ; to discharge, to admit 
to bail, or commit to prison the accused, as it shall appear to 
them that the evidence is or is not of a character to warrant 
the expectation of a conviction by a jury of the country. 

It should seem to me. Sir, that good sound sense, and an 
intimate acquaintance with human nature would afford the 
best qualification for a magistrate who had these duties to 
perform. Far be it from me to insinuate that the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates are deficient in these quaKties. I know 
from experience that they are not ; but I am prepared to con- 
tend that the education and habits of gentlemen of the bar 
do not constitute any exclusive, or even any peculiar fitness 
for the office. Sir Richard Birnie, who occupied the seat of 
Chief Magistrate of Bow-street, was for many years in trade 
as a saddler ; he ate not his mutton at an Inn of Court, and 
yet I never heard it surmised that he was a whit less quaUfied 
iFor the station, either in a moral or intellectual point of view. 
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than any of the gentlemen who, by the new rules, are obliged 
to make their way to the magisterial bench by the observance 
of that ceremony. 

If the duties of a magistrate required a large stock of Latin 
and Greek— of mathematical and classical learning — an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Bubtieties and refinements of 
jurisprudence as a science — a knowledge of the laws affecting 
real property, or the decisions and practice of our Courts of 
Equity and Common Law — ^then indeed might an education in 
the cloisters of a college or the chambers of our Inns of Court 
be considered essential pre-requisites for a seat in the magi- 
strate's chair. It would be absurd to suppose that the crimi- 
nal law of England, by which every man's Ufe and liberty is 
governed and disposed of, could only be understood by gen- 
tlemen of the bar. If lawyers were the only persons punish- 
able by its enactments, there would be some sense in such a 
distinction. " Ignorantia legis neminem excusat,'' is a well- 
known maxim, but laws written oiflj to be understood by 
lawyers, might as well be composed in an unknown tongue ; 
thus rivalling the tyrant's invention who wrote his laws so 
small and hung them up so high that without assistance no 
man could read them. But, Sir, if the knowledge of the law 
as a science were requisite to ensure either its observance or 
its administration, a legal education would, as far as the de- 
tails of daily practice are concerned, be speedily out of date, 
for the laws of England are Uke anything rather than ^« the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, which alter not." What in- 
finite mutations has not the criminal law undergone from the 
days of Sir Samuel Romilly to the present time ! practical 
experience in the Courts is, I maintain, as a general rule, the 
best expositor of these ever-varying laws. There are, I ad- 
mit, some excepted cases, wherein the aldermen not being 
lawyers, professional aid is required : but that assistance is 
abundantly provided ; for not only are they attended by the 
best clerks that impartiality can select and liberality pro- 
cure, but they are entitled in cases of difficulty to instruct the 
City Solicitor, at the cost of the City funds, to consult the 
highest legal authorities within the range of the EngUsh bar. 
With these preliminary observations let us now consider 
what are the circumstances in the life and habits of the 
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people's elected magistrateSj which qualify or disqualify them 
for the duties they are called upon to perform. Aldermen are 
usually selected from the ranks of successful commerce^ gene- 
rally perhaps the architects of their dwn fortune : in early 
life they may probably have had experience as jurors in the 
common jury-box ; and subsequently as grand jurymen and 
special jurymen^ they cannot have failed to acquire a large 
share of information connected with judicial business^ and 
with the nature and character^ and truth and sufficiency of 
evidence^ in addition to the store of knowledge of men and 
things^ which they must have obtained by ten, twenty, per- 
haps thirty years' commerce with this busy bustling world. 
As soon as they are elected to the office of magistrate in the 
City of London, they are placed, as Commissioners of the 
Central Criminal Court, on the bench by the side of the 
Queen's Judges. At the Old Bailey Sessions, each alderman 
is in rotation required to sit four hours each day, from twenty 
to twenty-five days in the year. As Under-Sheriff, it was my 
duty to be in attendance on the Court for several hours in 
each session, and I can bear testimony to the fact, that a 
greater amount of useful knowledge can be obtained of the 
administration of justice, and the law and practice of evidence, 
by three months' attendance in that Court than can be ac- 
quired by study in as many years. 

Experience for a few days of the two*sided evidence of 
witnesses, the ambidexterous law of counsel, the even- 
handed justice of the judges, and the plain sound common 
sense and unshaken integrity of jurors, as daily exhibited at 
the Central Criminal Court, constitutes the best, the very 
best school of instruction for those whose duty it is to make 
a preliminary investigation into the cases to be sent for trial 
to that tribunal. 

These are advantages possessed by the aldermen of Lon- 
don, which other Metropolitan Justices do not enjoy. Had 
they the opportunity of witnessing the manner in which jus- 
tice is administered at the Old Bailey, we should not have so 
many complaints from grand and petty jurors of the trifling 
cases sent them for decision. It is notorious that to the alder- 
men of London these complaints do not apply. Listen to the 
evidence afforded by the following statement taken from the 
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Records of the Central Criminal Court. ^' By their fruits ye 
shall know them ; for men do not gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles/^ 

I will read a tabulated statement of the commitments by 
the Metropolitan Justices to Newgate^ and the convictions 
which have take place upon those commitments at the Old 
Bailey, for the eight years which have elapsed since the esta- 
blishment of the Court in 1835 ; and I will also give you a 
corresponding statement respecting the City Magistrates for 
the same period, with the difference per cent, in the propor- 
tions which the convictions in each bear to the number of 
persons committed : — 

Proportion of 
Committed. Convicted. Discharged, discharged to the 

committed. 
Metropolitan Justices ... 18,311 13,823 4488 24 per cent. 

City Aldermen 3,482 2,839 643 18 per cent. 

Had the disproportion which this return exhibits between 
the commitments and convictions in cases sent by the two 
dasaes of magistrates been confined to a single session^ or a 
single year^ it would have afforded even then materials for 
surmise and speculation; but what shall we say when we 
find that in no one year has the disproportion been less than 
four per cent,, and that upon so large a number of cases, 
spread over so large a portion of time, it sustains an average 
of upwards of six per cent, upon the number of commitments, 
and nearly twenty-five per cent, upon the number of dis- 
charged prisoners ? thus appearing to show that for some 
undefined cause, for some unassigned reason, out of eighteen 
thousand accused persons committed by the Metropolitan 
Justices, upwards of one thousand were obliged to obtain 
their liberation through the process of a felons^ gaol, more 
than would have been subjected to that ordeal had the preli-* 
minary inquiries as to their guilt or innocence, and the proba- 
bility of their conviction been submitted to the plain common 
sense, judgement and discriminating experience of magistrates 
educated amongst the people, chosen by and from the people, 
and associating with the people in the every-day walk of busi- 
ness life. I do not intend by this comparison to cast the 
slightest reflection upon the justices of the Metropolitan di- 
stricts, upon their integrity, their humanity, or their legal 
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knowledge; but I conscientiously believe that the discre- 
pancy between the results of the commitments of the two 
classes arises solely from the advantages exclusively possessed 
by the aldermen^ in the particulars I have described. Unless 
aldermen were gifted with less ability and less discrimina- 
tion than the rest of mankind^ it would be impossible for 
them to drink at the same fountain of practical knowledge, 
to study in the same school of practical experience, without 
establishing amongst them a uniformity in their proceedings, 
which it would be unfair to expect from a number of gentle- 
men who have nothing in common but their profession and 
their ^^book knowledge,'^ and who have not the advantages 
the aldermen possess of witnessing the frequent mutations, 
both in law and practice, which are continually taking place, 
and are constantly exhibited in the Central Criminal Coiui;. 

But why should I consume time by argumentative reason- 
ing upon this subject, when two or three facts my memory 
furnishes will better illustrate my meaning than all the argu- 
ments I could adduce ? I recollect some time since seeing a 
person charged before the sitting alderman at Guildhall with 
" Bill Stealing;*^ the charge was positively, confidently, syste- 
matically, boldly, I may say vehemently sworn to ; but the 
magistrate's knowledge of commercial matters enabled him to 
put to the accuser a few searching questions which crumbled 
his testimony into dust. " I will not commit a person to pri- 
son on such evidence,** said the alderman ; *^ he shall enter 
into his own recognizance, and you may try to make a Grand 
Jury at the Old Bailey believe you.** There are magistrates 
who consider it to be their duty when a charge is made posi- 
tively on oath " to put the case (as it is called) in a course of 
investigation,** which means, in plain English, to commit the 
accused to a felons* gaol till discharged by due course of law ; 
such magistrates, in the conscientious discharge of what they 
beUeved to be their duty, would have swelled the number of 
commitments by lodging the defendant within the walls of 
Newgate, where he would have been undoubtedly acquitted 
had his accuser had the temerity thither to pursue him. 

Sir, when I was Under Sheriff, I had to be present at the 
whipping of little pilfering urchins scarcely tall enough to be 
seen over the dock by the judge, who at the Old Bailey Ses- 
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sions had been compelled to try them. An alderman^ instead 
of committing them to Newgate^ would have sent them to 
Bridewell to expiate by a week^s correction an offence^ the 
magnitude of which may be estimated when I state that a 
whipping with a birch rod was frequently the punishment 
with which offended justice^ presiding at the greatest criminal 
tribunal in the country, thought proper to visit the crime *. 

The Reviewer taunts the sddermen with listening to ^^ the 
dictates of a kind heart/^ as if, when they began to act as 
magistrates they must needs cease to feel as men. What, if 
it is true, as the Reviewer insinuates, that sometimes a hag* 
gard perpetrator of some petty theft, committed perhaps im- 
der the influence of gnawing hunger and sore temptation, 
shall have been dismissed by the sitting alderman without the 
full measure of the law^s severity ! What even if " from the 
dictates of a kind heart,'^ (with which the Reviewer reproaches 
the people^s magistrates), some kind alderman may have sent 
to a delinquent's starving wife and children some relief from 
his own pocket or from the charity-box ! Is he deserving of 
censure because he did not administer the laM^ with a stem 
and unbending resolution, which might have sent a man 
^^ more sinned against than sinning '^ to swell the number of 
commitments and discharges at the Central Criminal Court? 
I say, to swell the number of discharges — ^for even there hu- 
man laws are administered by men with human feelings, and 
I have seen in such cases the prosecutor mulcted of his ex- 
penses for having exposed his goods, while the prisoner has 
been acquitted or dismissed with perhaps a day's imprison- 
ment, and the declaration of the judge in a subdued tone, 
almost in the language the Reviewer puts into the alderman's 
mouth, ^^ The prisoner ought never to have been brought 
here." It has I know been said that the aldermen of London 
have exceeded their powers in the exercise of their discretion 
respecting the commitment of persons brought before them, 
and that to this circumstance we must attribute the fact that 
the number of convictions bears a larger proportion than in 

/ 

* At the February Sessions of the present year three girls, sisters, were 
tried, and of course acquitted at the Old Bailey, having been subjected to 
the degrading and contaminating influences of a felons' gaol upon a charge of 
stealing some coals of the value of twopence ! ! I 

* N 
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other cases to the number of their commitments. This ob- 
servation may have been applicable to some extent in former 
times^ when the discretion of the magistrates was circum- 
scribed within a more narrow limit than is now prescribed by 
law ; but the remark no longer applies, and the City magi- 
strates have the credit of having forced public attention to this 
subject. Their practice in former times, backed as it was by 
public opinion, led the legislature to extend the limits of ma- 
gisterial discretion ; within the last ten years nearly twenty 
statutes have been passed empowering the magistrates to dis- 
charge accused persons upon bail and recognizance, and en- 
larging their summary jurisdiction in petty cases. 

But after all the amendments the law has received by these 
alterations there is still further room for improvement. It is, 
in my opinion, a disgrace to the laws and institutions of the 
metropolis in which we live, that in the centre of a population 
of eighteen hundred thousand persons, and close to the resi- 
dence of the judicial staff of the nation, upwards of five 
thousand persons (as appears by the return to have been the 
case) shall, within the space of eight years, have been com- 
pelled to spend one, two, three or four weeks within the con«» 
taminating influence of a felons' gaol, on account of the im-» 
perfection of our laws, or the insuflScient means provided by 
the State for immediate trial and discharge. Do not let it be 
imagined from this statement that I adopt the suggestion of 
the Reviewer, who, for the purpose of showing that persons 
connected with trade should not act as magistrates, breaks 
out in the following piece of absurdity ; " Justice should never 
slumber: the magisterial watch should be like the watch 
on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, where one officer re- 
lieves another every three or six hours, and the deck is 
never deserted ; " as if the Temple of Justice, like the Temple 
of Vesta, could never be closed, or its ministers be caught 
napping, without bringing down upon the State some fearful 
calamity. 

When I was an independent member of the Court of Com- 
mon Council and Chairman of a Committee appointed to con- 
sider whether the beneficial provisions of the Central Criminal 
Court Act could not be further extended, I sketched out a 
plan for the speedy trial of petty offenders and youthful de^ 
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linquents^ and for the disposition and reformation of the latter 
class^ who in the great majority of cases constitute the raw 
material out of which, by the vicious influence of a gaol, the 
swell-mob pickpocket and the hardened criminal are in a few 
years composed. Had I continued an independent member 
of the Corporation of London, I should have felt it my duty 
to ^^ cry aloud and spare not,^* until the public mind had been 
awakened to the paramount importance of some such means 
to repress the growth of crime, and particularly of youthful 
delinquency, which has increased, is increasing, and without 
some remedial measures will go on increasing till our gaols 
must be enlarged and multiplied at an expense far greater 
than that which the administration of speedy justice and re- 
formatory asylums would require. 

But, Sir, these objects, great and important as they are, 
could only be promoted by the Corporation of London taking 
upon itself an increased charge, and by their Sheriffs, Alder- 
men, and other judicial officers, making further sacrifices of 
their valuable time i — sacrifices which, I believe, would be 
cheerfully undertaken, if instead of being maligned for every 
advance they have made in promoting the public good, their 
conduct were regarded with that liberal spirit which their ex- 
ertions entitle them to expect, more particularly at the hands 
of the talented Nobleman who is the leader of the party by 
whom they are slandered and reviled. 

Having made this allusion to an individual, it is scarcely 
necessary that I should name him ; every one will recognize 
Lord Brougham in the description. Yes, the same Lord 
Brougham who, in the plenitude of his power as Chancellor 
of England, fawned and flattered, coaxed and cajoled the 
Corporation to take upon themselves the expense attending 
the enlarged jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court — he, 
the identical Lord Brougham, who in the House of Lords ap- 
plauds himself to the very echo as a model of unvarying, un- 
deviating consistency— he who, as the pet measure of his 
reign as Chancellor, introduced the act which gave to the 
City Judges and the City Aldermen an extended Criminal 
Jurisdiction over the populous parts of Surrey, Essex, and 
Kent, actually now turns round upon the City Judges and 
the City Aldermen, and in good classical Billingsgate style 

n2 
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abuses them for exercising this very jurisdiction which it was 
his pleasure to extend. Nay^ more^ for after describing the 
aldermen as guilty in their magisterial capacity of '^ misde- 
meanors and conspiracies/* of "assurance and folly/' of "ig- 
norance and vanity/* "of bastard popularity and spurious 
charity/* of "propagating foul and outrageous slanders** as a 
means of extortion, " of usurpations of the most flagrant au- 
dacity, leading to consequences of which absurdity and ridi- 
cule were the least, for the consequences would be atrocious/* 
— ^after having endeavoured by the utterance of these slanders 
to arouse against the aldermen a feeling of popular indigna- 
tion, he gravely asserts in the first judicial and legislative 
assembly in the world, that "at the Central Criminal Court 
two of the aldermen sit to try men for their lives, with a juris- 
diction over a population of two millions.** Lord Brougham, 
at the time he made that assertion, knew full well that it was 
utterly destitute of truth — ^he knew, although his own Act of 
Parliament had given to the aldermen the extensive jurisdic- 
tion his statement described, yet, that in point of tact, there 
has never been a single instance, either before or since the 
passing of that law, in which any aldermen have tried a pri- 
soner for a capital or for any other offence. If his Lordship 
was ignorant of that fact, he could boast of a degree of igno- 
rance greater than that which was possessed by any one of 
the two millions of persons placed by his Lordship*s legisla- 
tion under the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court. 
Oh for the pencil of H.B. to adumbrate a sketch of this ii- 
frontic model of unvarying consistency! — from one pair of lips 
should proceed his Lordship's tirade pronounced in the House 
of Lords on the 2nd March 1844 against the City Corpora- 
tion, the City Judges, and the City Aldermen, in respect of 
their extensive jurisdiction under the Central Criminal Court 
Act, — from the other pair of lips should flow the soft sayings 
with which his Lordship, on the 10th day of July 1834, an- 
nounced to the same House of Lords the City*s consent to 
take upon itself the charges which his Lord8hip*s measure 
would entail upon them. Lord Brougham, on moving the 
third reading of the Central Criminal Court Act, thus spoke, 
^' I ought to add, that once more I must express the high 
satisfaction which I feel at the liberal assistance which tibe 
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great body of the City of London have given to the important 
provisions of this measure. They have supported it^ I believe 
I may say^ unanimously, and they have most munificently 
provided for a very considerable additional charge which this 
Bill will be the means of throwing upon them. When I state 
that the office of Sheriff, in consequence of the provisions of 
this Bill, will cost the individual who fills it no less than 
j£lOOO a year, and when it is considered that that office is not 
a voluntary one, but one which all attached to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London are liable to fill, I think your 
lordships will agree with me that the conduct of the Sheriffs 
and of the Corporation has been most handsome, most liberal, 
most noble. They have cheerfully agreed to endure the 
whole of the additional expense without asking for any com- 
pensation. They believed that the measure would prove a 
public boon, and therefore, casting aside all personal and in- 
dividual consideration, they gave it their liberal and generous 
support*.'^ 

That the Corporation has never ffinched fi"om incurring 
any necessary expense, or the aldermen from encountering 
any necessary labour which an increased jurisdiction has 

* Mr. Pearson then quoted a statement in the Reviewer*s pamphlet af- 
fecting a deceased magistrate, who was described as having twice passed the 
chair. Mr. Pearson clearly proved from facts and figures that it was phy- 
sically impossible the statement could be true ; but as the Reviewer, in a 
note to Mr. Travers, has subsequently submitted himself to the contradic* 
tion, and has attempted to shift the story upon some other dead man, with- 
out mentioning his name or furnishing any other fact by which its accuracy 
may be tested, Mr. Pearson thinks it unnecessary to introduce this part 
of his address, though it was most effective at the meeting in showing his 
auditors of what manner of stuff* the Reviewer's statements were composed. 
It would not have been surprising if out of the thousands of dead alder- 
men the Reviewer had found out one who was amenable to censure in the 
way he described. But in speakins ill of dead men neither the Reviewer nor 
Lord Brougham is very nice. ** Dead men have but few friends, and dead 
men tell no tales." At the last Easter Monday entertainment at the Mansion 
House, one of the aldermen to whom Lord Brougham offered his courteous 
hand said, **No, my lord, before I shake hands J want to know why you 
spoke of me in the House of Lords the other day in the disparaging terms 
you did.'* " You, my dear fellow ?" quoth his lordship : " quite a mistake :" 
and then his lordship's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, seemed to sweep the 
room as if in search of an absent alderman to serve for a scape-goat, but his 
inventive faculty speedily came to his aid : ** God bless you, I alluded to 
Alderman ♦**♦♦♦♦♦,»» who, like the subject of the Reviewer's slanders, had 
passed away to " where the wicked cease from their troubling and the 
weary are at rest." 
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created^ may be seen from the following facts t— arising from 
the growth of crime^ the increase of population^ and the ex- 
tension of the City^s Criminal Jurisdiction^ the Corporation 
within thirty years has doubled the prison accommodation, 
and whereas twenty-five years ago they provided but one 
Court at the Old Bailey with eight sessions in the year, they 
now defray the charges of two Courts which sit twelve times 
every year. 

These observations upon the expenses of the Central Cri« 
minal Court will close my remarks upon the charges on the 
City Estates, and lead to item No. 17« 

Irish Estates^ No. 17« — In commenting upon this item 
in the Reviewer's account, we must not lose sight of the 
purpose for which he has introduced it. This £7^82 4s. Aj^d. 
is designed to bolster up the ^^ monster misrepresentation ^^ 
made by Lord Brougham and himself, that the income of the 
City applicable to the same class of objects as ^^the paving, 
lighting, poor, and church-rates of Marylebone,^' amounts, ac- 
cording to his Lordship^s speech, to ^^ nearly one million,'^ 
and according to the Reviewer's more accurate statement, to 
"£984,473 14*. ll^rf.'^ A short review of the origin and nature 
of the trusts upon which these estates are held, will further 
demonstrate the reckless and unscrupulous conduct of the 
Reviewer in manufacturing this account. The estates in the 
province of Ulster, held by the Livery Companies and the 
Irish Society, are a part of the escheated lands of the noble- 
men attainted of rebellion during the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James the First. I make myself no party to the 
question whether those forfeitures were just or otherwise. I 
shall not enter upon the inquiry, whether King James, in 
planting these wild and devastated tracts with English and 
Scotch settlers, was actuated by a bigoted and arbitrary spirit, 
or whether it was, as it professed to be, an enlarged measure of 
enlightened policy, intended and calculated to terminate the 
fierce feuds of that distracted country, and byinfusing ca- 
pital, enterprize, and industry into one part of the kingdom, 
to promote the prosperity of the whole. It is my province to 
state facts, not to reason upon suppositions. The escheated 
lands in the two northern counties had been desolated, as well 
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by foreign invasion as by civil war^ and they were assigned 
by King James in fee to the Irish Society and the great Li- 
very Companies^ upon condition that they should expend 
JB7O5OOO in rebuilding the towns and bringing the waste lands 
into cultivation. More than twice £70,000 were expended 
for that purpose, to the great improvement of the country, but 
to the great impoverishment of the companies, and the in^ 
dividuals who composed them. According to the arbitrary 
practice of that period, several members of the companies 
were cast into prison, as a means of compelling them to pro* 
vide supplies for carrying into execution this great national 
undertaking ; some of their estates were shortly afterwards 
sold by the poorer companies of the City to English and 
Scotch settlers, to repay their members their advances, or to 
rid them of future liabilities ; other parts of the property are 
to this day enjoyed by the more opulent companies, who have 
l>y pftj bequest, or purchase out of the joint-stock funds, ob- 
tained from the original members or their descendants, their 
proportionate interest in the estates which their contributions 
had purchased. Surely as well the individuals who have pur- 
chased those estates as the companies who retain them, have, 
in the present day, as good a right to enjoy and to dispose 
according to their own will and pleasure of the revenues they 
yield, as any nobleman and gentleman in the kingdom can 
produce for the free and unquestioned disposal of any of the 
property he holds. 

Whatever may have been the motives which induced King 
James thus to settle the escheated lands, or the means by 
which the citizens were compelled to undertake it, there can 
be no doubt but that if those enlightened men. Lord Bacon 
and Sir John Davis, who were the King's advisers in this 
measure, could now survey the tranquillity and prosperity 
which prevail in that portion of the kingdom, they might 
point to its condition as evidence of their wisdom and fore- 
sight, and borrow from Sir Christopher Wren the epitaph, — 
* ** 8i monumentum qtutrU circumspice/* 

The seven thousand a year in the hands of the Irish 
Society, which the Reviewer pretends is applicable to paving 
and lighting the streets of London, is the produce of the 
rights and royalties of the grant, and the revenue derived from 
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the undivided portion of the escheated lands. A dispute has 
unhappily arisen between some of the Livery Companies and 
the Society^ as to the appropriation of the income^ and this 
dispute has led to a most expensive suit^ upon which the 
Reviewer fastens of course as a subject of invective against the 
Corporation: any imputation upon law and lawyers^ and 
upon corporations who put those industrious craftsmen in 
motion^ is always a popular, and except with a very dull 
writer like the Reviewer, may be made an amusing topic. Let 
us see what is the justice of the imputation cast upon the 
Corporation or the Irish Society, in respect of the origin or 
continuance of this suit. Anterior to 1832, the Irish Society 
had been always selected from the Common Council, exclu- 
sively from members of those Twelve Companies who, it has 
been seen, had a pecuniary interest in the settlement, in re-* 
spect of their original advances ; after appropriating a portion 
of the annual income of the undivided estates to public pur- 
poses in the country, the Irish Society had been accustomed 
to pay over a portion of the balance to the several Companies 
in proportion to their original outlay. In 1832 it appeared 
to the Common Council that it was the duty of the Society 
to apply a much larger portion of the revenue to the im- 
provement of the Estates, by the establishment and encou- 
ragement of schools, churches, chapels, for the diffusion of 
education and the inculcation of moral and religious habits 
amongst the inhabitants, which it was undoubtedly the pro- 
fessed object of the settlement to promote. To accomplish 
this object the Corporation resolved in future to select the 
members of the Society from the body of the Court at large, 
without reference to the Company to which they might hap- 
pen to belong. As was expected and intended, a considerable 
portion of the new members, having no pecuniary interest 
as Liverymen in the appropriation of the surplus, were ena- 
bled to see more clearly than their predecessors, the temporal, 
educational, and spiritual wants which still existed amongst 
the occupiers of the granted lands ; and looking upon the 
Irish Society as trustees, whose primary duty it was to supply 
those wants, they commenced a system of increased liberality 
in respect of the local necessities of the settlement, which, if 
followed out, would, in all probability, exhaust the fund, and 
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leave nothing to be handed over to the Companies as hereto- 
fore. Eminent lawyers had advised the Corporation and the 
Irish Society that this course of conduct was not only per- 
mitted but er^oined by the terms of their trust. This altera- 
tion in the mode of appointing the Irish Society is one of 
the few reforms effected in our Corporate Institutions during 
the time I was a member to which I was not a party. Per- 
haps^ as belonging to one of the Twelve Companies^ my eyes 
were unconsciously affected by the circumstance. I was^ 
however^ soon satisfied with the improved working of the 
new system^ and gave it my support. 

The Livery Companies, seeing they would be deprived of 
an accustomed source of revenue, very naturally consulted 
eminent counsel, who took a different view of the subject ; 
they advised that the Irish Society, however constituted, were 
but dry trustees for their benefit. A suit in Chancery to 
compel them to account was instituted by one of the Twelve 
Companies, to which bill fifty or sixty corporations were 
made parties, besides the Corporation of London and the 
Irish Society. Consider, Sir, a long array of bills, an- 
swers, and demurrers ; of supplemental, amended and re- 
vived bills and answers ; of motions for receivers. Let your 
imagination paint. Sir, besides a brigade of solicitors, neces- 
sarily engaged for these various corporations, an array of 
gentlemen of the long robe, comprehending every attorney 
and solicitor-general, both in the present and former admi- 
nistration, now in practice, together with a long list of seniors 
and juniors, which the magnitude, the difficulty and intricacy 
of the case demands : reflect. Sir, upon the indispensable 
attendance of these gentlemen for many days each, before the 
Master of the Rolls, the Commissioners of the Great Seal, 
and before the highest tribunal of the land, the House of 
Lords, and then ask yourself whether it is matter of any 
marvel that the unavoidable expenses of law have, as the 
Reviewer says, amounted to £8000 in eight years, or is it any 
matter of surprise that the inhabitants of the settlement have 
not yet experienced the full benefit the Corporation of Lon- 
don intended by the change that they should receive? I have 
no professional or pecuniary interest in this question ; my 
services in the suit are covered by my fixed salary. I may, 
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therefore, give free expression to my opinions without being 
suspected of a bias. I am satisfied if the professional gen- 
tlemen engaged in the cause, or the corporations who insti- 
tuted or defended, could, at its commencement, have contem- 
plated the serious expense to which it has given rise, measures 
would have been taken to effect a less chargeable and more 
satisfactory settlement by amicable means. If corporations 
as well as individuals would more frequently ponder on the 
words of the wise man, that ^^the beginning of strife is like 
the letting out of water,^^ early steps in litigation would be 
often averted which lead to unavoidable and unanticipated 
results. I require no windows in the heart of those I see 
around me to justify me in saying, ^^ I know your own expe- 
rience in private life will afford abundant evidence of this 
fact.'^ I am acquainted with a case where two friends, not 
remarkably distinguished for a pugnacious disposition^ im- 
perceptibly glided into a dispute, whether a pew in the parish 
church was appendant to the freehold house in which one of 
the parties Uved ; they maintained the contest with unabated 
spirit until the house was sold to defray the chaises of the 
fight. However much it may be lamented that two or per- 
haps three years of the revenues of the Irish Society's Estate 
should be spent in litigation instead of being applied for the 
more useful public purposes for which they were intended, 
no impartial man, acquainted with the facts, can, I am sure, 
censure the motives by which the parties have been actuated 
in engaging in the controversy. The decision of the House 
of Lords is daily looked for with great anxiety ; possibly all 
parties anticipate a favourable result ; whatever it may be I 
am satisfied a general disposition prevails to make it the 
foundation of a solid and lasting peace. 

'^ Misfortunes come not singly, but in files.^' The Irish 
Society, during the last fifteen years, have been unavoidably 
engaged in two other suits, which have likewise absorbed part 
of their funds ; one of these suits terminated favourably to the 
Society, and the other is now near its close. That the So- 
ciety have not been a litigious or a law-ridden Corporation 
may be inferred, I think, from the fact that for a century 
before, their law expenses did not I believe average £50 a 
year. 
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I have spoken upon thiB item at perhaps an unnecessary 
length, not only to show the unfairness of the Reviewer's im*- 
putations contained in the body of his pamphlet, but to bold 
up to scorn the insertion of this item in the amount, as if^ 
whatever may be the result of the suit, the revenues of the 
Irish Society could at any time, or under any circumstan- 
ces, be applied to ^^the same class of objects'^ in London 
as the paving-rates of Marylebone, as Lord Brougham and 
the Reviewer have thought proper to assert. 

Bridge House Bstatea, No. 17*->This item figures in 
the Reviewer's account as j£35,072 I4sp 7^d. The absurdity 
of introducing this sum will appear from the fact, that it is the 
produce of an estate held by the Corporation as a trustee for 
the rebuilding and the repairs of London Bridge. If the 
Corporation had applied any portion of this money to '^ the 
class of objects '' to which the Reviewer, in his account, puts 
them down as applicable, it would have been bound to make 
good every shilUng of the amount. By Acts of Parliament, 
the revenues of this estate were mortgaged to raise four hun« 
dred thousand pounds for rebuilding London, and repairing, 
I may almost say for reconstructing, Blackfriars' Bridge, 
which but for this provision, made for the purpose by the 
Corporation in early days, must have been defrayed by a 
county*rate levied on the inhabitants of Surrey and London. 
Part of the rents are employed as a sinking-fund, which will 
probably liberate the revenue in thirty years; when, after 
providing for the repairs of the Bridge, our successors may 
see fit to apply a portion to buy up the toll on the Iron 
Bridge ; perhaps to construct a new one ; or to employ the 
revenue wholly or partly in some other object which Parlia- 
ment and the Corporation may consider analogous to the pur- 
poses to which it was by our ancestors intended to be appro- 
priated. To pretend that the income is applicable to the 
paving and lighting of the City, is upon the face of it, an ab- 
surdity too great to need serious refutation. 

Corporation Charitiea, No. 19. — Paroelilal Ohaii- 
tiea. No. 01. — lArerj Compaaiea' Charities, No. 22. 

— I shall not stay to inquire whether in the parish of Mary- 
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lebone there are or are not any charitable endowments, any 
schools, or hospitals for the relief of the poor and afflicted, 
simply because if there are, the Reviewer has no right to pro- 
pose they shall be plundered, to be applied by '^the Commis- 
sioners now sitting to eflFect Public Improvements/* neither 
can they be honestly touched to relieve the rate-payers in re- 
spect of any of the class of objects embraced in his account* 
By the same token the charities in the City embraced in these 
items of account are, and must be, all reUgiously devoted to 
the objects contemplated by their founders. No man unin- 
fected with the American doctrine of '^repudiation,** or the 
principles of spoliation which designate the '^ German Com- 
munists,** would permit himself to glance at them '^ as appli- 
cable to the same class of objects** in the City as the paving, 
lighting, &c., of the parish of Marylebone. The manner in 
which these charities are administered, is, I believe, without 
reproach ; if it were otherwise, the Charity Commissioners 
have an able, active, and intelligent solicitor in the person 
of my friend Joseph Parkes, and there is not wanting an 
abundance of auxiliaries, if that learned gentleman were slow 
to apply the proper legal correction to abuses which the 
Reviewer insinuates exist. 

Many hundreds, I may say some thousands of persons, who 
have moved in a respectable sphere, not only decayed free- 
men, Uverymen, and householders in the City, but even 
strangers to the City, are provided in their old age with a 
pension and a comfortable retreat from the storms and cares 
of life : many hundreds of indigent blind and other afflicted 
persons receive annual gratuities and pensions from these 
charities. The Clothworkers' Company alone distribute, I 
believe, as much as £10,000 a year in objects of charity. To 
show that they do not, as the Reviewer insinuates, stint the 
charities to feed themselves, I may remark that the late Mr. 
Thwaites left this Society £20,000 in trust, to distribute the 
income amongst the indigent blind ; and he bequeathed to 
the Court the Uke sum, to spend the interest in " making 
themselves comfortable,** as the words of the will express : 
instead of spending the latter sum and part of the former in 
entertainments, as you might guess from the Reviewer's sar- 
casms would be the case, the Court give one dinner in the year 
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in honour of the donor, and thej apply not only the whole of 
the charity-fund, but the remainder of the income allowed to . 
themselves, in philanthropic objects, that being, in their esti- 
mation, the best way of ^^ making themselves comfortable,^' 
according to the founder's wish. 

Chamberlain's Interest^ No. HO. — ^The Reviewer pre- 
tends that the amount of the emolument derived by the 
Chamberlain from the employment of cash balances in his 
hands was unknown, although by a return from Sir James 
Shaw, in the possession of the Reviewer, it appears that upon 
an average of ten years, the amount was j£2500 per annum. 
In the article in the Review, the writer complains that the 
Chamberlain is allowed the uncontrolled possession of enor- 
mous balances, and that he is permitted to employ the amount, 
or to lend it at interest to the different Committees, having 
the management of different funds, when they need advances. 
Sir, ten years ago I made the same complaints, and I obtained 
a Committee to inquire into the facts ; they were admitted, but 
the lawyers of that day said, that being a prescriptive officer, 
his functions could not be controlled by the Corporation : so 
I then took nothing by my motion. But the times are altered. 
Some months previous to the publication of the Review, Sir 
Peter Laurie, Mr. R. L. Jones, Mr. Ashurst, and other Mem- 
bers of the Court were appointed further to investigate the 
subject, and before the resignation of Sir James Shaw a re- 
port was in course of preparation, which has been since rati- 
fied by the Corporation, and was in the possession of the 
Reviewer, whereby a system of checks and counter-checks 
lias been established; the amount of cash balances in the 
officer's hands has been limited ; the invested securities have 
been strictly defined, and including every description of emo- 
lument from every source, the maximum income is limited to 
.£2500 per annum ; being nearly one-third less than the ac- 
tual average receipts of Sir James Shaw, and very little more 
than half of the sum put down as tlie emoluments of the 
Chamberlain in the Reviewer's statement. In the republished 
pamphlet, the Reviewer, with the versatile power of a weather- 
cock, turns round and pretends that this arrangement with 
the Chamberlain is disadvantageous to the public, because 
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he says the balances may diminish and the interest become 
lesSj whereas he knows it appears by the terms of the arrange- 
ment^ if the gross emoluments of the office yield more than 
£2500 per annum^ the surplus is appUed to the relief of the 
several funds pari passu ; if they yield less than £2500 upon 
an average of years^ the Chamberlain is to have no more than 
they produce. One word. Sir, respecting the interest on ba- 
lances — a subject which the writer attempts to mystify. The 
simple fact is this ; — the Chamberlain is the banker of the 
Corporation, and of all its various funds under its manage- 
ment and control — ^he receives and pays at the counter like 
any other banker. Like other bankers he is required to be 
ready at all times to answer the drafts of each Committee, in 
respect of every fund in his hands. Like other bankers he 
employs in temporary advances or investments in Govern- 
ment securities so much of the aggregate balance of these 
funds as he can prudently and safely use for that- purpose. 
When the Corporate Administrators of one fund require a 
temporary advance, they naturally borrow of their banker, the 
Chan[iberlain ; if they were to go elsewhere they must incur 
the expense of stamps and securities, and probably pay higher 
interest, or be compelled to take larger sums, or to hold them 
for a longer time than their exigencies might require. Where- 
as, in borrowing of the Chamberlain, they can, without ex- 
pense, take at the current interest of the day, on first-rate 
securities, as much or as little, and for as long or as short a 
period as may best suit their temporary occasions. 

The Chamberlain gives eight securities equal to the maxi- 
mum amount of cash at any time in his hands, and he and^ 
they are responsible for the conduct of all the officers and 
clerks in his establishment. Many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds pass yearly through their hands : the ability and 
accuracy with which the accounts are kept and the business 
is managed has been, I have before said, the theme of the 
Duke of Wellington's praise. Surely, Sir, it will be conceded 
that not only the multiplicity and importance of the duties, 
but the anxieties and responsibilities, as well as the rank and 
station of the office, entitle the gentleman who holds it to a 
remuneration on a liberal scale, which is not exceeded while, 
as in the present instance, the maximum is fixed at £2500. 
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Five Royal Hospitals^ No. 23. — I jrequest you^ Sir, to 
bear in mind "the class of objects'^ to which the Reviewer 
ascribes the appropriation of this sum, while I bestow a few 
sentences upon its details as an item of charge. The five 
hospitals referred to, are Christ's Hospital for the clothing, 
maintenance and education of about 1300 children; Bride- 
well is for the correction of the City apprentices and the re- 
ception of about 200 vagrants, to which has been added the 
House of Occupation in St. George's Fields, in which about 
200 destitute children of both sexes are disciplined, clothed^ 
fed, educated and taught a trade ; Bethlem is an asylum in 
which lunatics are gratuitously maintained and subjected to 
the best treatment medical science can devise or money pro- 
cure ; and St; Bartholomew's and St. Thomas's Hospitals are 
for the gratuitous reception of the destitute and afflicted poor 
requiring medical and surgical assistance, which it is the pro- 
vince of those two noble establishments to afford. 

These institutions. Sir, I need hardly say to you who know 
them so well, do not limit their benefits to the inhabitants of 
this City. It is perhaps scarcely wise to indulge in specula- 
tion in the absence of statistical facts, but I am satisfied it 
would be found that not one-tenth of the recipients of the 
blessings of these institutions are inhabitants of the City, or 
have any more connection with that locality than they have 
with Marylebone or any other district ; and yet the Reviewer 
has the shameless eflrontery to put the revenue of these 
establishments, which he calls £128,763 15*. 5rf., to the debit 
of the City's revenue, as being applicable to " the same class 
of objects " as the paving-rates of Marylebone. 

Each of these establishments is under the management of 
a body of Governors, composed of twenty-six Aldermen, 
twelve Common Councilmen, and a large number of gentle- 
men who have purchased the right by contributions to the 
funds of the charity, varying at the different Hospitals from 
£500 to £50 each. If gross misrepresentations made by a 
public writer to deceive his readers were not matters too 
serious for merriment, we might indulge in a hearty laugh at 
the expense of the Reviewer for the ridiculous inconsistencies 
which continually present themselves to our notice throughout 
the Review. The general burthen of his song is that the 
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members of the Corporation are constantly grasping for 
authority, and are perpetually occupied, silently and secretly, 
in jobbing every fund and every establishment they can get 
within the range of their power and influence. In this parti- 
cular case the Reviewer changes his mode of attack, and 
attempts to brand th^m with corruption, because, having ori- 
ginally had the exclusive patronage and the sole management 
of these establish ments, the Corporation, as the metropolis 
became enlarged and the wants of the people increased, 
thought fit to share their power and patronage with charitable 
individuals who were willing by Uberal contributions to extend 
their usefulness. The Reviewer does not, it is true, distinctly 
aflSrm that the Corporation pockets these contributions, but 
he insinuates as much, for he classes the purchase and sale of 
an Hospital Governorship with the purchase and sale of a 
Deputy Oyster-meter's place. 

The pretext that because some of these establishments were 
originally incorporated and partially endowed by the crown, 
that therefore they ought to be plundered and despoiled, and 
their revenues applied under a " Commission for Metropolitan 
Improvements,'^ or to lighten the rate-paying population, is 
a proposal of flagrant injustice, equal to the confiscations of 
property in the worst of revolutionary times ; for not only did 
extensive benefactions from the private resources of the 
citizens constitute an important element in the original en- 
dowment of these institutions, but charitable persons having 
confidence in their administration have subsequently in- 
creased their revenues with princely donations, besides the 
produce of the creation of Governorships, to which I have re- 
ferred. Within the last century, estates producing upwards 
of j£6000 a year have been committed to the guardianship of 
the Governors of one Hospital only, — I mean Bethlem 
Hospital, — to enable them to provide a retreat for incurable 
lunatics admitted from every part of the kingdom. And yet 
the Review includes this sum in the revenues of the Royal 
Hospitals as part of the "£984,473 14*. llfrf. annually ex- 
pended in the City upon the same class of objects as the 
paving, lighting and cleansing the parish of Marylebone.'^ 
" Shame, where is thy blush ?" 
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The RlTer Tolls, No. 04.— This item refers to the tolls 
received at the various locks upon the river Thames from 
Teddington to Staines, to defray the costs of the construction 
and repair of the towing-paths and the locks. These tolls 
are levied under the authority of various acts of parUament 
for the purpose of repaying to the bond-holders the principal 
and interest of between two and three hundred thousand 
pounds borrowed at various times for the construction of 
these works. The Regent's Canal, I believe, runs through part 
of the parish of Marylebone : the Reviewer would have just as 
much right to plunder the shareholders and bond creditors of 
that establishment to pave and light the parish, as he has to 
put this j£l5,691 ISs. 2d* in the account as sums expended 
'^ to the same class of objects in the City.'' 

Tonnage Dues, No. 25. ~The sum specified in this item 
of charge will be disposed of in few words. It is a duty col- 
lected by the Commissioners of Customs, and applied about 
one-half to defray the charges of the Harbour Service, and 
the balance is annually invested, and so soon as it raises a 
capital fund sufficient to pay the annual charge, it will entirely 
cease. It will expire in about twenty years. Upon the ap- 
plication of the Corporation at the instance of Mr. Routh, 
then a member of the Common Council, this tax about ten 
years since was reduced by Parliament upwards of sixty per 
cent. The Corporation is a mere conduit-pipe, and has no 
interest whatever in the fund. It would be difficult to show 
how it could be applied to " the same class of objects in the 
City " as I have before referred to. . 

Trinity Honse Dues, No. 26. — I suppose. Sir, I ought 
to be thankful that the Reviewer has not charged the revenue 
of the East India Company to the City's account, as well as 
the jE50,930 28. Ofi., the income of the Trinity House, wiiich 
income, instead of being '^ expended in the City in lighting 
and paving and cleansing the streets," is in fact expended in 
the purchase or the erection and maintenance of the several 
lighthouses on the coast of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the Channel Islands. The revenue of the India Company 
and the Bank of England are as applicable as the income of 

o 
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the Trinity Board to the " class of objects in the City'^ indi- 
cated in the Reviewer's statement, and when they appear 
together in the same account it will be time for me to give 
them the same answer. 

There is one statement by the Reviewer respecting the con- 
servancy of the river Thames which ought not to pass with- 
out notice- He represents that the Corporation, by means 
of a conservancy jury attended by myself and other officers 
unacquainted with subjects of that nature, made a present- 
ment to frustrate measures contemplated by Government for 
constructing a road upon an embankment from Blackfriars to 
Westminster. So far from that being the fact, the Corpora- 
tion, at an expense of more than £1500, caused a survey of 
the Thames to be made by Mr. Walker, the President of the 
Society of Civil Engineers, together with Captain Bullock, 
one of the Hydrographers of the Admiralty, and assisted by 
the Harbour Masters, the Water Bailiff and the Clerk of the 
Works : the line of embankment adopted by Government was 
laid down by Mr. Walker with the sanction of the Corpora- 
tion. So far from the conservancy jury having made a pre- 
sentment to the effect stated by the Reviewer; after hearing 
Mr. Walker, Captain Bullock, and other scientific witnesses 
on oath, they approved of the plan in general terms, and the 
Corporation has since signified its acquiescence in a bill 
before parliament to carry it into execution. 

FiiuiAcial State of the Corporatioii. — In an early part of 
my address I described the pecuniary condition of the Cor- 
poration at the time I became one of its members — an excess 
of expenditure over income — an exhausted treasury — a fallen 
credit-^and debts amounting to more than one hundred 
thousand pounds, legacies left us by our unthrifty prede- 
tsessors were difficulties against which we had then to stru^le. 
In the progress of my speech I have shown that the Common 
Council since that time have entirely abolished Sheriffs' fines, 
and largely reduced fines on freedoms, and other sources of 
income which pressed upon the public welfare ; they have also 
substituted increased salaries to their officers for fees paid by 
the public, and have voluntarily taken upon themselves, by 
the establishment of the Central Criminal Court and other 
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measures of public utility, large additional charges upon their 
funds. Notwithstanding which, as appears from the report 
of the auditors, which I now hold in my hand, the Corpora- 
tion has, during the twenty-seven years which have since 
elapsed, extinguished its debts, re-established its credit, and 
now possesses, besides its freehold and leasehold estates, sixty- 
five thousand pounds in funded property, and a balance of 
cash credits amounting to twenty- eight thousand pounds. 
By thrift and good management it has placed its revenue and 
expenditure upon such an improved footing that it leaves a 
considerable cash balance, forming a saving fund to make 
good its annual income, when in the course of a few years 
some of its beneficial leases will expire by efHuxion of time. 

Do not let it be imagined, Sir, that these great changes in 
our financial condition have been achieved by diverting any 
part of our revenue fi*om its legitimate appropriation, by 
" robbing Peter to pay PauV' or by stinting the present ge- 
neration of its fair claim upon our Corporate funds to gratify 
a spirit of centralizing accumulation or an empty display of 
ostentatious economy. So far from this being the fact, the 
published proceedings of the Corporation demonstrate that, 
during the twenty-seven years to which this statement refers, 
the Common Council of London have annually applied a 
portion of the surplus revenue which their improved manage- 
ment has enabled them to acquire, not only in large contribu- 
tions to the extensive improvements which have been eflected 
in the City, but in fiirthering the cause of charity in every 
part of the world. 

In widening and improving the public streets ; — in assisting 
to erect churches, chapels and public schools, without regard to 
sect or party ; — in contributions for supporting hospitals and 
dispensaries, refuges and asylums, both within and without 
the City's confines; — in subscriptions for spreading the gospel 
in the heathen world ; — in votes in aid of funds for the relief 
of sufiering humanity in Great Britain and Ireland, in Spain 
and Portugal, in fact, in every quarter of the globe where 
the cause of freedom or the cry of distress has called for 
aid, — the Corporation of London has, during the last twenty- 
seven years, expended out of its own proper revenues con- 
siderably more than four hundred thousand pounds. 

02 
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The Reviewer, after having set up in the above formulary 
a pretended statement of the charges of the City Solicitor as 
amounting during that year to j£3268 98. lOd,, comments 
upon them in the following strain : — 

^^ These are all items in one account, — that called 
*^ the City estate, — but, as we have observed, there 
'^ are fifty-nine other accounts, many of them involving 
'' charges for legal business, and in only one of these 
^' accounts (the Bridge-house Estate) are the particu- 
^^ lars published in such a form that the sums paid to 
** individual officers of the Corporation can be ascer- 
" tained. Where the bill of the City Solicitor would 
^ end, if his charges under the head of each account 
" were given, we know not : enough has been sup- 
'' pUed/' 

After which, under pretence of " doing justice*' to a per- 
son he calls '^ a clever officer,*' he proceeds to cast upon me 
the charges of hypocrisy, apostasy, and the persecution of 
poor men, in language which I have in the course of my 
Address stated at length, and will not therefore here repeat. 

[Since the former sheets of this Pamphlet went to press, Mr. Hick- 
ison has attempted in this particular to wriggle out of the imputation 
of untruth which at the public meeting I had fastened upon him : he 
now lays the blame of misrepresentation upon the printer, and pre- 
tends that, by some marvellous mistake, a pair of invisible inverted 
commas were omitted in the letter-press, which commas were in- 
tended to supply the place of omitted words, that, if introduced as in 
the foregoing extract, would have shown his readers that of the Three 
Tliousand Two hundred pounds in his fabulous accoimt. Twelve 
hundred only were received by the City Solicitor for his own use, 
and to defray the charges of his extensive establishment of clerks, &c., 
and the remainder, it would then have appeared, passed through his 
hands as a mere conduit-pipe, in which he had no more pecuniary 
interest than Mr. Hickson himself. Accustomed to truth myself, I 
am not in the habit of suspecting the veracity of other persons, and 
should have given credit to this tale, but for two reasons : the first 
is, although Mr. Hickson was at the meeting, and sat close under 
me, heard the accusation, and saw me contrast the untrue statement 
in his pamphlet with the true statement in the published accounts 
from which he pretended to have reprinted them, not one word did he 
say about the " printer's mistake." The second reason is, that having 
detected him in falsifpng the Parliamentary return respecting the 
Marylebone Police, and having discovered the various other misre- 
presentations in which his statements abound, 1 am not at liberty to 
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extend to him the same charitable consideration with which I regard 
the rest of mankind. There is a certain class of persons who, as the 
proverb says, " are not to be believed although they speak the 
truth." As, however, Mr. Hickson now admits that his statement 
as to Two out of the Three Thousand a-year is a " mistake," and as 
he has admitted that I do not derive my income from "poor men 
persecuted," I do not think it worth wasting the price of print and 
paper to record that part of my Address which related to these topics ; 
I shall therefore pass on to that which regards the revenue I de- 
rive from the " fifty-nine other accounts," in order that Mr. H. 
(who seems as anxious thoroughly to understand my aflFairs as if he 
intended to be a candidate for the office himself) may know " where 
the Bill of the City Solicitor would end if his charges under the head 
of each account were given."] 

I hold in my hand. Sir, a printed statement of the fifty- 
nine accounts to which the Reviewer refers, and I have ap- 
pended a reference to those in which, during the year 1841, 
the Sohcitor has had any charge to make. No. 1. on the 
list is the London Bridge Approaches fund, which during 
that year, on account of the compensation cases in respect of 
public improvements in the City, was a source of consi- 
derable emolument* That is followed by No. 2, — Nought I 
Naught ! Nought! and the same with the rest of the ac- 
counts as far as No. 15> where there is a parenthesis of a 
charge. This is followed by eighteen accounts with an un- 
broken continuity of nothings, succeeded by only two small 
bills ; and they are followed to the end of the chapter by a 
most uninteresting series of cyphers, the dull monotony of 
which is reUeved by only one single account in which there 
is any charge*. 

Having thus detailed the various sources of the City Soli- 
citor's income, I will now fairly state its average amount. I 
say the average amount, because it must be obvious to all, 
that an income, a large part of which is dependent upon 
casual services rendered to such of these fifty-nine public 
funds as need his professional assistance, must be subject to 
some variation : I will therefore give its produce upon an 

♦ In this Statement I adopted the Reviewer's reference to the " Fifii/' 
nine** Trust and other accounts under the City's management : whether 
there are fifty-nine or twenty-nine accounts that occasionally require the 
City Solicitor's services is immaterial to the issue raised by the Reviewer as 
to <* where bis bill would end if the charge under each account were given." 
In point of fact, considerably more than half these accounts have never con- 
tributed a single shilling to the emoluments of myself or any of my prede- 
cessors. 
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average of three years^ as I rendered an account upon oath 
to the Commissioners of the Income Tax. 

The Corporation of London engages with its law officers 
at a certain fixed salary, which is supposed to be something 
like an equivalent for the services they render to the Corpo- 
ration as a body. I have no hesitation -in saying I believe 
that this at the present day is estimated at a sum rather 
below than above what might be considered a reasonable, or 
at least I may say a liberal remuneration, and I will give you 
the best evidence that (independent of all personal considera« 
tion) such is my opinion. I thought so when I was a re- 
forming member of the Common Council, and I am not likely 
now to think otherwise. In 1B34, when the office was vacant, 
I could have no expectation of ever holding the appointment^ 
for the gentleman about to be elected was very little if at all 
older than myself, and his life was apparently as good as my 
own. I was consulted as a pinching reformer to know what 
ought to be the amount of the City Solicitor's fixed salary to 
bring it to the requirements of modem times, and I fully 
agreed with the other reformers of the Court^ that it should be 
two thpusand pounds, which with other contingent emolu- 
ments would make his income from two to three thousand 
pounds a-year. 

Looking at the quantity of business done, at the station 
which such an officer occupies, and the staff and establishment 
of clerks he is obliged to maintain, it appeared to us all that 
it was a reasonable amount, and that was the amount my pre- 
decessor received. But so far from the pruning-knife being 
spared when applied to me, the Common Council, before I 
was appointed, but while I was the Candidate, almost certain 
to be elected, cut down the salary from the £2000, which had 
been paid to the previous SoUcitor, to the j£l200, which is 
paid to me. But my friends in the Corporation considered, as 
in fact I myself thought, that being of an active turn of mind, 
I should not let the grass grow under my feet, and I might, 
with a little increased activity, out of the contingent advan- 
tages resulting from the " fifty-nine other accounts,^^ make a 
comfortable income. Except for the mystery in which the 
Reviewer has endeavoured to involve this part of the ques- 
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Hon it would have needed no explanation^ for every man whd 
knew me before I took ofHce must have known that I would 
not have abandoned my practice, which I was obliged to do, 
to accept an office of J61200 a-year, out of which I had to 
support an expensive establishment of clerks, unless I had 
known that it placed other emoluments at my command. 
The net produce of my professional practice at the time I was 
elected City Solicitor far exceeded the amount of the fixed 
salary. In one Session of Parliament, just before I acceded 
to cffice, the fees paid to me for acting as Counsel before 
Committees of the House, in addition to my City practice, 
amounted to upwards of Eight Hundred Pounds. 

Is it therefore to be supposed for a single moment, that any 
man (whatever might have been his youthful love of Corpo- 
rate Institutions) would have sacrificed a large professional 
income, obtained in the arena of public competition, that he 
might devote his talents, whatever they might be, to the ser- 
vice of the wealthy Corporation of the first city in the world 
for less than half its amount ? * I frankly confess. Sir, that / 
could not afford to do so. Early indiscretions had entailed 
upon me a heavy weight of life insurances and other obliga- 
tions, which did not admit of a sacrifice of income ; and if my 
talents and experience afforded the means of increasing that 
income elsewhere, is it reasonable to expect that the Corpo- 
ration would do less for me in th€ situation to which I wasr 
elevated than I could have done for myself in that from which 
they had taken me ? 

Let us now see. Sir, what has been the result. By close 
attention to the duties of my office I have been enabled, with 

* Between the years 1813 and 1839, I had gratuitously spent upwards of 
twenty thousand of the best business hours of my life, in endeavouring in 
my day and generation to promote the cause of national and municipal 
reform : with what degree of success I laboured upon many occasions the 
foregoing pages will demonstrate. For my services I was twice rewarded 
by unanimous votes of thanks from the Corporation ; — thrice by the Livery 
in Common Hall i — eight times I received the same honour from my con- 
stituents, the freemen of the populous and public-spirited ward of Bishops- 
gate ; — and upon two great public occasions, the ward of Farringdon, and 
seven or eight public meetings in different parts of the kingdom awarded 
me similar marks of distinction, if I had devoted those hours to the 
prosecution of my professional pursuits, I might have long since worn the 
eliain of the head of the Corporation ini>tead of the gown of one of its 
dependent officers. — C. P. 
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my salary and other emoluments, to raise my income to j£2110 
a-year ; that is the amount of the income which I returned 
under the Property-tax assessment, and which I was ready to 
verify upon oath : and I think there is not a man in this as- 
sembly, when he considers that I have worked from nine in 
the morning till late in the afternoon without the intermission 
of thirty days altogether in the course of four years — when he 
considers my professional experience and standing — when he 
takes into account my intimate acquaintance with the affairs of 
the-Corporation, and my devoted and affectionate attachment 
to it and its institutions, I think there is no one in this as- 
sembly will say I receive one guinea too much.* (Loud and 
repeated cheers,) 

\_Mr. Pearson here spoke with Mr. Travers, and being in^ 
formed that Mr. Hickson declined to address the Meeting^ of 
to defray any part of the expenses of publication^ Mr. Pearson 
stated that it would be his desire^ in publishing an abstract of 
his AddresSy to avoid as far as was consistent^ all personal 
allttsions ; " to give so much as would be useful to the public, 
land to give nothing that would be personally offensive to any 
one.^^ Mr. Pearson feels himself exonerated by the subsequent 
conduct of Mr. Hickson from fulfilling the latter part of his 
intention. Mr. Pearson thus concluded his Address."] 

I have been much blamed for the course I have takeii by 
some Members of the Corporation, who consider it stands too 
high to be affected by anonymous attacks. If there are or 
have been any such in this room pending the delivery of my 
Address, I trust they will retire with the feeling that its cha- 
racter and reputation have not suffered in my hands {cheers). 
I hope that by stating facts and circumstances as they really 
occurred, I have done something to relieve the Corporation of 
London and the administration of its affairs from the oppro- 
brium attempted to be cast upon it ; and what is more than 
all valuable in my estimation, I trust I have proved the state- 
ment with which I commenced this discussion, that Corporate 
Institutions, based upon popular representation, and improved 
by the intelligence of modern times, afford a better secu- 
rity for cheap and good local government than the central- 
izing institutions of despotic states. {Loud and continued 
cheering.) 
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Mr. TRAYERS then addressed the Meeting :— 
Gentlemen^ before we break up, permit me to read to you 
and my friend Mr. Pearson, who is not aware of the circum- 
stance, a letter which I received this morning from Mr. 

Hickson. 

"Fairseat, Wrotham, Kent, Dec. 16th, 1843. 

" My dear Sir, — I have in deference to your judgement at- 
tended two of the meetings called by Mr. Charles Pearson over 
which you have presided ; I will also be present at the third, 
but should a fourth be contemplated, I trust that my further 
attendance will be excused. Although it may be true that in 
defending my statements by quoting the authority of Mr. 
Pearson against himself, I have imputed inconsistency to that 
gentleman, the offence is yet one, I submit, short of homicide, 
and the punishment of listening to a personal philippic of 
twelve hours' duration ought to be deemed a sufficient expia- 
tion. 

^^ I stated that it was my intention to take no part in the 
present discussion; a resolution which you approved: and 
now, finding that my self-possession is fully equal to the trial, 
it is quite certain that no further perversions of my meaning 
nor ingenious special pleadings, which a word would expose, 
will shake my determination. As however the formal sanc- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, and the daily attendance of a large 
number of influential members of the Corporation, have given 
public importance to the statements of Mr. Pearson*, I wish 
to explain to you and through you to the meeting on Monday, 
the course which, from a real regard to the improvement of 
our Municipal Institutions, it will be my duty to adopt. To 
the vituperative portion of Mr. Pearson's observations, I shall 
reply in no form whatever. But apart from the personal cha- 
racter of this controversy, the public may fairly require a re-ex- 
amination of the data upon which I have given an approximate 
estimate of the aggregate corporate and parochial expenditure 
of the City. With this demand I shall be ready to comply ; 
but to meet it fully I must claim your assistance, first, in ena- 

♦ This statement is not correct j ** the formal sanction" of the meeting 
by the Lord Mayor was neither asked nor given ; a week's leave of absence 
was all he gave; and, except a few of the mutual ftiendt of Mr. Hickson 
and Mr. Pearson, very fe%f members of the Common Council were present. 
At the time the Resolutions were unanimously agreed to there were two 
•niy present, both of them, I believe, old acquaintances of Mr. Hickson. 
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bling me to procure a verbatim copy of Mr. Pearson's address 
from the notes of his short-hand writer^ to be furnished at my 
own charge, should the intention to publish it be ultimately 
abandoned*; secondly, in supporting my application to the 
Court of Common Council, for the free access to the whole 
of the documentary evidence to which Mr. Pearson has re- 
ferred f. There was no lack of industry nor of opportunity 
in my efforts to procure a copy of every document that may 
throw light upon the subject of investigation, and yet I fre- 
quently failed. From some members of the Corporation I re- 
ceived various confidential communications ; others peremp^ 
torily refused their aid. All were more or less afraid of com- 
mitting themselves unfavourably with the body to which they 
belonged, and in several instances when I applied to officers 
of the Corporation I was referred by them to the following 
standing order : — ' Resolved, that no officer of this Court shall 
be at liberty to show, lay open, or expose any of the books, 
papers, or records of the Corporation, to any person not a 
member of the Corporation, without leave or Ucense of this 
Court.' The Corporation of London is, I believe, the only 
municipal body in the United Kingdom having such a reso- 
lution on its minutes. I will say nothing of its expediency^ 
or of its justice as affecting the interests of the overbur- 
thened freemen and rate-payers oi* the City, but I think I 

* Mr. Pearson had preyiously proposed, and Mr. Hickson declined, to 

Eay half the charges of transcribing and printing the transcript of the short- 
and writer's notes. 

t This was a singular request, seeing that Mr. Pearson had stated to the 
meeting in Mr. Hickson's presence that every document he had referred 
to was in print, and accessible to Mr. Hickson in the public library of the 
Corporation, to which he had admission. So far from the Corporation of 
London being the only municipal body that does not allow its officers to 
expose its original books and records to strangers, that is the universal rule 
of practice with every public body, from the Bank of England to a parish 
vestry. The Corporation of London stands as a bright exception to all 
other public bodies in giving publicity to its proceedings, as it prints every 
account, every by-law, and all its minutes, resolutions and reports. If Mr. 
Hickson is not the veriest idler and charlatan that ever pretended to in- 
struct the public mind upon any interesting subject, he must have read, 
before he got together his bundle of misrepresentations, every document 
quoted in Mr. Pearson's speech. Mr. Hickson's statement, that the Com- 
mon Councilmen refused him information, is positively untrue. They not 
only gave him verbal explanations, but sent written corrections, with au- 
thority to print them. He published the misrepresentations and suppressed 
the corrections. 
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have a claim upon you to join me in a memorial to the Court 
of Copimon Council^ praying that this standing order may be 
suspended or repealed to facilitate the objects of the present 
inquiry. Should the result of further investigation be a convic* 
tion that I have unintentionally erred in any of my statements, 
every inaccuracy shall be freely, fully, and publicly acknow- 
ledged. And here let me observe, that with regard to the 
imputed charge against Mr. Pearson, that he is now the ad- 
vocate of a system which involves oppressive exactions and 
the persecution of poor men, there is one part of that charge 
(I wish I could say the whole) which he has satisfactorily re« 
fiited. I allude to the fact which Mr. Pearson has communi- 
cated, that since he has held office under the Corporation, he 
has virtually declined to be a party to the prosecution of non- 
freemen. I commend the honourable feeling which led him 
to remonstrate with the Chamberlain*, and to tell him that it 
would be unjust to prosecute one of these delinquents without 
proceeding against the whole, while that to issue 600 writs 
against as many unfortunate retail dealers, would occasion a 
riot in the metropolis. I congratulate the public, that this 
spirited declaration of the City Solicitor, and the publicity 
already given to it by the press, must practicaUy put an end 
to the exaction of redemption fines and fees at once and for 
ever. Henceforward the payment of these obnoxious imposts 
will be confined to candidates distressed for voters, as in the 
6ase of the late election for the Ward of Bread Street, — a 
scandal whidh the Court of Common Council will hasten to 
abolish ; and I see with pleasure that since the meeting of 
Tuesday, notice of a resolution to that effect has been given 
by Mr. Richard Taylor. I trust that that resolution will be 
followed by another — to return, before extending the franchise 
to wholesale dealers, the whole of the fines and fees exacted 
from the poorer class of freemen since the passing of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill of 1835, or an effort at least to procure 
for them some reasonable equivalent in a corresponding ex- 

• Mr. Pearson had no occasion to remomtrate with the Chamberlain, 
who entertained the same oninion upon this subject with himself. Mr. 
Pearson, in contradiction of Mr. Hickson*s assertion that he derived his 
emoluments from persecuting poor men, had stated as a fact, that since he 
had been in office he had never brought a single action against non-freemen ; 
he took to himself no credit on this account, for the Chamberlain had given 
no instructions. 
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etnption from local burdens. You, Mr. Chairman, will bear 
me witness, that I have never advocated reforms based upon 
spoliation or repudiation, or necessarily leading to the injury 
of individuals. Instead of wishing to take bread out of the 
mouth of any officer of the Corporation, the pamphlet which 
has been discussed explicitly recommends the liberal scale of 
compensation adopted in the late Chancery Reforms*, and 
in alluding to the property of the companies, my chief object 
has been, that after any changes, however salutary, which may 
affect directly or indirectly the constitution of those bodies, 
whether those changes originate with Parliament or with the* 
Court of Common Council, the public trusts held by the 
trading companies will require additional protection. 

" I am, yours truly, 

«W. E. HlCKSON.'' 

Mr. Travers. — Now, Gentlemen, I think we may join in 
saying that we feel very much obliged to Mr. Pearson for a 
very satisfactory statement of his own position, as well as an 
able review of a large and complicated question. You may 
expect perhaps that I should take a sketch of the different 
matters which have been brought under your notice ; but this 
I am not able to do in a manner which would be at all satis- 
factory to you, and I believe that the subject requires no such 
suggestions on my part; besides which you have already 
perhaps formed some opinion upon it. My own impression 
is, that Mr. Pearson has successfully vindicated himself. The 
charges or the imputations preferred against him I think he 
has met in a very manly, frank and satisfactory manner. I 

* Under the measure which thus obtains the high sanction o(^ Mr. Hick- 
son's authority, gentlemen in the vigour of youth and health, and who have 
all their life been employed in high official situations, are superseded with 
a retiring pension for life equal to four-fifths of their entire salary, amount- 
ing to £1500, ££000, or ££500 per annum, to pay which, as well as the 
salaries of their successors, the suitors are doubly taxed ; first, with great 
extra charges ; secondly, with great extra delays from the substitution of 
inexperienced persons for those who have been long accustomed to the 
employment. If the Corporation officers were either avaricious or indo- 
lent they would jump at Mr. Hickson*s proposal ; for instance, the City 
Solicitor would be entitled to an annuity of £1500 per annum for life for 
doing nothing, and would have his time and talents at hi& disposal, to be 
employed, like Mr. Hickson, in libelling other people, if he had any taste 
that way, or he might take them to increase his income in the general 
market of bis profession* 
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think, moreover, that he has given us a large amount of in- 
formation upon subjects of which we knew little, and wherein 
it would, with our ordinary means, take half a man's life to 
inform himself, but which he, as having been identified with 
the Corporation for so many years, has been able to afford us 
with a less amount of toil and expense. I am satisfied, never- 
theless, that his toil has been great, but then his public cha- 
racter has been attacked ; and thus it is, mixed up as he has 
been with all our City reforms for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, that the general subject is brought into view. Now I 
confess to you, that however much I may disapprove of the 
constitution of our City Corporation, as one ill-adapted to the 
times in which we live, I am agreeably surprised upon the 
subject of those great practical reforms which have evidently 
been carried on during my lifetime, of which I have not until 
this moment been at all aware. But recollect that these have 
not occurred because of the goodness of our constitution, but 
in spite of it ; they are to be attributed indeed to the efforts 
of those intelligent men who have, by accident as it were, re- 
presented us in Common Council, and who have been un- 
tiring in their exertions to remedy the defects in our consti- 
tution, doing this far beyond anything I had ever conceived 
possible. And it is right to say that Mr. Pearson has upon 
this subject removed a great deal of prejudice from my mind, 
as I dare say he has from yours also. Then, Gentlemen, upon 
the subject of Mr. Pearson's salary and emoluments we are at 
liberty, if not indeed called upon, to state our opinion, for he 
has entered into the particulars of them, fully, deliberately 
and frankly ; and it does appear to me that we may and ought 
to express such an opinion, my own being that Mr. Pearson 
is not at all overpaid ; because, occupying the high and re- 
sponsible office of law adviser to the first Corporation in the 
world, his remuneration ought somewhat to correspond with 
the importance of its duties, and for one, I should say, it is 
what none of us ought to complain of. But, Gentlemen, I 
have thought it better to embody the substance of my opinions 
in the form of two or three Resolutions, which I will submit 
to you, and which I think, from what I have observed, will 
probably accord with your own. Now, you can take up these 
or adopt any other you may prefer, if indeed you choose to 
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express any opinion upon the subject ; but let me advise you 
that the thing proposed^ whatever it may be, should be done 
in a temperate spirit, and I will take the sense of the meeting 
upon it cheerfully. The Resolutions I shall submit to you for 
your consideration are my own : I have consulted with no 
one, and you have therefore my opinion only ; but having 
arrived at the close of our proceedings, I think I am entitled 
to express it. It is as follows. 

Resolutions of the Meeting. 

1st. ^'That in the opinion of this Meeting Mr. Pearson 
has successfulljr vindicated his integrity and consist- 
ency as a pubhc man from the imputations cast upon 
him by an article in the Westminster Review of May 
last." (fliear, hear.) 

2nd. ** That they are moreover of opinion that the amount 
and sources of Mr. Pearson's income and emoluments 
stated in that Review are, as explained by him, at 
variance with the facts, and so far as they are able to 
judge, do not exceed that fair and proper remunera- 
tion which is necessary to maintain the character and 
position of a gentleman and a high pubUc officer.^' 
{Hear, hear.) 

3rd. *^ That this Meeting are indebted to Mr. Pearson for 
a large amount of information, which, in detailing his 
long connexion with the Corporation of London, he 
has communicated, and that his statements have cor- 
rected many prevailing errors as well as proved the 
great advantages that may be derived from a good 
system of local government, based upon a representa- 
tive principle." {Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, this is the sum and substance of my opinion, 
after having heard patiently and with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion the statements of our friend, Mr. Pearson ; and I submit 
to you whether it is not due to Mr. Pearson that these Reso- 
lutions, or others of a similar tendency, should be passed by 
yoti, and be included in the Report which he is about to print, 
Mr. Hickson seems to imply a doubt that this address of Mr. 
Pearson was not to be printed, but I assure you that there 
is no doubt about it ; Mr. Pearson has intended to do so from 
the first, and his intention I am satisfied remains unchanged. 
We shall thus have the full benefit of all the information he 
has imparted, and may continue the investigation of this im- 
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portant subject in a more satisfactory manner^ inasmuch as 
we shall have cleared away many errors under which we have 
laboured^ and shall then come at the real defects of our Cor- 
poration system^ in which we feel there is so much to amend, 
but which hitherto we have so ill understood. 

Now, Gentlemen, this is not a very formal meeting. I 
have prepared these Resolutions as a conclusion to our pro- 
ceedings, because I thought something of the kind might be 
expected from me, I have also felt it to be due to Mr. Pear- 
son to pay him such a compliment if we were satisfied with 
his explanations, and I don't know that it is necessary to move 
or second them formally ; but I am in your hands, and will 
follow any course you may prescribe. 

Mr. Elliott. — May I be allowed to make one suggestion 
before you put them ? My friend Mr. Hickson has, I think, 
with great propriety, abstained from taking any part in this 
discussion, and I feel the great propriety of that course, 
certainly for myself; and I am sure every other gentleman 
who takes a contrary view of the case of the Corporation of 
London from that of Mr. Pearson and his friends, every man 
taking the same view of the matter as I do, will see the ex- 
treme propriety of abstaining from all discussion of the ques- 
tion. Feeling that, I would submit to you whether it would 
not be better that the meeting should disperse at once, and 
not come to any Resolution. {Cries o/Noy no, certainly not.) 
If you come to a Resolution, you come to a Resolution solely 
and entirely upon one side of the question. I do not say that 
that statement of Mr. Pearson may not be right. I am not 
going to argue the matter, but you come to a decision having 
the plaintifPs case or the defendant's case (I do not care 
which) stated, and you go to the jury without any examina- 
tion of that statement. (iVb, no.) Such a statement going 
forth to the world can have no weight whatever with the 
public. Whether this is the proper arena or not, the time 
will come to investigate Mr. Pearson's statement ; I am quite 
sure that a great portion of that which he has stated can be 
demonstrated to be not true. (iVb, no.) Knowing that, it will 
be in the highest degree, I think, mischievous to Mr. Pearson, 
and to the whole cause which you want to support, to pass 
these Resolutions as the result of a one-sided inquiry. There. 
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is no sort of way in wUch you can bring these Resolutions 
respectably before the public^ unless you call this a meeting 
of the friends of Mr. Pearson ; of course the friends of Mr. 
Pearson can come to any Resolution they please upon this 
statement^ but it cannot go before the world as the opinion 
come to and agreed upon by a number of impartial persons. 
I shall not be drawn into any discussion of the subject : suf- 
fice it to say I have paid great attention to Mr. Pearson^s 
statements^ and I am quit^ certain that the great majority are 
utterly and absolutely incorrect. {Cries of No! no! Resolu* 
tiotu ! ResoMiom ! Chait ! Chair !) 

Mb* Dbputy STBVfiNS4*-Will you allow me before the 
Resolutions are put to make ,one remark in reply to the state- 
ment of the gentleman who has just addressed you ? If I am 
not misinformed, Mr. Pearson offered in the first instance to 
meet Mr. Hickson, to enter into the question, and proposed 
that the expenses of the meeting should be paid between 
them, and that one^half of the tickets of admission should be 
sent to Mr. Hickson, and the other half to Mr. Pearson* 
Now, Sir, after such a fair proposition as that was made^ 
and declined by Mr. Hickson, and this public meeting has 
been convened at Mr. Pearson's own expense, it would be 
too much, after the labours of my friend for three days, that 
this meeting should part without expressing their opinion on 
the satisfactory statement he has made {Umd cheers). There 
are, it is true, many of Mr. Pearson's JHende here ; but I be- 
lieve their number has been largely increased by what has 
taken place during this discussion. I must say that Mr. 
Pearson has adopted a course that does honour to himself; — 
he has not invited a meeting of his own friends exclusively, 
I know many, I may safely say hundreds, of his fiiends who 
have not had tickets. He has said to his personal Mends 
— ^^ If you know any persons who entertain opinions con- 
cerning me or the Corporation such as are expressed in Mr. 
Hickson's publication, be kind enough to let me know, and 
they shall have tickets/' His anxiety was to get those who 
were opposed to him to hear him. All through the business^ 
he has laboured to find out such gentlemen, in order to give 
them tickets. Now, taking the meeting to be, as I believe 
it is, composed fairly of gentlemen whose minds have been 
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open to conviction^ but generally of those^ who^^ in the first 
instance^ were prejudiced against the cause he supports^ I say 
it would be too much^ after the labour of three days, to sufier 
this meeting to close, and to give no expression of its opinion 
{hear^ hear). I shall not move the Resolutions, because being 
a Member of the Corporation it would be out of place to do 
so, or to do anything further than express the feeUngs I en- 
tertain. 

Mr. Blackbtt. — Sir, I am not a member of the Corpo- 
ration, but I was so for many years. I went in as a reformer, 
and I came out as a reformer, and I must say that the charges 
which have been brought, and from which Mr. Pearson has 
defended the Corporation, are untnie as far as I know ; and 
I will say more. Sir, that I have been a labourer in the cause 
of reform, and I have had a good many triumphs, though I 
have sometimes unfortunately had to lament that I was in the 
minority. But reforms in corporations are hke reforms in 
other things — ^they do not take place suddenly and altogether, 
we must take them btt-by-bit. 

I have not been here during the whole of this lengthened 
discussion, but I have had great pleasure in hearing the vin- 
dication of the character and also of the institutions 'of the 
Corporation, for as an old reformer I cannot help thinking 
that the Corporation has done great good even in my time ; 
they have, in many instances, assisted in carrying reforms in 
which I do not know whether the reformers would have suc- 
ceeded if Mr. Pearson had not taken the part he did. Under 
all the circumstances, however, Mr. Pearson being so well 
able to defend himself, I will say not a word further about 
him ; but I do think that it belongs to the meeting to ac- 
knowledge that he has vindicated himself from the attacks 
which have been made upon him. The Chairman has given 
you the result of the impressions which have been made upon 
him by the address of Mr. Pearson, and I do think that it 
would be wrong for us not to com« to some resolution upon 
the subject {cheers). I shall have great pleasure in moving, 
if any gentleman will second it, that the Resolutions which 
the Chairman has read be passed as the Resolutions for the 
meeting. 

Mb. Nicholson. — I beg to second the Resolutions which 
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have been read^ and I think we are indebted to the Chairman 
for haying prepared them. As an old city reformer, and ac- 
quainted as I have been with Mr. Pearson during the period 
in which the reforms he has spoken of have taken place, I 
have much pleasure in bearing this testimony to his consist- 
ency and liis usefulness, and therefore second the Resolutions, 
although I am only accidentally present, having received from 
Mr. Pearson neither invitation nor ticket. 

Chairman. — Mr. Hickson is a little afraid lest he should 
be misunderstood in the statement he has made as to the 
amount of the City Solicitor's income, and he desires me to 
read a note to you in explanation of this statement at page 52, 
which has been already read by Mr. Pearson ; but I will read 
it again. [The Chairman then read the extract.] 

Before I put the Resolutions, after what has fallen from 
Mr. Elliott, who I understand has left the room, I will merely 
say, that I think it very fair to put some Resolutions of the 
kind. Mr. Pearson has a claim upon us, so far as we are able 
to form it, for some expression of opinion. If we have a sen- 
timent, I think we are called upon in duty to express it. We 
do not prejudge the matter. It cannot end here, though it is 
now in a more advanced state. The subject of City Reform 
is but beginning, and this meeting having cleared away much 
error, we are now, as reformers, better able to judge of our 
real position {heaVy hear). 

Shall I read the Resolutions again? (No, no.) I have en- 
deavoured to frame them in as temperate language as pos- 
sible, for I think it always the best. I had better read them 
once more. {Reads the Resolutions.) Gentlemen, if you ap- 
prove of these Resolutions please to hold up your hands. {All, 
all.) On the contrary. {A pause.) It is unanimous. {Great 
cheering.) 1 have only to thank you for your kind attention. 
Mr. Pearson. — Just permit me to offer one or two re- 
marks. Gentlemen, I am deeply indebted to you for your 
kindness in attending here ; and, allow me to say, although 
this is called a Meeting of mj friends, and I hope you are all 
of you my friends, I am sure it is not a packed meeting. I 
believe there is not a Common Councilman here, with the 
exception of Mr. Stevens,— yes, I see there is one other, — but 
there are also present a large number of Mr. Hickson's per- 
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sonal friends^ and gentlemen known to entertain the same 
opinions with himself on corporate afiairs. I have endea- 
voured to procure the attendance of persons of all parties. 
Every gentleman who has requested a ticket has had one 
without charge^ and without being asked what his particular 
opinions were upon either corporate or other matters. I am 
deeply indebted to you^ Sir^ and to the gentlemen present for 
their attendance^ and for the frank avowal of their opinions : 
I hope it will prove a stimulus to me to continue the same 
course of conduct which I have hitherto pursued^ and I trust 
I may now be permitted to return to the duties of my appoint- 
ment^ and may never have again occasion to meddle^ directly 
or indirectly^ in politics or in public business of any sort^ kind^ 
or description. {Cheers and cries of ^^ Vote of thanks to the 
Chairman.^^) 

Mr. Black&tt. — Puring the time I have been here I have 
had an opportunity of witnessing the conduct of our Chair- 
man^ and I think he ought not to be suffered to leave the 
Chair without a vote of thanks being passed. I therefore 
move that the best thanks of the Meeting be given to John 
Travers, Esq., for his,— I do not know how to describe it, — 
his impartial, his able, honourable, and gentlemanly conduct 
in the Chair. I would wish it to contain everything that can 
be said of a high-minded gentleman whose conduct entitles 
him to our highest praise. {The Resolution was seconded and 
passed unanimously.) 

Chairman. — Gentlemen, I can only say I feel very much 
obliged by your notice of me on this and on other occasions. 
I have great pleasure in devoting my time and leisure, so far 
as I can command it, in the service of my fellow-citizens and 
fellow-labourers in the same noble cause. In whatever way I 
can, I shall always feel very proud to be at the service of the 
friends of reform. 

Mr. Pearson was then warmly congratulated by the Chair- 
man and his friends, and the meeting separated. 

THE END. 
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